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A WOMAN-HATER. 


PART X.—CHAPTER XXII. 


Ir was piteous fo see, and hear. 
The blood would not stop; it 
spurted no longer, but it flowed 
Toemingie. Vizard sent Harris off 
in his own fly for a doctor, to save 
time. He called for ice. He cried 
out in agony to his servants, “Can 
none of you think of anything ? 
There—that hat. Here, you women ; 
tear me the nap off with your fingers. 
My God!—what is to» be done! 
She'll bleed to death”. And he 
held her to his breast, and almost 
moaned with pity, over her, as he 
pressed the cold sp to her 
wound—in vain; for still the red 
blood would flow. 

Wheels ground the gravel. Ser- 
vants flew to the door, crying “The 
doctor! the doctor !” 

As if he could have been fetched 
in five minutes from three miles off. 

Yet it was a doctor. Harris had 
met Miss Gale walking quietly 
down from Hillstoke. He had 
told her, in a few hurried words, 
and brought her as fast as the 
horses could go. 

She glided in swiftly, keen, but 
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self-possessed, and took it all im 
directly. . 

Vizard saw her, and cried, “ Ah! 
help !—she is bleeding to death!” 

“She shall not,” said Rhoda. 
Then to one footman, “ Bring a 
footstool you ;” to another, “ You 
bring me a cork ;” to Vizard, “ You 
hold her towards me so. Now 
sponge the wound.” _ 

This done, she pinched the lips. 
of the wound together with her 
neat, strong fingers. “See what I 
do,” she said to Vizard. “ You will 
have to do it, whilst I——ah, the 
stool! Now lay her head on that;, 
the other side,man. Now, sir, com- 

ress the wound as I did, vigorously.. 
Hold the cork, you, till I want it.” 

She took out of her pocket some: 
adhesive plaster, and flakes of some- 
strong styptic, and a piece of elas. 
tic. “Now,” said she, to Vizard, 
“give me a little opening in the: 


middle to plaster these strips across- ; 


the wound.” He did so. Then in 
a moment she passed the elastic: 
under the sufferer’s head, drew it: 
over with the styptic between her- 
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finger and thumb, and crack! the 
styptic was tight on the compressed 
wound ; she forced in more styptic, 
increasing the pressure, then she 
whipped outa sort of surgical house- 
wife, and with some: cutting instru- 
ment reduced the cork, then ¢ut it 
convex, and fastened it on the styp- 
tic by another elastic. There was 
no flutter, yet it was all, done in 
fifty seconds. 

“ There,” said she, “ she will bleed 
no more, to speak of. Now seat her 
upright——- Why! Ihave seen her 
before. This is Sir, you can 
send the men away.” 

“Yes; and, Harris, pack up Mr. 
Severne’s things, and bring them 
down here this moment,” 

The male servants retired; the 
women held aloof—Fanny Dover 
came forward, pale and trembling, 
and helped to place Ina Klosking 
iin the hall porter’s chair. She was 
Gnsensible still, but moaned faintly. 


Her moans were echoed : all eyes 


‘turned. It was Zoe, seated apart, 
:all bowed and broken—ghastly pale, 
:and glaring straight before her. 

? Ren girl!” said Vizard. “We 
‘forgot her. It is her heart that bleeds. 
Where is the scoundrel, that I may 
kill him ?” and he rushed ont at the 
door te look for him. The man’s 
\life wonld not have been worth 
‘much if Squire Vizard could have 
ifound him then. 

But he soon came back to his 
-wretched home, and eyed tlie dis- 
imal scene, and the havoc one man 
‘had made: the marble floor all 
‘stained with blood—Ina Klosking 
“supported in a chair, white, ‘and 
faintly moaning—Zoe still crushed, 
and glaring at vacancy, and Fanny 
sobbing .round her with pity and 
terror; for she knew there must 
ibe worse :to come than this wild 
stupor. 

“Take her to her room, Fanny 
dear,” said Vizard, in a hurried, fal- 
ering voice; “‘and don’t leave her. 


Rosa, help Miss Dover. Do not 
leave her alone, night nor day.” 
Then to Miss Gale, “ She will live? 
Tell me she will live.” 

“I hope so,” said Rhoda Gale, 
“Oh, the blow will not kill her; 
nor yet the loss of blood. But I 
fear there will be distress of mind 
added to the bodily shock. And 
such ainoblé face! My own heart 
bleeds for her. Oh, sir! do not send 
her away to strangers. Let me 
take her up to the farm. Ii is 
nursing she will need, and tact, 
when she comes to herself.” 

“Send her away to strangers!” 
cried Vizard. “Never! No—not 
even to the farm. Here she re- 
ceived her wound; here all that 
you and I can do shall be done to 
save her. Ah, here’s Harris with 
the villain’s things. Get the lady’s 
boxes out, and put Mr. Severne’s 
ito the fly. Give the man two 
guineas, and let him leave them at 
the ‘Swan,’ in Taddington.” 

He then beckoned down the_ 
women, and had Ina Klosking car- 
ried up-stairs to the very room Sev- 
erne had occupied. 

He then convened the servants, 
and placed them formally under 
Miss Gale’s orders; and one femule 
servant: having made a remark, he 
turned her out of the house neck 
and crop directly with her month’s 
wages. The others had to help her 
pack, only half an hour being allowed 
for her exit. 

The house seemed all changed. 
Could this be Vizard Court? Dead 
gloom —hurried whispers — and 
everybody walking softly, and scared 
—none knowing what might be the 
next calamity. 

Vizard felt sick at heart and help- 
less. He had done all he eould, and 
was reduced to that condition wo- 
men bear far better than men—he 
must wait, and hope, and fear, He 
walked up and down the carpeted 
landing, racked with anxiety. 
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At last there came a single scream 
of agony from Ina Klosking’s room. 
Tt made the strong man quake. 

Iie tapped softly at the door. 

Rhoda opened it. 

“ What is it?’ he faltered. 

She replied, gravely, “ Only what 
must be. She is beginning to 
realise what has befallen her. Don’t 
come here; youcan do nogood. I 
will run down to you whenever I 
dare. Give me a nurse to help, this 
first night.” 

He went down and sent into the 
village for a woman who bore a 
great namé for nursing. Then he 
wandered about, disconsolate. 

The leaden hours passed. He 
went to dress, and discovered Ina 
Klosking’s blood upon his clothes. 
It shocked him first, and then it 
melted him: he felt an inexpressi- 
ble tenderness at sight of it. The 
blood that had flowed in her veins 
seemed sacred to him. He folded 
that suit, and tied it up in a silk 
handkerchief, and locked it away. 

In due course he sat down to 
dinner; we are all such creatures 
of habit. There was everything 
as usual, except the familiar faces. 
There was the glittering plate on 
the polished sideboard, the pyramid 
of flowers surrounded with fruits, 
There were even chairs at the table, 
for the servants did not know he 
was to be quite alone, But he was. 
One delicate dish after another was 
brought him, and sent away un- 
tasted. Soon after dinner, Rhoda 
Gale came down atid told him her 
patient was in a precarious con- 
dition; and she feared’ fevet and 
delirium, She begged him to send 
one servant up to the farm for cer- 
tain medicaments she had there, 
and another to the chemist at Tad- 
dington. These were despatched 
on swift horses; and both were 
back in half an hour. 

By-and-by Fanny Dover came 
down to him with red eyes, and 
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brought him Zoe’s love, “ But,” 
said she, “don’t ask her to come 
down. She is ashamed to look 
anybody in the face, poor girl.” 

“ Why? what has she done ?” 

“Oh, Harrington, she has made 
no secret of her affection ; and now, 
at sight of that woman, he has 
abandoned her.” 

“Tell her I love her more than 
I ever did; and respect her more. 
Where is her pride 

“ Pride! she is full of it; and it 
‘will help her—by-and-by, But she 
has a bitter time to go through first. 


You don’t know how she loves 
him.” 
“What! love him still, after 


what he has done ?” 

“Yes. She interprets it this 
way and that. She cannot bear to 
believe another woman has any real 
right to separate them.” 

“Separate them! The scoundrel 
knocked her down for loving him 
still, and fled from them both, Was 
ever guilt more clear? If she doubts 
that he is a villain, tell her from me 
that he is a forger, and has given 
me bills with false names on them. 
The bankers gave me notice to-day, 
and I was coming home to order 
him out of the house when this 
miserable business happened.” 

“A forger! is it possible ?” said 
Fanny. “But it is no use my 
telling her that sort of thing. If he 
had committed murder, and was 
true to her, she would cling to him. 
She never knew till now how she 
loved him, norI neither. She put 
him in Coventry for telling a lie ; 
but she was far more unhappy all 
the time than he was. ere is 
nothing to do but to be kind to 
her, and let her’ hide her face. 
Don’t hurry her.” 

“Not I. God help her! If she 
has a wish, it shall be gratified. 
I am powerless. She is young. 


Surely time will cure her of a villain, 
now he is detected.” 
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Fanny said she hoped so. 

The truth is, Zoe had not opened 
her heart to Fanny: she clung to 
her, and writhed in her arms; but 
she spoke little; and one broken 
sentence contradicted the other. 
But mental agony, like bodily, finds 


its vent, not in speech, the brain’s 
great interpreter, but in inarticulate 
cries, aud moans, and sighs, that 
prove us animals even in the throes 
of mind. Zoe was in that cruel 
stage of suffering. 

So passed that miserable day. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


Ina Klosking recovered her senses 
that evening, and asked Miss Gale 
where she was. Miss Gale told her 
she was in the house of a friend. 

“ What friend ?” 

“That,” said Miss Gale, “I will 
tell you by-and-by. You are in 
good hands, and I am your physi- 
cian.” 

“| haye heard your voice before,” 
said Ina; “but I know not where; 
and it is so dark, Why is it so 
dark ?” 

“Because too much light is not 
good for you, You have met with 
an accident,” 

“ What accident, madam ?” 

“You fell, and hurt your poor 
forehead. See, I have bandaged 
it, and now you must let me wet 
the bandage—to keep your brow 
cocl,” 

“Thank you, madam,” said Ina, 
in her own sweet but queenly way; 
“you are very good to me. I wish 
I could see your face more clearly. 
I know your voice.” Then after 
a silence, during which Miss Gale 
eyed her with anxiety, she said, like 
one groping her way to the truth, 
* | — fell — and — hurt — my fore- 
head {—Ah !” 

Then it was she uttered the cry 
that made Vizard quake at the 
door, and shook, for a moment, even 
Rhoda’s nerves, though, as a rule, 
they were iron in a situation of this 
kind. 

It had all come back to Ina Klos- 
king. 

After that piteous cry, she never 


said a word, She did nothing but 
think, and put her hand to her 
head.. 

And soon after midnight she be- 
gan to talk incoherently. 

The physician could only proceed 
by physical means, She attacked 
the coming fever at once, with the 
remedies of the day, and also with 
an infusion of monk’s-hood. That 
poison, promptly administered, did 
not deceive her. She obtained a 
slight perspiration, which was s0 
much gained in the battle. 

In the morning she got the pa- 
tient shifted into another bed, and 
she slept a little after that. But 
soon she was awake, restless, and 
raving: still her character pervaded 
her delirium. No violence. Noth- 
ing any sore- injured woman need 
be ashamed to have said: only it 
was all disconnected. One moment 
she was speaking to the leader of 
the orchestra — at another to Mr. 
Ashmead—at another, with divine 
tenderness, to her sstill faithful 
Severne. And though not hurried, 
as usual in these cases, it was al- 
most incessant and pitiable to hear, 
each observation was so wise and 
good, yet, all being disconnected, 
the hearer could not but feel that a 
noble mind lay before him, over- 
thrown and broken into fragments 
like some Attic column. 

In the middle of this the handle 
was softly turned, and Zoe Vizard 
came in, pale and sombre. 

Long before this, she had said to 
Fanny, several times, “I ought to 
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o and see her;” and Fanny had 
said, “ Of course you ought.” 

So now she came. She folded 
her arms, and stood at the foot of 
the bed, and looked at her unhappy 
rival, unhappy as possible herself. 

What contrary feelings fought in 
that young breast! Pity and hatred. 
She must hate the rival who 
had come between her and him she 
loved; she must pity the woman 
who lay there, pale, wounded, and 
little likely to recover. 

And, with all this, a great desire 
to know whether this sufferer had 
any tight to come and seize Edward 
Severne by the arm, and so draw 
down calamity on both the women 
who loved him. 

She looked and listened, and 
Rhoda Gale thought it hard upon 
her patient. 

But it was not in human nature 
the girl should do otherwise: so 
Rhoda said nothing. 

What fell from Ina’s lips was 
not of a kind to make Zoe more 
her friend. 

Her mind seemed now like a 
bird tied by a long silken thread. 
It made large excursions, but con- 
stantly came back to her love. 
Sometimes that love was happy, 
sometimes unhappy. Often she said 
“ Edward” in the exquisite tone of 
a loving woman; and, whenever 
she did, Zoe received it with a sort 
of shiver, as if a dagger, fine as 
a needle, had passed through her 
whole body. 

At last, after telling some tenor 
that he had sung F natural instead 
of F sharp, and praised somebody’s 
rendering of a song in Ji flauto 
magico, and told Ashmead to make 
no more engagements for her at 
present, for she was going to Viz- 
ard Court, the poor soul paused a 
minute, and uttered a deep moan. 

“ Struck down by the very hand 
that was vowed to protect me!” said 
she. Then was silent again. Then 
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began to cry, and sob, and wring 
her hands. 

Zoe put her hand to her heart, 
and moved feebly towards the door. 
However, she stopped a moment to 
say, “I am no use here. You would 
soon have me raving in the next 
bed. I will send Fanny.” Then 
she drew herself up. “Miss Gale, 
everybody here is at your command. 
Pray spare nothing you can think 
of to save—my brother's guest,” 

There came out the bitter drop. 

When she had said that, she 
stalked from the room like some 
Red Indian bearing a mortal arrow 
in him, but too proud to show it. 

But when she got to her own 
room she herself on her sofa, 
and writhed and sobbed in agony. 

Fanny Dover came in and found 
her so, and flew to her. 

But she ordered her out quite 
wildly. “No, no; go to her, like 
all the rest, and leave poor Zoe all 
alone, She és alone.” 

Then Fanny clung to her, and 
tried hard to comfort her. 

This young lady now became 
very zealons and active. She di- 
vided her time between the two 
sufferers, and was indefatigable in 
their service. When she was not 
supporting Zoe, she was always at 
Miss Gale’s elbow offering her ser- 
vices. “Do let me help you,” she 
said; “do pray let me help. We 
are poor at home, and there is no- 
thing I cannot do. I’m worth any 
three servants.” 

She always helped ‘shift the pa- 


tient into a fresh bed, and that was , 


done very often. She would run to 
the cook or the butler for anything 
that was wanted in a hurry. She 
flung gentility and humbug to the 
winds. Then she dressed in ten 
minutes, and went and dined with 
Vizard, and made excuses for Zoe’s 
absence, to keep everything smooth : 
and finally, she insisted on sitting 
up with Ina Klosking till three in 
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the morning, and made Miss Gale 
go to bed in the room,  “ Paid 
nurses!” said she; “they are no 
use except to snore, and drink the 
patient’s wine, You and I will 
watch her every moment of. the 
night; and if I’m ever at a loss 
what to do, I will call you.” 

Miss Gale stared at her once, 
and then accepted this new phase 
of her character. 

The fever was hot while it lasted ; 
but it was so encountered with 
tonics, and port wine, and strong 
beef-soup — not your _ rubbishy 
beef-tea—that in forty-eight. hours 
it began to abate. Ina recognised 
Rhoda Gale as the lady who had 
saved Severne’s life at. Montpelier, 
and wept long and silently upon 
her sb § In due course Zoe, hear- 
ing there was a great change, came 
in again to look at her. She stood 


and eyed her. Soon Ina.Klosking 
caught sight of her, and stared at 


her. 

“You here!” said she. “ Ah! 
you are Miss Vizard, I am in your 
house, I will get up and leave it ;” 
and she made a feeble attempt to 
rise, but fell back, and the tears 
welled out of her eyes at her help- 
lessness. 

Zoe was indignant, but for the 
moment more shocked than any- 
thing else. She moved away a lit- 
tle, and.did not know what to say. 

* Let me look at you,” said the 
penert “ Ah! you are beautiful. 

‘hen I saw you at the theatre you 
fascinated me, How much more a 
man ; | will resist no more. You 
are too beautiful to be resisted. 
Take him, and let me die.” 

“T do her no good,” said Zoe, 
half sullenly, half trembling. 

“ Indeed you do not,” said Rhoda, 
menty and almost bitterly. She 
was all nurse, ’ 

“Tl come here no more,” said 
Zoe, sadly, but sternly, and left the 
room, 


Then Ina turned to Miss Gale 
and said, patiently, “I hope I was 
not rude to that lady—who has bro- 
ken my heart.” 

Fanny and Rhoda took each a 
hand, and told her she could not be 
rude to anybody. 

“My friends,” said Ina, looking 
piteously to each in turn, “ it is her 
house, you know, and she is very 
good to me now—after breaking my 
heart.” 

Then Fanny showed a deal of 
tact. “Her house!” said she; 
“it is no more hers than mine, 
Why, this house belongs to a gen- 
tleman, and he is mad after mu- 
sic. He knows you very well, 
though you don’t know him, and 
he thinks you the first singer in 
Europe.” 

“You flatter me,” said Ina, 
sadly. 

“ Well, he thinks so; and he is 
reckoned a very good judge. Ah! 
now I think of it, I will show you 
something, and then you will be- 
lieve me.” 

She ran off to the library, snatch- 
ed up Ina’s picture set round with 
pearls, and came panting in with it. 
There,” said she ; “ now, you look 
at that!” and she put it before her 
eyes. ‘Now, who is that, if you 
please ?” ; 

“Oh! it is Ina Klosking that 
was, Please bring me a glass.” 

The two ladies looked at each 
other. Miss Gale made a negative 
signal, and Fanny said, “ By-and- 
by. This will do instead, for it is 
as like as two peas. Now, ask your- 
self, how this comes to be in the 
house, and set in pearls. Why, 
they are worth three hundred 
pounds, I assure you that the mas- 
ter of this house’is fanatico per la 
musica; heard. you sing Siebel at 
Homburg — raved about you — 
wanted to call on you; we had to 
drag him away. from the place; 
and he declares you are the first 
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singer in the world; and you can- 
not doubt his sincerity, for here are 
the pearls.” 

Ina Klosking’s pale cheek col- 
oured, and then she opened her two 
arms wide, and put them round 
Fanny’s neck and Kissed her, Her 
innocent vanity was gratified, and 
her gracious nature suggested grati- 
tude to her, who had brought her 
the compliment, instead of the usual 
ungrateful bumptiousness praise eli- 
cits from vanity. 

Then Miss Gale put in her word 
—“ When you met with this unfor- 
tunate accident, I was for taking 
you up to. my house. It is three 
miles off; but he would not hear 
of it. “He said, ‘No; here she 
got her wound, and here she must 
be cured.’ ” 

“So,” said Fanny, “ pray set 
your mind at ease, My cousin 
Harrington is a very good. soul, 
but rather arbitrary. If’ you want 
to leave this place, yow must get 
thoroughly well and strong ;:for he 
will never let you go till you are.” 

Between these two ladies; clever 
and co-operating, Ina smiled, and 
seemed relieved; but she was too 
weak to converse any more just 
then. 

Some hours afterwards she beek- 
oned Fanny to her, and said, “The 
niaster of the house—what is his 
name ¢” 

“sHarrington Vizard.” 

“ What, !—Aer father ?” 

“La, no; only her half brother.” 

“If he is so kind to me because I 
sing, why comes he not to see. me? 
She has come.” 

Fanny smiled, “It is plain you 
are not an Englishwoman, though 
you speak it so beautifully. An 
English gentleman does not intrude 
into a lady’s room,” 

“ Tt. is his room,” 

“He would say that whilst you 
occupy it, it is yours, and not his.” 
“He awaits my invitation then?” 
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“I daresay he would come)’ if 
you were to invite him, but cer- 
tainly not without.” 

“ I wish to see him who has been 
so kind to me, and so loves music; 
but not to-day—lI feel unable.” 

The next day she asked fora 
glass, and was distressed at her ap- 
pearance. She begged for a cap. 

“ What. kind of cap?’ asked 
Fanny. 

“One like that,” said she, point- 
ing to.a portrait. on the wall... It 
was of a lady in a plain brown silk 
dress, and a little white shawl, and 
a neat cap with a narrow lace 
border all round her face, 

This particular cap was out of 


date full sixty years; but the 
had a store-room of religg 
Fanny, with Vizard’s helps 


rummaged out a cap of the sort, 
with a narrow frill all round. 

Her hair was smoothed, a white 
silk band passed over the ,now 
closed wound, and the cap fitted on 
her, She looked pale but angelic. 

Fanny went down to Vizard, and 
invited him to come and see Made- 
moiselle Klosking—by her desire. 
“ But,’ she added, “Miss Gale is 
very anxious, lest you should, get 
talking of Seyerne. She says the 
fever and loss of blood have weak- 
ened her terribly; and if we bring 
the fever on again, she cannot an- 
swer for her life.” 

“ Has she spoken of him to you?” 

“ Not once,” 

“Then why should she to me?” 

“ Because you are a man, and 
she may think to get the truth out 
of you: she knows we shall only say 
what is for the best. She is very 
deep, and we don’t, know hér mind 

et.” , 
3 Vizard said he would be as guard- 
ed as he could; but if they saw him 
going wrong, they must send him 
away. 

“ Oh, Miss Gale will-do that, you 
may be sure,” said Fanny. 
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Thus prepared, Vizard followed 
Fanny up the stairs to the  sick- 
room. 

Either there is such a thing as 
love at first sight, or it is something 
more than first sight, when an ob- 
servant man gazes at a woman for 
an*hour in a blaze of light, and 
drinks in her looks, her walk, her 
voice, and all the outward signs 
of a beautiful soul; for the stout 
cynic’s heart beat at entering that 
room, as it had not beat for. years. 
To be sure he had not only seen her 
on the stage in all her glory, but 
had held her, pale and bleeding, 
to his manly breast; and his heart 
warmed to her all the more, and, 
indeed, fairly melted with tender- 
s went in and announced 
him. He followed softly, and look- 
ed at her. - 

Wealth can make even a sick- 
room pretty. The Klosking lay on 
snowy pillows whose glossy damask 
was edged with lace, and upon her 
form was an eider-down quilt covered 
with violet-coloured satin, and her 
face was set in that sweet cap which 
hid her wound, and made her elo- 
quent face less ghastly. 

She turned to look at him, and 
he gazed at her in a way that spoke 
volumes, 

“ A seat,” said she, softly. 

Fanny was for putting one close 
to her. 

“No,” said Miss Gale, “lower 
down: then she need not turn her 
head.” 

So he sat down, nearer her feet. 

“My good host,” said she, in 
her mellow voice, that retained its 
quality but not its power, “I desire 
to thank you for your goodness to 
a poor singer, struck down—by the 
hand that was bound to protect 
her.” 

Vizard faltered out that there was 
nothing to thank him for. He 
was proud to have her under his 


roof, though deeply grieved at the 
cause, 

She looked at him, and her two 
nurses looked at her, and at each 
other, as much as to say, “She is 
going upon dangerous ground.” 

They were right. ut she had 
not the courage; or perhaps—as 
most women are a little cat-like in 
this that they go away once or twice 
from the subject nearest 'their heart, 
before they turn and pounce on it— 
she must speak of other things 
first. Said she, “ But, if I was un- 
fortunate in that, I was fortunate 
in this, that I fell into good hands, 
These ladies are sisters to me,” and 
she gave Miss Gale her hand: and 
kissed the other hand to Fanny, 
though she could scarcely lift it: 
“and I have a host who loves 
music, ‘and overrates my poor abil- 
ity.” Then, after a pause, “ What 
have you heard me sing ?” 

“ Siebel.” 

“Only Siebel! why, that is a 
poor little thing.” 

“So J thought, till I heard you 
sing it.” 

“ And, after Siebel, you bought 
my photograph.” 

“ Instantly.” 

“ And wasted pearls on it.” 

“No, madam; I wasted it on 
pearls.” 

“Tf I were well, I should call 
that extravagant. But it is per- 
mitted to flatter the sick. It is 
kind. Me you overrate, I fear: 
but you do well to honour music. 
Ay, I, who lie here wounded, and 
broken-hearted, do thank God for 
music. Our bodies are soon erush- 
el; our loves decay, or turn to 
hate; but art is immortal.” 

She could no longer roll this out 
in her grand contralto; but she 
could still raise her eyes with en- 
thusiasm, and her pale face was 
illuminated. A grand soul shone 
through her, though she was pale, 
weak, and prostrate, 











They admired her in silence, 
After a while she resumed, and 
said, “If I live, I must Jive for my 
art alone.” 

Miss Gale saw her approaching a 
dangerous topic : so she said, hastily, 
“Don’t say of you live, please, be- 
cause that is arranged. You have 
been out of danger this twenty-four 
hours, provided you do not relapse ; 
and I must take care of that.” 

“My kind friend,” said Ina, “I 
shall not relapse; only my weak- 
ness is pitiable. Sometimes I can 
scarcely forbear crying, I feel so 
weak. When shall I be stronger?” 

“ You shall be a little stronger 
every three days. There are always 
ups and downs in convalescence.” 

“ When shall I be strong enough 
to move ?” 

“Let me answer that question,” 
said Vizard. “ When you are strong 
enough to sing us Siebel’s great 
song.” 

“There,” said Fanny Dover; 
“there is a mercenary host for you. 
He means to have a song out of you. 
Till then you are his prisoner.” 

“ No, no, she is mine,” said Miss 
Gale; “and she shan’t go till she 
has sung me ‘ Hail, Columbia!’ 
None of your Italian trash for me.” 

Ina smiled, and said it was a fair 
condition, provided that ‘ Hail, 
Columbia’ with which composition 
unfortunately she was unacquainted, 
was not beyond her powers. “I 
have often sung for money,” said 
she, “but this time”—here she 
opened her grand arms, and took 
Rhoda Gale to her bosom—* TI shall 
sing for love.” 

“Now we have settled that,” 
said Vizard, “my mind is more at 
ease, and I will retire.” 

“One moment,” said Ina, turn- 
ing to him. Then in a low and 
very meaning voice, “ There ts some- 
thing else.” 

“No doubt there is plenty,” said 
Miss Gale, sharply: “and, by my 
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authority, I ne it all till you 
are cre 7 pe 2 byt tor 
the present, Mr. Vizard.” 

“T obey,” said he. “ But, ma- 
dam, please remember I am always 
at your service. Send for me when 
you please, and the oftener the 
better for me.” 

“Thank you, my kind host, 
Oblige me with your hand.” 

He gave her his hand. She 
took it, and put her lips to it with 
pure, and gentle, and seemly grati- 
tude, and with no loss of dignity, 
though the act was humble. 

He turned his head away, to hide 
the emotion that act and the touch 
of her sweet lips caused him; Miss 
Gale hurried him out of the room. 

“You naughty patient,” said she, 
“vou must do nothing to excite 
yourself.” 

“ Sweet physician, loving nurse, 
I am not excited.” 

Miss Gale felt her heart to see. 

“Gratitude does not excite,” said 
Ina. “It is too tame a feeling in 
the best of us.” 

“That is a fact,” said Miss Gale: 
“so letus all be grateful, and avoid 
exciting topics. Think what J 
should feel if-you had a relapse. 
Why, you would break my heart.” 

“ Should I?” 

“T really think you would, tough 
as it is, e gets so fond of an un- 
selfish patient. You cannot think 
how rare they are, dear. You are a 
pearl. i cannot afford to lose you.” 

“Then you shall not,” said Ina, 
firmly. “Know that I, who seem 
so weak, am a woman of great res- 
olution. I will follow good coun- 
sel: I will pone all dangerous — 
topics till I am stronger: I will 
live. For I will not grieve the 
true friends calamity has raised 
me,” 


Of course Fanny told Zoe all 
about this interview. She listened 
gloomily: and all she said was, 
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* Sisters do not go for much, when 
& man. is in love.” 

“Do brothers, when a woman 
is?” said Fanny. 

“I daresay they go for as much 
as they are worth.” 

* Zoe, that is not fair, Harring- 
ton is full of affection for you; but 
you will not go near him, Any 
other man would be very angry. 
Do pray make an effort, and come 
down to dinner to-day,” 

“No, no; he has you, and his 
Klosking; and I have my broken 
heart. I, am alone; and so I will 
be all alone.” 

She cried and sobbed, but she 
was obstinate, and Fanny. could 
only let her have her own way in 
that. 

Another question was soon dis- 

osed of. When Fanny invited 

on into the sick-room, she said, 
haughtily, “I go there no more, 
Cure her, and send her away—if 
Harrington will let her go. I dare- 
say she is to be pitied.” 

“Of course she is. She is your 
fellow-victim, if you would only let 
yourself see it.” — 

“ Unfortunately, instead of pity- 
ing her, I hate ,her. She has de- 
stroyed my happiness, and done 
herself no good. He does not love 
her, and never will,” 

Fanny found herself getting 
angry, so she said no more ;. for she 
was determined nothing should 
make her quarrel with poor Zoe, 
But after dinner, being iéte-d-téte 
with Vizard, she told him she was 
afraid Zoe could not see things as 
they were ; and she asked him if he 
had any idea what had become of 
Severne. 

“ Fled the country, I suppose,” 

“ Are you sure he is not lurking 
about ?” 

* What for?” 

“To get a word with Zoe— 
alone.” 

“He will not come near this, I 


will break: every bone in his skin if 
he does,” 

“ But he is so sly; he might 
hang about.” 

“What for? She never goes 
out; and, if she did, have you so 
poor an opinion of her as to think 
she would speak to him ?”’ 

.“Oh no; and she would forbid 
him tospeak to her. But he would 
be sure to persist, and he has such 
wonderful powers of explanation, 
and she is blinded by love; I think 
he would make her believe black 
was white, if he had a chance; and 
if he is.about he will get a chance 
some day. She is doing the very 
worst. thing she could—shutting 
herself up so. Any moment she 
will turn wild, and rush out reck- 
less, She is in a dangerous siate, 
you mark my words: she is broken- 
hearted, and yet she is bitter against 
everybody, except that young vil 
lain, and he is the only enemy she 
has in the world. I don’t believe 
Mademoiselle Klosking ever wronged 
her, nor ever will. Appearances are 
against her; but she is a good wo 
man, or I am a fool. Take my 
advice, Harrington, and be on your 
guard, If he had written a peni+ 
tent letter to Mademoiselle Klos- 
king, that. would be a_ different 
thing; but he ignores her, and 
that frightens me for Zoe.” 

Harrington would not admit, that 
Zoe needed any other safeguard 
against a detected scoundrel than 
her own sense of dignity. He con- 
sented, however, to take precautions, 
if Fanny would solemnly promise 
not to tell Zoe, and so wound her. 
On that condition, he would see his 
head-keeper to-morrow, and all the 
keepers and watchers. should. be 
posted so as to encircle the parish 
with vigilance. He assured Fanny 
these fellows had a whole system 
of signals to the ear and eye, and 
Severne could not get within a mile 
of the house undetected. “ But,” 
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said he, “I will not trust to that 
alone. I will send an advertisement 
to the local papers and the leading 
London journals, so worded, that 
the scoundrel shall know his for- 


women. That is real charity, not 


and the Klosking, who is-as. deep 
as the ocean ?” 

She thought a moment, and said, 
“There, I will have pity on. you. 
You shall understand one woman 


stagnant girls; I hate and despise 


oes 
80 gery is detected, and that he will before you die, and that is me; I'll 
ink be arrested on a magistrate’s war- give you the clue to my seeming 
rant if he sets foot in Barford- inconsistencies—if you will give me 
Did _ shire.” a cigarette.” 
ld Fanny said that was capital, and, | “ What, another hidden virtue! 
ch altogether, he had set her mind at You smoke ?” 
’n, rest. “Not I, except when 1 happen 
ok “Then do as much for me,” said to be,with a-noble soul, who won't 
ok Vizard. “Please explain a remark- tell.” 
ad able phenomenon. You were al- Vizard found her a Russian 
ce ways a bright girl, and no fool; but cigarette, and lighted his own cigar, 
r'y not exactly what humdrum people and she lectured as follows :— 
ig would call a good girl, You arenot | “What women love, and can’t do 
1e offended ?” without, if they are young and 
c- “The idea! Why, I have pub- healthy, and spirited, is—Excite- 
y, licly disowned goodness again and ment, Iam one who pines for it, 
1- ain, You have heard me.” Now society. is so constructed that, 
t “So I have, But was not that to get excitement, you must be 
- rather deceitful of you? for you naughty. Waltzing all night, and 
e have turned out as good as gold. flirting all day, are excitement, 
) Anxiety’ bas kept me at home of Crochet, and church, and examining 
l late, and I have watched you. You girls in St. Matthew, and dining en 
live for others; you are all over famille, and going to bed at ten, are 
the house to serve two suffering stagnation. Good irls—that means 


sexual charity, which humbugs the 
world, but not me, You are-cook, 
housemaid, butler, nurse, and friend 
to both of them. In an interval of 
your time, so creditably employed, 
you come and cheer me up with 
your bright little face, and give me 
wise advice, I know that- women 
are all hambugs; only you are a 
humbug _ reversed, pa deserve a 
statue—and trimmings. You have 
been passing yourself off for a 
naughty girl, and all the time you 
were an extra good one,” 

“And that puzzles the woman- 
hater, the ea student, who says 
he has fathomed woman. My poor 
dear Harrington, if you cannot read 
so shallow a character as I am, how 
will you. get on with. those ladies 
up-stairs,—Zoe, who is as deep as 
the sea, and turbid with passion— 








the tame little wretches, and I never 
was one, and never will be. But 
now look here: We have two ladies 
in love with one villain—that is 
exciting, One gets nearly killed in 
thé house—that is gloriously ex- 
citing ; the other is broken-hearted. 
If I were to be a bad girl, and say, 
‘It is not my business ;- I will leave 
them to themselves, and go my 
little mill-round of selfishness as 
before,’—why, what a fool I must be! 
I should lose Excitement. Instead 
of that, I run and get things for the 
Klosking—Excitement. I cook for 
her, and nurse her, and sit up half 
the night—Excitement, Then I 
run to Zoe, and do my best for her 
—and get snubbed—Excitement. 
Then I sit at the head of your table, 
and order yon —Bacitement, Oh, 
it is lovely 1” 
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when 


“Shall you not be so 
utine 


they both get well, and 
recommences ?” 

“Of course I shall: that is the 
sort of good girl Iam. And oh, 
when that fatal day comes, how I 
shall flirt! Heaven help my next 
flirtee! I shall soon flirt out the 
stigma of a good girl. You mark 
my words, I shall flirt with some 
married man, after this. I never 
did that yet. But I shall; I know 
I shall.—Ah !—there, I have burnt 
my finger.” 

“ Never mind ; that is exciting.” 

“ As such Laccept it. Good-bye. 
I must go and relieve Miss Gale. 
Exit the good girl on her mission 
of charity; ha! ha! ha!” She 
hummed a valse & deux temps, and 
went dancing out with such a whirl, 
that her petticoats, which were 
ample, and not, as now, like a sack 
tied at the knees, made quite a 
cool air in the room. 

She had not been gone long, 
when Miss Gale came down, full of 
her patient. She wanted to get her 
out of bed during the daytime; but 
said she was not strong enough to 
sit up. Would he order an invalid 
couch down from London? She 
described the article, and where it 
was to be had. 

He said Harris should go up.in 
the morning, and bring one down 
with him. 

He then put her several ques- 
tions about her patient; and at last 
asked her, with an anxiety he in 
vain endeavoured to conceal, what 
she thought was the relation be- 
tween her and Severne. 

Now it may be remembered that 
Miss Gale had once been on the 
point of telling him all she knew, 
and had written him a letter. But, 
at that time, the Klosking was not 
expected to appear on the scene in 

rson. Were she now to say she 

ad seen her and Severne living 
together, Rhoda felt that she should 


lower her patient. She had not 
the heart to do that. 

Rhoda Gale was not of an amorous 
temperament, and she was all the 
more open to female attachments, 
With a little encouragemecrt she 
would have loved Zoe, but she had 
now transferred her affection to the 
Klosking. She replied to Vizard, 
almost like a male lover defending 
the object of his affection. 

“ The exact relation is more than 
I can tell: but I think he has lived 
upon her, for she was richer than he 
was; and I feel sure he has pro- 
mised her marriage. And my great 
fear now is lest he should get hold 
of her and keep his promise. He is 
as poor as a rat ora female physi- 
cian: and she has a fortune, in her 
voice, and has money besides, Miss 
Dover tells me. Pray keep her here 
till she is quite well, please.” 

“T will.” 

“ And then let me have her up at 
Hillstoke. She is beginning to love 
me, and I dote on her,” 

“So do I.” 

“ Ah, but you must not.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because 

“ Well, why not?” 

“She is not to love any man 
again who will not marry her. I 
won't let her. Tl kill her first, I 
love her so. A rogue she shan’t 
marry, and I can’t let you marry her, 
because her connection with that 
Severne is mysterious. She seems 
the soul of virtue, but I could not 
let you marry her until things are 
clearer.” 

“Make your mind easy. I will 
not marry her—nor anybody else— 
till things are a great deal clearer 
than I have ever found them, where 
your sex is concerned.” 

Miss Gale approved the resolution. 

Next day Vizard posted his 
keepers, and sent his advertisements 
to the London and country journals. 

Fanny came into his study, to 
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isl tell him there was more trouble— 


Miss Maitland taken seriously ill, 
and had written to Zoe. 

“Poor old soul!” said Vizard. 
“JT have a great mind to ride over 
and see her.” ’ 

“Somebody ought to go,” said 
Fanny. 

“ Well, you go.” 

“How can I—with Zoe, and 
Mademoiselle Klosking, and you, to 
look after ?” 

“Instead of one old woman. 
Not much excitement in that,” 

“No, cousin, To think of your 
remembering! Why, you must 
have gone to bed sober.” 

“T often do.” 

“You were always an eccentric 
landowner.” 

“Don’t. you talk. You are a 
caricature.” 

This banter was interrupted by 
Miss Gale, who came to tell Har- 
rington Mademoiselle Klosking de- 
sired to see him at his leisure. 

He said he would come directly. 

“ Before you go,” said Miss Gale, 
“Jet us come to an understanding. 
She had only two days’ fever: but 
that fever, and the loss of blood, 
and the shock to her ‘nerves, 
brought her to death’s door by ex- 
haustion. Now she is slowly re- 
covering her strength, because she 
has a healthy stomach, and I give 
her no stimulants to spur and then 
weaken her, but choice and simple 
esculents, the effect of which I 
watch, and vary them accordingly. 
But the convalescent period is 
always one of danger, especially 
from chills to the body and excite- 
ments tothe brain. At no period 
are more patients thrown away, from 
want of vigilance. Now I can 
guard —e chills and other bodily 
things, but not against excitements 
—uniless you co-operate. The fact 
is, we must agree to avoid speaking 
about Mr. Severne. We must be 


on our guard. We must parry—we 
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must evade—we must be deaf, 
stupid, slippery; but no Severne 
—for five or six days more, at all 
events,” 

Thus forewarned, Vizard, in due 
course, paid his second visit to Ina 
Klosking. 

He found her propped up with 
pillows this time. She begged him 
to be seated. 

She had evidently something on 
her mind, and her nurses watched 
her like cats, 

“ You are fond of music, sir?” 

“ Not of all music: I adore good 
music, I hate bad; and I despise 
mediocre., Silence is golden indeed, 
compared with poor music.” 

“ You are right, sir. Haye you 
good music in the house ?” 

“ A little. I get all the operas, 
and you know there are generally. 
one or two good things in an opera 
—amongst the rubbish. But the 

eat bulk of our collection is ra- 
ther old-fashioned. It is sacred 
music; oratorios, masses, anthems, 
services, chants. My mother was 
the collector. Her tastes were good, 
but narrow. Do you care for that 
sort of music ?” 

“Sacred music? Why, it is, of 
all music, the most divine, and 
soothes the troubled soul. Can I 
not see the books? I read music 
like words, By reading I almost 
hear.” 

“ We will bring you up a dozen 
books to begin on,” 

He went down directly; and 
such was his pleasure in doing any- 
thing for the Klosking, that he exe- 
cuted the order in person, brought 
up.a little pile of foliosand quartos, 
beautifully bound and lettered, a 
lady having been the collector, 

Now, as he mounted the stairs, 
with his very chin upon the pile, who 
should he see looking over the rails 
at him, but his sister Zoe, 

She was sadly changed. There 
was a fixed ashen alos on her 
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cheek, and a dark circle under her 
eyes. 

He stopped to look at her. “ at 
poor child,” said he, “you loo 
very ill.” 

“‘T am very ill, dear.” 

“ Would you not be better for a 
change ?” 

“T might.” 

“ Why coop yourself up in your 
own room? Why deny yourself a 
brother’s sympathy ?” 

The girl trembled, and tears came 
to her eyes. 

“Is it with me you sympathise ?” 
said she. 

“Can you doubt it, Zo¢?” 

Zoe huog her head a moment, 
and did not reply. Then she made 
a diversion. “ What are those 
books ?—Oh, I see; your mo- 
ther’s music-books. Nothing is 
too good for her.” 

“ Nothing in the way of music- 
books is too good for her. For 


shame !—are you jealous of that 


unfortunate lady ?” 

Zoe made no reply. 

She put her hands before her 
face, that Vizard might not see her 
mind. 

Then he rested his books on a 
table, and came and took her head 
in his hands paternally. “Do not 
shut yourself up any longer. Soli- 
tude is dangerous to the afflicted. 
Be more with me than ever; and 
let this eruel blow bind us more 
closely, instead of disuniting us.” 

He kissed her lovingly; and his 
kind words set her tears flowing. 
But they did her little good. They 
were bitter tears. Between her and 
her brother there was now a barrier 
sisterly love could not pass. He 
hated and despised Edward Sev- 
erne; and she only distrusted him, 
and feared he was a villain: she 
loved him still with every fibre of 
her heart, and pined for his - 
nation of all that seemed so dark. 

So then he entered the sick-room 


with his music ~ books; and Zoe, 
after watching him im, without 
seeming to do 80, crept away to 
her own room. 

Then there was rather a pretty 
little scene. Miss Gale and Miss 
Dover, on each side of the bed, held 
a heavy music-book, and Mademoi- 
selle Klosking turned the leaves 
and read, when the composition 
was worth reading. If it was not, 
she quietly passed it over, without 
any injurious comment. 

Vizard watched her from the foot 
of the bed, and could tell in a mo- 
ment by her face whether the com- 
position was good, bad, or indifferent. 
‘When bad, her face seemed to turn 
impassive, like marble ; when good, 
to expand; and when she lighted 
on a masterpiece, she was almost 
transfigured, and her face shone 
with elevated joy. 

This was a study to the enamour- 
ed Vizard, and it did not escape the 
quick- sighted doctress, She de 
spised music on its own merits, but 
she despised nothing that could be 
pressed into the service of medicine: 
and she said to herself, “TI’'ll cure 
her with esculents and music.” 

The book was taken away to make 
room for another. 

Then said Ina Klosking, “ Mr. 
Vizard, I desire to say a word to 
you. Excuse me, my dear friends.” 

Miss Gale coloured up. She had 
not foreseen a téte-d-téte between Viz- 
ard and her patient. However, there 
was no help for it: and she with- 
drew to a little distance with Fanny; 
but she said to Vizard, openly and 
expressively, “ Remember !” 

When they had withdrawn a 
little way, Ina Klosking fixed her 
eyes on Vizard; and said, in a low 
voice, “ Your sister !” 

Vizard started a little at the sud- 
denness of this, but he said nothing: 
he did not know what to say. 

When she had waited a little, 
and he said nothing, she spoke 











~agail. 


“Tell me something about 
ner.—Is she good? Forgive me: 
it is not that I doubt.” 

“She is good, according to her 
lights.” 

. &Ts she proud ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts she just?” 

“No, And I never met'a wofman 
that was.” 

“Indeed it is rare. 
she not visit me ?” 

“T don’t know.” ° 

“She blames me for all that has 
happened.” ; 

“T don’t know, madam, My 
sister looks very ill, and keeps her 
‘own room. If she does nut visit 
you, she holds equally aloof from 
us all. She has not taken g single 
meal with me for some days.” 

“Since I was your patient and 
your guest.” 

“Pray do not conclude from 
that Who can interpret a wo- 
man ¢” 

“ Another womas. Enigmas to 
you, we are transparent to each 
other. Sir, will you grant me a 
favour? Will you persuade Miss 
Vizard to see me here alone—all 
alone? It will be a greater trial to 
me than to her, for I am weak. 
In this request I am‘ not selfish. 
She can do nothing for me; but I 
can do a little for her, to pay the 
debt of gratitude I owe this hospi- 
table house. May Heaven bless it, 
from the roof to the foundation- 
stone |” 

“T will speak to my sister: and 
she shall visit you--with the con- 
sent of your physician.” 

“Tt is well,” said Ina Klosking, 
and beckoned her friends; one of 
whom, Miss Gale, proceeded to feel 
her pulse, with suspicious glances 
at Vizard. But she found the 
pulse calm, and said so. 

Vizard took his leave, and went 
straight to Zoe’s room. She was 
not there. He was glad of that; 


Why does 
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for it gave him hopes she was 
going to respect his advice, and 
give up her solitary life. 

He went down-stairs, and on to 
the lawn, to look for her. He 
could not see her anywhere. 

At last, when he had given up 
looking for her, he found her in 
his study, crouched ‘in a corner. 

She rose at. sight of him, and 
stood before him. “ Harrington,’ 
said she, in rather a commandi 
way, “ Aunt: Maitland is ill, and 
wish to go to her.” 

Harrington stared at her, with 
surprise. “ You are not well enough 
yourself.” 

“ Quite well enough in body to 
go anywhere,” ; 

“Well, but.” said Harrington— 
she caught him up impatiently. 
“Surely you cannot object to my 
visiting Aunt Maitland. She is 
dangerously ill. I had a second 
ietter, this morning—see.” And 
she held him out 4 letter. ~ 

Harrington was in a difficulty. 
He felt sure this was not her real 
motive; but he did not like to say 
so, harshly, to an unhappy girl. 
He took a moderate course. “ Not 
just now, dear,” said he, 

“What! am I to wait till she 
dies?” cried Zoe, getting agitated at 
his opposition. 

“ Be reasonable, dear. You know 
you are the mistress of this house. 
Do not desert me just now. Con- 
sider the position, It is: a very 
chattering county. I entertain Made- 
moiselle Klosking ; I could not do 
otherwise when she was nearly 
killed in my. hall. But for my 
sister to go away whilst she remains 
here would have a bad effect.” 

“It is too late to think of that, 
Harrington. The mischief is done; 


and you must plead your eccentri- 
city. Why should I bear the blame? 
I never approved it.” 

“You would have sent her to 
an inn, eh ?” 
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“No; but Miss Gale offered to 
take her.” 

* Then Iam to understand that 
you propose to mark your reproba- 
tion of my conduct by leaving my 
house.” 

“ What! publicly? Oh no. You 
may say to yourself that your sister 
could not bear to stay under the 
same roof with Mr. Severne’s mis- 
tress. But this chattering county 
shall never know my mind. My 
aunt is dangerously ill.—She lives 
but thirty miles off—She is a fit 
object of pity. She is a—respect- 
able—lady; she is all alone: no 
female physician; no flirt, turned 
sister of charity ; no woman-hater— 
to fetch and carry for her. And so 
I shall go to her. [am your sister, 
not yourslave, If you grudge me 
your horses, I will go on foot.” 

Vizard was white with wrath, 
but governed himself like a man. 
“Go on, young lady,” said he; “go 
on. ‘Jeer, and taunt, and wound 
the best brother any young mad- 
woman ever had. But don’t think 
Pll answer you as you deserve. I’m 
too cunning. If I was to say an 
unkind word to you, I should suffer 
the tortures of the damned. So, go 
on.” 

“No, no. Forgive me, Harring- 
ton. It is your opposition that 
drives me wild, Oh, have pity on 
me. I shall go mad, if I stay here. 
Do, pray, pray, pray let me go to 
Aunt Maitland.” 

“You shall go, Zoe. But, I tell 
you plainly, this step will be a blow 
to our affection—the first.” 

Zoe cried at that. But, as she 
did not withdraw her request, Har- 
rington told her, with cold civility, 
that she must be good enough to be 
ready directly after breakfast to- 
morrow, and take as little luggage 
as she- could with convenience to 
herself. 


Horses were sent on that night 


to the “ Fox,” an inn half-way be. ‘ 
tween Vizard Court and Miss Mait- 
land’s place. 

In the morning, a light barouche, 
with a sling for luggage, came round, 
and Zoe was soon seated in it. Then 
to her surprise, Harrington came 
out, and sat beside her. 

She was pleased at this, and 
said, “ What! are you going with 
me, dear; all that way ?”’ 

“Yes, to save appearances,” said 
he: and took out a newspaper to 
read.. 

This froze Zoe, and she retired 
within herself. 

It was a fine fresh morning ; the 
coachman drove fast; the air fanned 
her cheek ; the motion was enliven- 
ing; the horses’ hoofs rang quick 
and clear upon the road, ‘Fresh 
objects met the eye every moment, 
Her heart was as sad and aching as 
before; but there arose a faint en- 
couraging sense that some day she 
might be better, or things might 
take some turn. 

When they had rolled about ten 
miles, she said, in a low voice, 
“ Harrington.” 

“ Well?” 

“You were right. Cooping one’s 
self up is the way to go mad.” 

“ Of course it is.” 

“T feel a litle bette now; a 
very little.” 

“T am glad of it.” 

But he was not hearty: and she 
said no more. 

He was extremely attentive to 
her all the journey, and, indeed, 
had never been half so polite to 
her. 

This, however, led to a result he 
did not intend or anticipate. Zoe, 
being now cool, fell into a state of 
compunction and dismay. She saw 
his affection for her leaving him, and 
stiff politeness coming, instead, 

She leaned forward, put her hands 
on his knees, and looked, all scared, 
in his face. “Harrington!” she 
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cried, “I was wrong. What is 
Aunt Maitland tome? You are my 
all. Bid him turn the horses’ heads 
and go home.” 

“Why, we are only six miles 
from the place.” 

“ What does that matter? We 
shall have had a good long drive 
together, and I will dine with you 
after it; and I will ride or drive 
with you every day, if you will let 
me.” 

Vizard could not help smiling. 
He was disarmed. “ You impulsive 
young monkey,” said he, “I shall 
do nothing of the kind. In the 
first place, I couldn’t turn back from 
anything; I’m only a man. In the 
next place, I have been thinking it 
over, as you have; and this is a 
good move of ours, though I was a 
little mortified at first. Occupation 
is the best cure of love; and this 
old lady will find you plenty. Be- 
sides, nursing improves the charac- 
ter. Look at that frivolous girl, 
Fanny, how she has come out, And 
you Soaar, Zoe, if you get sick of 
it in a day or two, you have only 
to write to me, and I will send for 
you directly. A short absence, with 
so reasonable a motive as visiting 
a sick aunt, will provoke no com- 
ments. It is all for the best.” 

This set Zoe at her ease; and 
brother and sister resumed , their 
usual manners. 

They reached Miss Maitland’s 
house, and were admitted to her 
sick-room. She was really very 
ill; and thanked them so patbeti- 
cally for coming to visit a poor lone 
old woman, that now they were 
both glad they had come. 

Zoe entered on her functions 
with an alacrity that surprised her- 
self; and Vizard drove away. But 
he did not drive straight home. 
He had started from Vizard Court 
with other views. He had tele- 
graphed Lord Uxmoor, the night 
before, and now drove to his place, 
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which was only five miles distant. 
He found him at home, and soon 
told him his errand. ‘ Do you re- 
member meeting a young fellow at ° 
my house, called Severne ?” 

“T do,” said Lord Uxmoor, drily 
enough. 

“ Well, he has turned out an im- 
postor.” 

Uxmoor’s eye flashed. He had 
always suspected Severne of being 
his rival, and a muin cause of his 
defeat. “An impostor?” said he: 
“that is rather a strong word. 
Certainly I never heard a gentleman 
tell such a falsehood as he volunteer- 
ed about—what’s the fellow’s name ? 
—a detective.” 

“Oh, Poikilus. That is nothing, 
That was one of his white lies. 
He isa villain all round, and a 
forger by way of climax.” 

“ A forger! What! a criminal?” 

“Rather. Here are his drafts. 
The drawer and acceptor do not 
exist. The whole thing was written 
by Edward Severne, whose endorse- 
ment figures on the bill. He got 
me to cash these bills. I deposit 
them with you, and I ask you fora 
warrant to commit him — if he 
should come this way.” 

“Ts that likely ?” 

“Not at all; it is a hundred to 
one he never shows his nose again 
in Barfordshire. When he was 
found out, he bolted, and left his 
very clothes in my house. I packed 
them off to the ‘Swan’ at Tad- 
dington. He has never been beard 
of .since; and I have warned him, 
by advertisement, that he will be 
arrested if ever he sets foot in Bar- 
fordshire.” 

* Well, then ?” 

“ Well, then—I am not going to 
throw away a chance. The beggar 
had the impudence to spoon on my 
sister Zoe. That was my fault, not 
hers. He was an old college ac- 
quaintance, and I gave him oppor- 
tunities: I deserve to be horse- 


T 








whipped. However, I am not going 
to commit the same blunder twice. 
My sister is in your neighbourhood 
” for a few days.” 
“Ah!” 
“ And perhaps you will be good 
enough to keep your eye on her.” 
“T feel much honoured by such 
a cominission. But you have not 
told me where Miss Vizard is.” 
“With her aunt, Miss Maitland, 
at Somerville Villa, near Bagley. 
Apropos, I had better tell you what 
she is there for, or your good Dow- 
ager will be asking her to parties. 
She has come to nurse her Aunt 
Maitland. The old lady is seriously 
ill, and all our young coquettes are 
going in for nursing. e have a 
sick lady at our house, I am sorry 
to say, and she is nursed like a 
ueen, by Doctress Gale, and ex- 
irt, Fanny Dover. Now is ful- 
filled the saying that was said— 


‘Oh woman, in our hours of case ;’ 


I spare you the rest, and simply re- 
mark that our Zoe, fired by the 
example of those two ladies, has 
devoted herself to nursing Aunt 
Maitland. It is very good of her, 
but .experience tells me she will 
very soon find it extremely trying ; 
and, as she is a very pretty girl, 
and therefore a fit subject of male 
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charity, you might pay her a visit 
now and then, and show her that 
this best of all possible worlds 
contains young gentlemen of dis. 
tinction, with long and glossy 
beards, as well as peevish old 
women, who are extra selfish and 
tyrannical when they happen to be 
sick.” 

Uxmoor positively radiated as 
this programme was unfolded to 
him. Vizard observed that, and 
chuckied inwardly. 

He then handed him the forged 
acceptances, 

Lord Uxmoor begged him to 
write down the facts on paper, and 
also his application for the warrant, 
He did so, Lord Uxmoor locked 
the paper up, and the friends 
— : Vizard drove off, easy in 

is mind, and congratulating him- 
self, not unreasonably, on his little 
combination, by means of which he 
had provided his sister with a watch- 
dog, a companion, and an honour- 
able lover, all in one. , 

Uxmoor put on his hat and strode 
forth into his own grounds, with 
his heart beating high at this 
strange turn of things in favour of 
his love. 

Neither foresaw the strange com- 
binations which were to arise out of 
an event that appeared so simple 
and one-sided. 
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THovGH we may fairly count our- 
selves as the foremost among nations 
in the distribution of the fruits of 
machinery over the face of the globe, 
we do not hold the absolute mono- 

oly of all. Other communities 
com small special trades of their 
own, wherein we are their custom- 
ers, like the rest of the world. It 
is instructive to look at all practices 
between man and man from both 
sides,—from the negative as well as 
the positive-—frem the takers as 
well as the givers—from the buyers 
as well as the sellers, In this view 
I offer you the results of some in- 
quiries into the physiology of a 
curious monopoly enjoyed by a 
German town in a commodity that 
deserves to be ranked as about the 
hardest in that t division of 
commerce called the hard line. We 
are as far up the Rhine as Bingen. 
The town itself is signally uninter- 
esting to any one whose aspirations 
go beyond the well-cooked dinner 
of one of the best Rhenish hotels. 
The scrubby vineyards are as dreary 
as the others that have tired you. 
If you scramble "p to the schloss, 
you will find that, like many others 
of “the frequent feudal towers” 
that frown over the wild and wind- 
ing Rhine, it is merely a yeoman’s 
ill-conditioned grange, with some- 
thing like turret and battlements 
cemented on its top to make it look 
fierce from a distance. ope 
you take the train up the valley of 
the Nahe. The stream is generally 
muddy where it jos the Rhine, 
but it brightens as you ascend it, 
and the hills are greener and fresher 
than those you have left in the 
grand thoroughfare. You pass the 
picturesque village of Birkenfeld, 
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and look into the next village— 
Oberstein—perhaps as picturesque, 
but not so clean. It is almost en- 
tirely occupied by workin le. 
Their houses rise iegal y slong 
the crea base of a rea 
screen: they look as oy ie 
been ribge pared the face. of ro 
rock and had stuck there. Two 
castles ete the general effect 
with a feudal finish. Near them is 
the oddest of all churches—liter- 
ally a cave. It is eut into the base 
of the rock, and fronted with some 
architectural devices. Inside, a 
strange, unwholesome-looking green- 
ness spreads over everything ; but 
it has otherwise all the aspects of a 
church built a couple of centuries 
ago, even in the element of monu- 
mental statuary. 

The rocks around Oberstein have 
long been peculiar as yielding in 
rich variety several kinds of decor- 
ative minerals, going by the names 
of jasper, chalcedony, agate, corne- 
lian, onyx, and the like. Here the 
size of some of the agate nodules’is 
on such a scale that the crystals in 
their hollows are large enough to be 
cut into jewellery ; and so furnish, 
by their varied colours, the trinkets. 
that pass as sapphires, emeralds, 
beryls, and amethysts. Working in 
these materials became b degrets 
the standard industry of e, 
and a trade in the produce ually 
expanded. As the workers increased: 


in number, and bred up a race to. 
follow in the ways of their parents, - 


the riches of the surrounding rocks 
were insufficient to supply the ma- 
terials for the manufacturing and 
trading enterprise so created, and 
the raw material was brought "from 
all quarters whence it could be 
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easily supplied. This, let it be 
parenthetically noted, is not an un- 
usual phenomenon in the growth 
of a standard market. Our linen 
manufacture began where hemp 
grew; and it would have perhaps 
risen to the consumption of half 
the lint grown throughout the world, 
but cotton—an entirely foreign 
material, to be treated in a different 
manner—took to itself the lion’s 
share in the vegetable textures. 
With wool it was otherwise. All 
the animal textures, with small ex- 
ceptions, came from the backs of 
sheep; and the produce and sale of 
woollen textures were rigorously 
protected by merciless laws, be- 
cause it was believed that the waste 
countries of northern England and 
of Scotland afforded facilities un- 
matched by any other part of Eu- 
rope for the rearing of sheep; and 
it was the duty of a paternal Gov- 
ernment to cultivate by rewards, 
and protect by punishments, an ar- 
rangement of nature so fruitful 
in blessings. The land was re- 
deemed from barrenness and made 
pleasant and profitable. Mutton 
was abundant, and the woollen 
manufacture of the country became a 
mighty trade. The manufacture and 
trade still prevail in the same dis- 
tricts where they were thus fostered. 
But their very expansion, by bring- 
ing together multitudes of people, 
has narrowed the sheep - rearing. 
Possibly some of the great manu- 
factories that were founded when 
there was not a stone of foreign 
wool imported, now do not con- 
sume a stone annually of the native- 
grown matcrial—all comes from 
Australia. In Oberstein, it cannot 
be said that the native material has 
been exhausted; but it is now evi- 
dently a mere trifle in comparison 
with the imports from Brazil and 
other distant places. The manufac- 
ture of flannels and stockings has 
not much .akin to the cutting of 





jewellery ; but I bring the two in- 
dustries together as instances of a 
phenomenon often seen in the physi- 
ology of manufacturing industries, 
that the staple of industry may 
remain when the local facilities out 
of which it may have grown have 
departed. 

fell, all the civilised world 
buys the ornamental stone-work of 
Oberstein, Of course it is adjusted 
to the demand, and the demand is 
often ‘for an article that has got 
into esteem by coming into exist- 
ence somewhere else. The tourists 
create markets in countless places 
for some special product of the 
locality—something to be carried 
home as;a memorial. The Oberstein 
stone-cutter studies this distribu- 
tion of mercantile enterprise, and 
endeavours to supply all the markets 
at least with jewellery. 

Trade, in catching a new market, 
has a power and subtilty compar- 
able only to the operations of the 
common air when giving effect to 
nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum, 
or water finding its level by hy- 
draulic pressure. The manufacturer 
who lets the great stream of wrought 
goods out upon the world from his 
emporium knows little or nothing 
of the various ducts that carry, and 
the various forces that press them 
through these ducts to the con- 
sumer. He may have had an idea 
that the commodity will “ take,” 
and is worth a trial. When that 
is successful, he only knows that 
his goods are carried rapidly off his 
hands, and he may safely bring 
more into the market. The distri- 
bution is the result of a moral law 
of nature, exhibiting itself in the 
phenomena of selfishness begotten 
of skill in a certain number of human 


beings acting gr mance to one end, 


as bees make the honeycomb with 
their separate cells. 
I propose to lay before you a 


curious specimen of the operation — 
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a of this law in the distribution in 


unexpected places and unexpected 
shapes of what the Germans call 
their aachen-ware. You are taken to 
one of the spots—on the sea-beach, 
or some of the centres of attraction 
called watering-places — whitherto 
resort the infirm in the hope of 
mitigating disease and prolonging 
life. I believe you and I, who have 
had no experience of what that 
phase of existence is, can have 
little conception of the intensity of 
its miseries. The strong man who 
has buffeted with the world suc- 
cessfully—to whom the excitement 
of constant action is as the breath 
of life—must pass his days in some 
distant, inconvenient, intolerable 
region, in utter solitude but for the 
crawling about of a few creatures 
who only remind him of his own 
sad fate. The great standard sports 
of his kind—hunting, shooting, 
even fishing—are precluded. One 
may surely say that gambling is 
not to be commended as a last re- 
sourse. 

The ‘unfortunate is told that he 
may read a little; but he hates 
books. Well, he may observe nature ; 
but can aught be more stale and 
unprofitable? Let us, however, turn 
the observation of nature into a 
means to our end—into a pursuit ; 
and let what he is told to pursue 
be an acquisition—something that 
he can actually hold in his hand, 
possess, and keep in his possession, 
It is not easy to link this desirable 
end with the great natural sciences 
unless one is far advanced in the 
acquisition of them as sciences. A 
hortus siccus is a poor possession 
to one who is not a botanist. An 
adept in conchology may extract a 
world of suggestive science out of 
the common shells on our seaboard ; 
but the tired barrister or banker, 
relegated to some bathing-place for 
change of air, who should pass his 
hours in picking these up and 


* 


ranging them on his chimney-piece, 
would be apt to excite a little 
shaking of the head among his old 
friends in town. 

However, the case is desperate. 
Some light easy hobby must be 
acquired, even at the cost of a little 
ridicule; and after having, with a 
due sense of ‘responsibility, looked 
at the claims of various pursuits, I 
come to the conclusion of recom- 
mending the victim to pick up 


stones. If he begin without science ” 


he will learn by degrees how to 
distinguish what is worth keeping 
from what is not; and then a path 
of ambition, boundless in. extent, 
is opened—for is there any other 
chattel in the world so valuable as 
certain stones are? 

‘The lithologist, who in a small 
hard line may be counted a sports- 
man, is already becoming a dis- 
tinct being from the geologist, 
who is a philosopher. He is al- 
ready so far advanced as to have 
a small literature at his service. 
This is generally sorted geographi- 
cally, becoming in that way an item 
in the guide-books; but there is 
also a general literature in litholog- 
ical sport, and it is showing its ex- 
pansiveness by a classified division. 
I have beside me an amiable little 
book called ‘Beach Rambles in 
search of Seaside Pebbles and 
Crystals, with some Observations on 
the Origin of the Diamond and 
other Precious Stones,’ by J. G. 
Francis. I call the book atiable, 
because I think its light, cheery, 
half-enthusiastic tone, and its easy, 
simple, yet attractive suggestions, 
might have a wholesome influence 
on any of those beings, sick in body 
and at heart, whose impression on 
first reaching the bleak and barren 
shore can but deepen the already 
existing depression. The author of 
the book is too healthy an enthu- 
siast to be exactly followed by the 
tottering invalid. He says of the 
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qualifications and duties of “a 
searcher after pebbles,” that 


“He should have good legs, good 
eyes, good judgment, and—I may as 
well say it at once—good temper. He 
should choose a likely part of an unfre- 
quented beach, and should go down 
at the right hour, somewhere about 
half-tide, when the tide is running out. 
It is well for him to walk with the sun 
a little behind him and on one side; 
and I would recommend him, if pos- 
sible, to avoid entertaining a north- 
easter in his teeth.”—P. 46. 


These are the sayings of a hale 
and hearty man who has warmed 
to his hobby, and, like an expe- 
rienced huntsman, cannot readily 
tolerate what is slovenly or unca- 
nonical; or like your friend the 
mighty golfer, who complained of 
“a deal of levity in that game.” 

But if it exacts sterling qualities 
in the healthy devotee, the book 
shows how easy a thing it is to 
acquire the initiative in the prac- 
tice; and he must be hopeless in- 
deed who would not desire to be- 
hold a vista of progress in the only 
available pursuit that infirmity has 
left to him, And there is hope of 
a pleasant way of life in such pre- 
cepts as these :— 


“If you hear the sea make a dull 
booming noise during the night, be on 
the look-out two or three tides later, 
when the first shingle now thrown up 
has drifted and settled down. Large 
pebbles will then be found,on the top 
of all, the process being much like 
that which takes place in shaking a 
basin of lump-sugar. But it will be 
well for you to be always on the alert. 
The seaside elements must be coaxed 
and humoured if you hope to get any- 
thing by their agency. A beach itself 
is exceedingly capricious. On some 
days you may walk for miles and re- 
mark nothing worth picking up ; per- 
haps the next day over the same 
ground,,so great will be the profusion 
of fossils as to suggest the idea that 
since your last visit a petrified shoal 
had returned to life, swum in the bay 


and there been once more stifled in 
gurgling lime or liquid silex, and pene- 
trated by the metallic moss.”—P, 76. 


Here the novice finds the diag- 
nosis of a crack beach in brief sim- 
plicity :— 


“ Amid countless boulders of flint, 
and heaps of hardened gravel, we have 
upon a good beach certain smooth 
translucent pebbles, and we have fossil 
petrifactions enveloped in an opaque 
crust, and we have the variegated 
jaspers and moss agates,”—P. 32, 33. 


The following is a charmingly 
candid homage to the attractive fea- 
ture I have attributed to this pur- 
suit—the sense of acquisition and 
possession. The warnings against 
excess, expressed towards the end, 
are not likely to alarm the class to 
whom I recommend the author's 
hobby. 


“T have great pleasure in seeing fine 
pebbles of my own polished. You can 
stop ‘the wheel every now and ‘then, 
and watch how the stone gets on. 
When the chiaroscure begins to come 
out in the coloured pattern, the effect 
is like that produced by holding some 
lively object before a mirror. The sur- 
face no longer appears flat; but you 
obtain aerial perspective, as in a good 
painting. It is in vain to deny that 
the lapidary’s acquaintance might in 
time prove an expensive amusement ; 
for pebble-hunting is a hobby, and, 
like all hobbies, is liable to be over- 
ridden, But experience begets cau- 
tion. For a score of stones which a 
tyro will leave on the board to be cut, 
a connoisseur will not venture above 
two or three.”—P. 28. 


Throughout even the hobbies 
that are admitted to the rank of 
field-sports, there is a certain relish 
imparted to the pursuit, that it 
leaves somewhat in the possession 
of him who embarks in it. This 
gives a kind of solidity and bal- 
ance, as the hunter of old used to 
think of the trophies of his bow and 
of his spear. In Germany I have 
found an opinion to prevail that the 
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J Englishman’s craze for anything is 


merely in the “ sport,” as he calls it, 
not in the ion, It is not 
wonderful that if a phenomenon 
is incapable of finding entrance to 
their own philosophy, they should 
form incoherent notions. I remem- 
ber, when in perhaps the noblest 
fishing district in the world—the 
Bavarian Highlands—an_ enthusi- 
astic votary of Loch Leven, carrying 
his tackle with him for practice in 
the beryl-coloured torrents. swarm- 
ing with trout, felt himself in dan- 
ger of assault by an indignant mob 
gathering round him. He was a 
magician. The process of reason- 
ing towards this conclusion had a 
Germanic lucidity and ergoism in 
it. They, the peasantry, though 
well acquainted with the fish and 
all their ways, had to hunt them in 
their waters, and then apprehend 
them with great difficulty; whereas 
here comes a stranger from an un- 
known distance, who, by the influ- 
ence of his enchanter’s wand, makes 
the trout voluntarily leap on the 
outstretched hook. 

Great as the light may be that 
has been let in upon the darkness 
of that period, Hermann’s notions on 
fishing as a sport are still clouded 
when he thinks possession of the 
ostensible fruit is not appreciated ; 
when he believes that the sport is 
all-sufficient, and the angler would 
rather be glad that some one should 
relieve him of the burden of his 
acquisitions. I suspect this to be 
a delusion. He says to himself,— 
The Herr Englander wapts sport in 
my river; let him pay for it. The 
fish he takes out of the water are 
savoury and succulent, I sball 
telieve him of their burden. For 
Hermann is always signally acute 
in finding and appropriating small 
gains. In the beautiful mountain 
district near to the fine old cities 
of Nirnberg and Regensburg—in 
the Franconian Schweitz—a genial 








friend. who was there this year 
found the practice in full organisa- 
tion. Two florins a-day were paid 
for the privilege of angling. An 
attendant had to be hired to assist 
the stranger and show him where 
to fish, also to see to the appropria- 
tion of the spoil. But I apprehend 
the whole to be a mistake; for, 
though not much of a sportsman, I 
think there must be something in 
the bringing home of the bag or 
basket, even though we should dis- 
count the material enjoyment of 
feeding on the contents. 

Of this last-named element of 
enjoyment the acquisitions of the 
mineralogist do not admit. But 
he may make a collection not only. . 
beautiful, but valuable. Then he 
is carrying out a pursuit that passes 
by an imperceptible transition into 
a mighty science. The hammer 
that is merely serving for the ac- 
quisition of pretty trifles may have 

into the service of geology. 

e all know the story of the way- 
farer who had seen an imbecile o 
man blowing bubbles; and who had, 
in fact, seen Newton experimenting 
in the laws of gravitation. Then 
Meg Dodds has her joke about the 
studious men who collected b 8 
of “ chuckie-stanes” and went about 
with hammers in their hands, like 
the ghosts of stone-masons, saying 
they were a out how the 
world was made. She had far more 
respect forthe contemplative angler ; 
and I have noted occasional symp- 
toms that the devotee of the ham- 
mer must submit his soul in 

tience to the consideration that 

passes, among sensible, practical 
ple, as one suffering under a 
orm of mental imbecility or disease. 
I have been myself occasionally 


watched by a kindly eye, and have. | 


read the thoughts passing through 
the brain behind it to this effect: 
Now there is one well endowed 
with this world’s gifts; he has his 
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good clothing and other desirable 
effects to match. He has no need 
to gain his bread by the sweat of his 
brow; all his needs have been pro- 
vided for. Yet behold how thank- 
fal a hard-working man should be 
when he has all his wits about him, 
and sees the helpless son of wealth 
and comfort who has lost the bless- 
ing that cannot be bought with 
wealth! Another band of observers 
also I have known—a group of Irish 
navvies watching the hammerer 
with eyes less expressive of benevo- 
lence than of greed. When he has 
departed, they make a simultaneous 
rush on the spot. Their interpre- 
tation of his eccentric movements 
is, that he has been searching for 
gold; and as he carries somewhat 
away, they conclude that he has 
been successful. On such an occa- 
ag sion I had my own private reflec- 
tions on their possible sensations, 
from the fact that the material I 
had been at work on was a quattz- 
rock, richly veined by the golden- 
haed sulphate of iron known as 
yrites. 

Let us not disparage geology and 
its aims. It was unmercifull 
laughed at in the days when M‘Cal- 
loch was known by the name of 
‘the stone doctor.” But much by 
his assistance and the researches of 
a host of other devotees, it has 
achieved triumphs worthy of its 
mighty aims. It has fanaticisms and 
a, uackeries, like all great sciences. 
“ rather think, indeed, that it offers 

oe special inducements to fanatics and 
vere by its easy solution of dif- 
ulties by an upheaval and over- 
lapping here, and a subsidence there ; 
and so the work that has been going 
on for thousands of years under the 
deep sea is brouglit up to the light 
of day to reveal all its wonderful 
metamorphoses to the absolute eye 
of science. I have my doubts, too, 
about the absolute conclusiveness 
of the glacial theory, though I have 
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ings that led to it. 

ut all this by the way. I am 
seeking an innocent occupation for 
a tired mind, and I recommend 
mineralogy or lithology practically 
applied in the picking up of speci- 
mens, whether the practice shall 
lead into the higher walks of science 
or not. If it do so—if, for instance, 
a young man, when the elements of 
the higher acquirements in know- 
ledge are beginning to crowd in on 
his aspirations for the future, be led 
by lithology to stratification,—it is 
well; for he shall thereby have 
acquired a practical knowledge that 
will give a satisfactory precision to 
his subsequent inquiries. When you 
take a walk with a man who is on 
the most familiar terms with the line 
of dip, the synclinal and anticlinal 
axis, and with systems Oolite, Trias- 
sic, Permian, and Silurian, you will 
be surprised to find how ignorant he 
is of the names and natures of the 
actual stones lying along the moor, 
It is in my recollection how the 
daughter of an illustrious geologist, 
eloquent on the influence of porphy- 
ritic upheavals, betrayed perceptible 
surprise when told that she had 
been walking a mile or so on por- 
phyry—as effectually surprised as if 
she had found herself walking over 
beryl or topaz. 

I can recall with the shadow of 
pleasant satisfaction that evening 
long, long ago at Chamousi when I 
produced a pocketful of the beauti- 
ful quartz-crytsals known generally 
as “cairngorms.” One could then 
knock them off the granite boulders 
—a pleasant diversion to the long 
walk across the ice of the mer de 
glace. Along the line of the well- 
beaten track to the Jardin they have 
now probably all disappeared; but 
the adventurous Saxon who pene- 
trates into new wilds might yet find 
them occasionally. I remember the 
time when they yet abounded in 


















































the district they take their name 
_ from by the feeders of the Spey and 
the Dee. They were of many col- 

‘ours—the smoky brown, the purely 


transparent, the bright yellow of 
the topaz, the purple of the ame- 
thyst. ,There were found among 
them crystals of the beryl hue; and 
these were believed to be not mere 
rock-crystals, but to have the spe- 
cific gravity of the gem. There was 
a good deal of laughter when, in 
a destructive conflagration of the 
heather and underwood, sweeping 
over a breadth of several miles, the 
newspapers of the north attributed 
the origin of the fire to the influ- 
ence of the sun, in a peculiarly hot, 
dry season, upon the gems so abun- 
dant among the rocks. There was 
a legend of one specimen, that must 
have been of gigantic size, in the 
face of a precipice—a legend re- 
peated in many parts of the Eastern 
world. I knew old people who said 
they had seen it at night; and at- 
tempts were made by rifles, and, I 
think, once by artillery, to bring it 
down. The country has now been 
well swept of its rock-crystals, with 
their history rea] and legendary. 
I have heard this accounted for by 
the presence of the Court at Bal- 
moral, but I think a more probable 
eause for it is the Ordnance Survey. 
One would be glad enough to be- 
lieve that the intelligent young 
men devoted to so dreary a duty 
found mineralogy and other cognate 
studies of nature as a pursuit alike 
consolatory and profitable, 

I think it may safely be asserted 
that of no other hobby are the raw 
materials so amply distributed over 
the face of the earth as those of the 
lithologist are. That vast, unlovely 
region of unadorned flatness, the 
great northern plain of Europe, 
stretching from the Ural Mountains 
to the Harz and the Alps, promises 
little ; yet it is strewn with mighty 
boulders of igneous rocks, whereof 


the birthplace is one of the deep 


mysteries that still haunt geo- 
logy, however neatly some adepts 
may account for it. We take an idea 
of the grandeur of the specimens to 
be picked up in this field when we 
remember that the equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great at St. Petersburg 
stands on one of them, and out of 
another was cut the mighty éazza in 
front of the Museum at Berlin, It 
might be pronounced, on conjecture, 
that to the lithologist’s pursuit the 
Netherlands, washed up out of the 
slime of the sea, could not by possi- 
bility afford material. The student 
of nature will find means for other 
and not uninstructive investiga- 
tions. Swammerdam rendered him- 
self illustrious by his brilliant dis- 
coveries in the Dutch ditches. But 
man may have brought from a dis- 
tance and laid down even somewhat 


to study lithology in. I know a~ 


paved floor where some of the finest 
specimens of the footprints of ex- 
tinct animals are stamped. At 
hand is a pretty specimen of the 
lepidodendron, picked up in a build- 
ers yard, in a part of the world 
where such a petrifaction had no 
more right to come into existence 
than melons have to ripen on our 
heaths or figs on our hedges. Not 
many years ago, in the pas 
down of an old building in London 
—London Bridge itself, I believe— 
there was a rush by specimen-seckers 
on the heaps of Portland-stone so 
let loose ; and there were found, still 
retained in their ancient matrixes, 
the wondrous fossils of the oolite. 
But without artificial assistance 
the Londoner has abundant means 
of studying palwontology and liih- 
ology. People have got sharp cuts 
from the teeth of the shark by 
handling thoughtlessly the lower 
tertiary bed known as “ London 
clay.” Hear how emphatically in 
that useful little condensation of all 
the sermons in stones—Mr, Page’s 
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—the riches of this formation are 
set forth :— 


**It consists of a tenacious bluish- 
black clay, varying from 300 to 600 feet 
in thickness, enclosing numerous bands 
of septaria, and (along with the accom- 
panying strata) abounding in marine 
shells of extinct species—crabs, lob- 
sters, and other crustaceans—teeth of 
sharks, and many other+ genera of 
fishes—bones of crocodiles, turtles, 
serpents, and birds — leaves, fruit, 
stems of plants, and rotted trunks of 
trees, — by boring mollusca,— 
all indicating a warm and genial cli- 
mate.” 


The common English flint takes a 
brilliant polish ; and when it has got 
this polish, exhibits an inexhaustible 
variety of beauties. I have known 
it mistaken for Egyptian jasper; but 
the flint is susceptible of greater 
variety than the jasper, since it is 
one of the few polishable stones 
that contain, in silicious petrifac- 
tion, shells, sponges, and other or- 
ganic remains, It rivals in variety, 
and often in beauty, the petrified 
tamarind-tree of India. Yet did I 
never see a trinket made of flint, 
nor a polished specimen of this min- 
eral among others—jaspers, agates, 
or marbles—lying on a drawing- 
room chimney-piece! There is some- 
thing surely out of joint in this, 
when the oie jewellers’ shops 
spread before us heaps of brooches, 
bracelets, and necklaces made of 
Aberdeenshire granite—a material 
now so happily applied, in its pol- 
ished condition, to architectural 
decoration, but which all my north- 
ern patriotism will not encourage 
as a fit decoration for the neck of 
beauty. 

It happened to me to have been 
acquainted for many years with a 
large and beautiful mass of polished 
stone in the window of a lapidary’s 
shop. The lapidary could give me 
no information concerning it, save 
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that it was the hardest stone he had _ 


ever cut, and that he had found it 
in the ballast thrown out from ships 
ona quay. This method of casual 
removal of the most worthless heavy 
articles available at the place of em- 
barkation has been a cause of occa- 
sional geological puzzlement, and of 
the germinating of grand theories 
doomed to speedy extinction not 


always unaccompanied by a chorus . 


of laughter. There was nothing in 
this stone like the beautifully trans- 
lucent effects of the agate and the 
onyx, sometimes running in con- 
trasted bands sharply defined ; nor 
of the rich varieties of red, purple, 
green, and yellow of the jasper, 
often standing out in full bloom on 
the surface—at others, where the 
opaque silex is mixed up with 
transparent quartz, leading the eye 
into mysterious little caverns, where 
the .coloured parts seem to bloom 
like beautiful lichens. Nor was 
there anything in the unknown 
specimen of the nature of the hel- 
iotrope, with its fierce blood-red 
streaks, flashing through and inten- 
sifying a green more perfect than 
any bestowed by nature on the vege- 
table world. There was none of the 
transparency—even the translucency 
—that gives a charm to other orna- 
mental stones in this one; and 
it had no pleasant variety of out- 
lines, being simply small round flints 
embedded in a matrix. When pol- 
ished, the mass’ demanded admira- 
tion, simply by the bold superficial 
beauty of the various colours, which 
a brilliant polish enhanced. 

Years rolled on, and the provok- 
ing mystery was still visible in the 
lapidary’s window. There was no 
making out any relationship for it 
with that mighty formation in Scot- 
land called “The Great Conglom- 
erate.” This, for all its grand name 
and geological influence, is, with 
many of its neighbours, among the 
most incompatible of rocks for any 
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Fax the amenities of civilised life, and 


generally entirely incapable of tak- 
ing a polish; while the mysterious 
specimen took about the most bril- 
liant polish I bad ever seen. In 
the conglomerates, whatever may 
be the nature of the enclosed boul- 
ders or nodules, the matrix is ever 
frangible, being in general sand ce- 
mented into a crust by lime or iron. 
But here the matrix was silicious, 
like the nodules, partaking of their 
polish. 

There was a ray of light on hear- 
ing a popular name given to the 
stone. Itisa instance of the 
tendency of the true-born English- 
man towards the vulgar and unes- 
thetic that this brilliant mineral is 
called the “ pudding-stone.” This 
led the way to Hertfordshire as a 
situs, and to St. Albans as acentre of 
research, the more welcome for the 
opportunity afforded of wandering 
through the long, grand abbey, and 
wondering whether those herring- 
boned arches of narrow brick were 
really the Roman work they appeared 
to be. In no book of reference, how- 
ever scientific or topographical, could 
I find such a rock as I was seeking 
recognised ; and I could see no such 
rock—no rock at all, in fact. In 
this difficulty I sought counsel in a 
recess behind the bar of the Black 
Swan, where assembled a group of 
small farmers and the miscellaneous 
community found in such places, 
One proclaimed that it was the 
“ mother-stone” that I was in search 
of. As to its being a rock, if I wan- 
dered in the fields I might find it 
“ anywheres,” or “ nowheres at all.” 
It lay in cakes, interrupting deep 
ploughing ; and, if I could carry it 
all away on my back, I should be 
welcome. Another said it was pro- 
perly called the “ breeding-stone ;” 
and I found the philosophy of both 
names to be, that. the nodules were 
flints in the nursery or cradle, and 


off as independent flints on their 





own resources, A member of the 
community having some education 
doubted this Something was then 
said about the absence of organic 
remains in places where the pud- 
ding-stone sheandiea and remarks 
were passed on the organic remains 
of the neighbouring southern shore. 
On these remarks a gigantic farmer 
became indignant by reason of their 
irreverence, and uttered, with brief 
eloquence, the sound orthodox dog- 
ma, “It’s aw daumned nonsense, 
The world were made in seven days, 
and them beasts you speak of wer 
drownded in the flood.” 
I concluded that this stone, with 
its many gifts, material and imagi- 
nary, might be found in the rmbbish 
along the edges of the ploughed 
field, and there it was to be got 
in abundance. Now, here a beauti- 
ful ornamental stone abounds in the 


neighbourhood of London. But . 


where do we see its ornamental ca- 
eee put to use? I happen to 
ave seen just one instance of its 
adaptation, in a very beautiful box 
ossessed by an eminent geologist, 
t is but fair to say that the ex- 
treme hardness of the stone might 
make it difficult of application to 

pular use. Fora given surface I 
found that a lapidary cha four 
times as much for polishing m 
Hertfordshire specimens as for pol- 
ishing the jaspers and agates found 
on the coast of Scotland. But then 
the extreme lustre of the polish 
which is given arises from the hard- 
ness that makes it costly — and 
surely a fhigh price given in com- 
aeiene oF oe et is not 
an anomaly in London Cc. 

This is a digressive ramble. The 
Hertfordshire specimen, with its 
three thoroughly domestic-sounding 
names, ns apart, and does not 
lead us on to any of the far recesses 
either of simple mechanical geology, 
or the connections with the animal 
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uired to select a spot where one 
oomed ‘to temporary rustication 
might find the fullest resources for 
outside study, I would select Whit- 
by, where there are archeological 
as well as geological attractions. 
The houses in the town, or village, 
stand almost on each other’s tops, 
like those of Oberstein. The two 
are alike in each being an empo- 
rium of jewellery ; and as there are 
the aachen-ware shops in the one, 
‘so there are the establishments for 
the sale of the real Whitby jet in 
the other. But there is otherwise a 
mighty contrast—for Whitby is one 
of the cleanest English, while Ober- 
stein is one of the dirtiest of German 
towns: and the contrast is all the 
more emphatic, that the dirty town 
is in a narrow valley, almost desti- 
tute of the means of cleansing—for 
the natives would deem it barbarous 
and brutal to strip themselves and 
tumble into the Nahe; while the 
clean English town is a sea-bathin 

place, where it is the duty of all 
people to disport themselves in 
the waves. 

The explorer will naturally find 
his way to the shingly beach, pass- 
ing marine terraces and the edges of 
all the Knabs. He may then at his 
studious leisure pick up trifles of 
various kinds. Washed from broken- 
up fragments of the amygdaloidal 
traps are stones all of one class, 
bat, according to varieties in the dis- 
posal of colours, named as agates, 
cornelians, and onyxes. There are 
coprolites and other organic trifles ; 
but the ambitious investigator will 
perhaps desire to follow the organi- 
cals home to their own rocky abodes, 
He walks on to the alum-mines; 
and there, mixed with the greasy 
shale impregnated with alum, are 
nodules having the shape and size 
of a cricket-ball somewhat flattened. 
These are easily broken, and with 
each fracture there comes forth one 
of those beautiful snake-like am- 
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ingly told by Whitby’s Nun how 


** Of thousand makes each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone 
When holy Hilda prayed. 
Themselves, within the holy bound 
Their stony folds had often found.” 


These are easily attainable, and will 
be a pleasant acquisition to the 
novice; while the more ardent in- 
vestigator may be ambitious of 
securing some relic of the mighty 
tribe of extinct saurians. 

We had got a good way off from 
Oberstein and its trade in jewellery 
when we were among the Hertford- 
shire boors and their breeding-stone; 
but at Whitby we are precisely at 
the spot where the best instances of 
the subtle trade I have hinted at 
may be exemplified. On such a 
shingly beach as that between the 
town and the alum-mines, the novice 
has picked up a pretty translucent 
stone of a bluish-white or pale-red 
colour. If it is a gem of any kind, 
its value to him will be enhanced 
by his personal skill exemplified in 
its discovery, and he consults some 
lapidary or jeweller on the question 
of converting {it into a brooch or 
seal. The ordinary dealer might 
perhaps tell him that it is a bit of 
common quartz, unfit for decorative 
purposes; or, if it happen to be of the 
agate kind, that it would be foolish 
to waste some six or eight shillings’ 
worth of hand-labour in the conver- 
sion when a better article of German 
agate-ware could be got for a shil- 
ling. But in this treatment of the 
ease there would be both cruelty 
and folly. The wiser mind takes 
the stone into consideration. It 
evidently gains in prospects by in- 
spection. It gets a touch of the 
emery-coated horizontal wheel, that 
the crust may be slightly peeled so 
as to afford a glimpse of the interior. 
Yes, it will do. If the fortunate 
finder returns in a week, he will ob- 


tain it converted into the article he | 


desires. Now the wiser mind looks 
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“also at Oberstein and the produce 


of its many water-power wheels— 
has, in fact, looked into the matter 
deliberately in the promotion of his 
business. Why should he give six 
shillings’ worth of labour to produce 
—supposing it served to produce— 
the article of which he has a stock 
in hand which he has imported from 
Germany at some eight or ten shil- 
lings per dozen? And if he gives 
his customer that which was de- 
sired, shall he not take from ‘him 
the price which that customer had 
agreed to pay? The difference is 
but the fair reward of skill and 
wisdom. 

In this country we are cutting 
hard stones by steam-machinery, as 
the Germans are cutting them with 
the primitive water-wheel. The 
goods produced in the two countries 
are, however, different. I am not 
aware that anything larger than the 
handle of a walking-stick, a paper- 
presser, or a tiny cup, comes from 
Oberstein. Our cuttings are in 
great blocks of granite and porphyry 
for monuments and architectural 
decorations. We all know how 
much brilliancy Pall Mall has ac- 
quired from this new industry. But 
why should we limit machine-cut- 
ting to these two among the silicious 
minerals? No doubt they are the 
only kind that give masses —_ 
enough for pillars and pedestals. 
But the jaspers and the pure red 
evanpbars can be obtained in masses 
arge enough to be made into minor 
ornaments such as vases and tazzas. 
In oriental countries, I suppose the 
jasper could be found in great masses 
fit even for architecture—and how 
beautiful a decoration it would make ! 
Might not, too, the despised flint 
be brought into the service? In 
wandering last year along the banks 
of the Maas under the shadow of 
the strong honeycombed cliffs of the 
Pietersberg at Roermonde, with its 
cavernous habitations, I saw pieces 
of flint three feet long. 
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But there is a more serious defi 
ciency in our work of this kind in 
the absence of the xsthetic, the in- 
genuity of the mechanic being un- 
accompanied by its proper compan- 
ion, good taste. hen we find a 
classical vase or tuzza or cup. cut 
with great labour out of chalcedony 
or jasper, how exquisitely light and 
symmetrical is its form! while the 
potent machinery, in whose grasp 
the hardest stone is as plastic to 
the will of its director as the potter's 
elay, gives us unsightly square tomb- 
stones, or bowls of the clumsiest 
pristine form for fountains. It is 
sad to think that the Egyptians, 
who pursued their polishing work 
through the barbarous aid of slavery, 
should have had more of the «s- 
thetic spirit to guide them than we, 
who have caught and subjected so 
potent an unsuffering slave for all 
work, and have had before us that 
world of classic beauty which the 
Egyptian did not see. It is almost 
sickening to think of the amount 
of human labour bestowed on the 
granite and syenite works of Egypt. 
We may have some idea of them 
from the British Museum, where 
even the Cockney mind sees some- 
thing admirable and wonderful in the 
eet nose of Rameses. Idoriot 

ow how the great tazza in Berlin 
was made, but the grace of its form 
is unapproachable to anything I 
have seen of machine-cut granite 
at home. 

Before finally dropping the thread 
of discursive reflection, beginning 
with the influence of our commer- 
cial enterprise on the habits of our 
neighbours, I would desire to ven- 
tilate the question whether we may 
attribute to this cause a perceptible 
metamorphosis of habit in Northern 
Germany. For some twelve years 
or so I have there failed to see the 
gigantic china-made pipe of old, 
and there has been substituted for 
it an article made of wood or com- 
position, with an aptitude for con- 
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venient use suspiciously English- 
looking. The departed style of 
pipe was generally about three feet 
ong. The bowl, about six inches 
long, was stuck in the neck of a 
fountain, as it was termed, but, 
more properly, a —e which re- 
ceived the essential oil distilled 
from the tobacco, and had to be 
emptied now and then. There 
were several mysteries about the 
great pipe. One was how its 
owner had acquired the art of keep- 
ing it in operation, and at the same 
time attending to any other busi- 
ness ; for the trouble it gave in keep- 
ing it in smoking trim and out of 
mischief seemed sufficient occupa- 
tion for one man. The great mys- 
tery about it, however, was, that it 
was tle badge of a social condition. 
The working burschen in blue blouses 
did not display it. They might 
have pipes of the same material, 
but of much smaller size. Then, 
in the ascent upwards, the posses- 
sion stopped where the ribbon in 
the button-hole began. The well- 
born, decorated persons generally 
used small meerschaums set in 
silver and emblazoned with the 
family arms. 

So, then, the large pipe was a 
badge of rank or caste. If we are 
to seek for the type of a corre- 
sponding caste in this country, I 
would suggest that it may be found 
in the body of gentlemen who put 
the pen behind the ear. Workmen 
do not follow this ‘practice; they 
have not pens to dispose of, and 
the back of the ear would not make 
a convenient resting-place for a saw 
or an axe. Then you never by 
chance saw a gentleman in his own 

rivate carri with his pen be- 
ind his ear, having forgotten in an 
absent mood to remove it on leaving 
his place of business. The clerks 
in shops, warehouses, custom- 
houses, and coach - offices were of 
old the gentry of the long pipe in 
Germany, and of the same are those 
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of the pen with us. When the ? 


clerk is promoted to be a partner or 
manager, you will observe that he 
immediately drops the pen; he has 
risen out of the caste of which it isthe 
badge. If our old friend the Opium- 
eater had been alive, I would have 
set the ratiocinatory machine in bis 
brain at work on this mystery. | 
think I can see him solemnly un- 
winding its phenomena, and fixing 
it down in the category of caste as 
obdurate, fixed, and settled as if by 
the decree of fate, yet arising spon- 
taneously in its own proper ht 
sanctioned, enjoined, or protected 
by no decree, ukase, or Act of Parlia- 
ment—a thing so faint as scarcely 
to receive recognition in common 
conversation, for the badge is taken 
and dropped without comment, 
You never heard of the head of a 
firm announcing to the industrious 
apprentice who has first been pro- 
moted to the desk that he is to be 
“taken into the house,” and may 
remove the pen ; nor does the happy 
man announce his promotion in 
stating the fact of removal. Yet it 
is an event as fixed as any of the 
great decrees of fate. 

An archeological friend announ- 
ces his intention of looking into 
the question of the pen in con- 
nection with the fashion that ob- 
tained for the English Puritans the 
name of Prick-eared. He draws 
attention to the fact that when, be- 
cause Louis the Grand had high 
shoulders, the decreé went forth that 
all gentlemen should wear peri- 
wigs, the retention of the pen in 
the peculiar position referred to be- 
came impracticable among those 
whose rank demanded this august 
decoration. 

I think it not improbable that I 
may some time or other devote a 
treatise to this interesting question 
in social physiology. A glance at 
any available sources of information 
has not as yet been successful in 


solid results, though it has included | i a 
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the profound work of the learned 
Thiers—not Louis mii he but the 


Abbé Jean Baptiste, the curé of 
Champrond, renowned for his quar- 
rel with the Bishop of Chartres, and 
for his investigations in regions un- 
known to and dreaded by his order 
—as, for instance, the Saturnalia of 
the ancients, and the Fétes des Foux 
of the middle ages. The work 
bearing on the present point is, 
‘Histoire des Perruques; od |’on 
fait voir leur origine, leur usage, 
leur forme, l’abus et Pirrégularité de 
celles des: ecclésiastiques: Paris, 
1690.’ Meanwhile, abandoning fur- 
ther present research, I am content 
to cite a brief testimony to the sig- 
nificance of this symbol of caste, 
from an author entitled to, and cer- 
tain to receive, your implicit hom- 
7 In the great romance of 
‘Daniel Deronda,’ just as we reach 
the porch of those wondrous reve- 
lations of Jewish life which afford 
a practical antithesis to the sordid 
selfishness usually associated with 
the chosen people, we are told, 
“When Cohen entered, with a 
pen behind his ear.” There is high 
art in the exceeding simplicity of 
this “his pen behind his ear,” the 
symbol that at once proclaimed 
his caste. All further definition 
would have been waste. 

It is a trite and stale opinion— 
as old as the time of Francis Bacon, 
and older—that travelling abroad 
so as to see foreign people and their 
institutions, broadens the intellect 
and exterminates narrow prejudices. 
But I think this principle, however 
it be admitted in theory by “the 
British tourist,” has little practical 
influence on his appreciation of 
things ; and that often what you and 
I might count an example to found 
a practical improvement on, only 
hardens his heart in its obstinate 
belief that everything in old Eng- 
land, and especially in “town,” is 
perfect. Hence, in undertaking to 
show that our neighbours abroad 
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have in many points of the devel- 
opment of the great railway system 
shown a rationality, and a faculty 
of adaptation to the proper end in 
view, such as might be a good 
lesson to us ‘at home, 1 am aware 
that I incur the penalty of some- 
thing like blasphemy against the 
enterprise, science, and capital of 
Britain, But it is an observable 
fact — whether or not it can be 
accounted for on ethnical or other 
philosophical principles — that the 
communities which have been the 
inventors and early. promoters of 
great civilising influences, have let 
their imitators get beyond them in 
the common pro by a too te- 
nacious adherence to the practices 
that at the inning astonished 
the world with their novelty and in- 
genuity ; while, as familiarity with 
them invited, if not contempt, yet 
an appreciative criticism, strangers 
were not inclined, like ourselves, 
to continue in the belief that final 
perfection had been achieved. 

And yet, when I have stepped so 
easily in at Westminster Bridge, 
and so easily out at South Kensing- 
ton, taking other trips here and 
there all round London, in the Dis- 
trict or Underground Railway sys- 
tem, I would almost give my ad- 
herence to the creed that here per- 
fection had been reached. No 
doubt, if you fail to keep a bright 
look-out, you may find that to reach 
your destination of three miles off 
you have travelled thirty miles, 
going several times round London. 
But this is in consequence of the 
adaptability of the arrangements to 
the vast wants of the three millions, 
and to the exactness of fitting that 
will serve as precisely as clockwork 
the needs poe purposes of every one 
who studies and remembers how to 
effect them. How different it was 
when there was but one railwa 
in Britain—between Liverpool | 
Manchester! and hence, utterly un- 
conscious that some day it might be 
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reticulated with iron threads of the 
same sample, “Town” was rejoic- 
ing in the infancy of the omnibus 
system, and the prospects for the 
comfort and enjoyment of the chil- 
dren of existing citizens in its growth 
and maturity. 

For some time the Liverpool and 
Manchester stood alone—an addi- 
tional wonder of the world. People 
went in special missions to behold 
it, and perhaps risk life in a trial 
trip. Others having occasion to 
pass through Lancashire, would en- 
deavour to adapt their course so as 
to avail themselves of it; and of 
these I happened to be one, It 
was in fresh memory how wise men 
had jested about devouring the first 
carriage that successfully completed 
the journey. Geologists said that 
Chat Moss would avenge outraged 
vature by some day swallowing up 
the whole infliction; and practical 
mechanics laughed at the idea of a 
tractive power that could dispense 
with teeth on wheels and rail like 
those of arack and pinion, But a 
tragic awe and shadow of gloom still 
hung over the first exhibition of 
this audacious invention of man, 
Who now remembers the tragic 
death of Huskisson and its signifi- 
cant concurrents? his dispute with 
the Duke of Wellington—the Duke 
sternly denouncing him while he 
wished to temporise—the prospect 
disturbing all men’s minds of the 
changes that brought Earl Grey to 
the destiny that might have been 
Huskisson’s had he lived? And 
here were these two men—the Duke 
and the statesman who was to push 
him from his stool— seizing the 
moment of meeting to have a con- 
ciliatory talk with each other, when 
up came the thundering engine on 
the other line like a terrible avenger. 
It was no more uncommon thing 
in the practice of the present day 
than a passenger taking the oppor- 
tunity of a stoppage to talk with 
friend in the next carriage; but a 
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terrible significance to the worki 

of the new mechanical power. The 
mighty ruler of battles, whose word 
had been effective for the issues of 
life and death among thousands, 
was helpless to keep from bei 

slain at his feet the man whose life 
of all others he would-have desired 
to preserve. In the general survey 
of railway accidents, it was a very 
small one. The occurrence was in 
every way natural : Huskisson should 
not have come out of the carriage 
unless he could have calculated on 
more nimbleness and precision in 
returning. Perhaps other things 
were as they should not have been, 
But could not the same logical train 
of causes and effects dispose of many 
of the tragedies that have been 
ealled “special providences,” or in 
any other shape attributed to a 
force of preternatural doom, over 
which human skill and caution have 
no control ?—tragedies which, in- 
stead of stimulating inquiry and 
exertion to obviate their repetition, 
have set communities to prayers and 
penitential exercises, which blind 
them to the opportunities which a 
beneficent Providence has put at 
their disposal for the protection of 
mankind against such calamities. 
I make not this allusion with a re- 
proachful hint that the public of 
the day took the superstitious view 
of the tragedy; on the contrary, it 
was accepted in its true character 
as an accident that might have been 
obviated by care, and would not 
occur again if proper care were 
taken. But is there any other com- 
mounity save that of the United 
States where this secular spirit 
would have ruled on such an oc- 
casion? And yet, to the present 
day, we have not taken the lesson 
fully home in. purchasing safety at 
any price, however high; and it is 
one of the curious illogicalities of 
human nature, that it is among 
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Xs those who are most inclined to 


superstitious notions about doom, 
destinies, and special providences, 
that the providential mechanical 
arrangements against railway acci- 
dents are most anxiously cherished. 

My next railway experience was 
ip Belgium. The same physical 
conditions which had made this 
“the classic land of fortified de- 
fence,” had made it the nursery of 
the Continental railway system. The 
ground flat, yet firm, very fruitful, 
and strewn with affluent cities, open- 
ed it at once to the new force, when 
the idea of taking it into the valleys 
of the Alps would have been deemed 
as. preposterous as a tunnel to Aus- 
tralia. At that time there was. not 
a foot of rail in Holland, and it was 

eremptorily maintained that the 

etherlands of Holland would not 
bear the weight of the railway. As 
testimony to this, it was observed 
that all wheeled vehicles are an 
affair of nervous tolerance on: that 
fragile crust of soil; and in Amster- 
dam, where the peril culminates, 
they are prohibited. I do not know 
whether this nervousness’ has been 
conquered ; but at the time I refer to 
we all went about in a strange ma- 
chine, which must have been old in 
my youth, since it is described with 
much precision by. the lady whose 
experiences of Holland, in the year 
1756, have already graced my ‘er- 
ratic contributions. 

“So soon as we camein at. the 
post, a man came up to us driving'a 
very droll machine. This was what 
they call a trano, which is just the 
body of a coach hirsling on ” 
But here, I regret to say, I must stop, 
for the Scots gentlewoman, of ‘high 
lineage, who had all her days fre- 
quented the best society, uses a 
word that is excluded from. print, 
and, I presume, from conversation, 
in the present day. It was plen- 
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tifully used by our great - grand- 
parents ;- and some of them = 
truded it so far into the antagon 
social stratum of the present day, 
that the last Duchess of Douglas— 
the beautiful and accompli 
was renowned for using it, ‘along, 
with some companion terms, now 
sentenced to the same social perdi- 
tion, But let Mrs, Calderwood 'pro- 
ceed: “And drawn by one horse, 
yoked with ropes, which a man walks 
afoot and drives, and holds it when it 
goes off the crown of the causeway 
—for those ‘in it hirsel ‘into, the 
strand. This is the best description 
I can give you of it, for I often 
heard that, at Amsterdam, they had 
coaches without wheels, but I im- 
ined there was more machinery 
about them than I found. They ‘are 
very neat within, and glass, and just 
a coach in every respect, but nothing » 
moré than the body, They have, it 
seems, a great tax on wheels, whether 
for shaking the town, which is all 
founded on piles, or not, I cannot: 
tell.” * 

Happening last year to be wan: 
dering about here and there in Hol-- 
Jand, I found the railway system 
abundant and well served. It. 
struck me as revealing new features,, 
not generally associated: with’ Hol- 
land; and so it always mere 
take it, when a new method, of 
travelling is invented. All previ-. 
ous travelling, if it were not com- 
pleted by water conveyance, had to 
radiate from the water by auxiliary 
conveyance over short distances, 
The railway carries one over long 
stretches of barren dry moorland,, 
with no water—not even sufficient 
dampness for the production. of: - 
peat, but here and there patches of 5 
vegetation where organic matter has. 
been laid down on the hard sand,. 

The Dutch are amphibious ani-- 


mals, with a pereentage more of the: 
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‘wards these hard 


-cally sealin 


imerely dangerous to 


water than of the firm dry land in 
their nature. By a sort of general 
assent through all times and places, 
those who go down to the sea in 
shi dobbs Vosinede in great wa 
and beholding the wonders “of the 
deep, have had the reputation of re- 
quiring and possessing more courage 
your mere landsman. Horace 
could be cited, along with the Bible, 
to attest this homage. And yet, 
r hardy tar is sometimes taunted 
in popular literature for his—it must 
not be called timidity, but shyness— 
of some of the perils and adventures 
of land life, and is supposed to envy 
the security of his own tight craft, 
when the wind is tussling with 
tiles and chimney-cans. “I wish 
to God I had these fellows on the 
ard-arm of a man-o’-war!” T once 
eard a gallant old salt say after a 
day in the hunting-field. I suspect 
the company that had seduced him 
thither had also been playing tricks 
on him. The Dutch long resisted 
the intrusion of the fiery rivals of 
their beloved navigable canals; 
and ‘there seems to me to abide 
et among them something of a 
jealous aversion and timidity to- 
lines. The 
Dutch are rich and tidy, doing 


everything they do with a finish; 
and their treatment of railways 
‘seemed to me somethin 


of the 
nature of shutting up and hermeti- 
some noxious malign 
ency, not 
ose who 
incautiously intruded on it, but 
liable to break out and set about 


demon or destructive. 


:aective mischief of its own. 


I had on one occasion a good 
opportunity of studying one of 


these > cmmngewmcnrer f arrangements, 
since 


was apprehended and im- 
prisoned in order that I might 
study it and keep it in future re- 
membrance. A railway viaduct, as 
we barbarously term it, carries the 
trains from the westward over the 


“Maas at Venloo. Beside the line is 
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a roadway, and both are covered by 
a roof abounding in glass, like that 
of a well-found railway station in 


this country. I was walking rapidly’ 


along the smooth causeway, when 
heard behind a succession of fierce 
shouts and yells; and when [I 
stopped, two men ran up to mé 
with a thoroughly furious asp 
and assailed me verbally in Dutch. 
I inferred promptly enough that 
they desired my company, and were 
prepared, if I would not yield to 
persuasion, to resort to force. [ 
was conducted by them to a nice- 
looking small dwelling-place close 
on the line, and at the end of the 
viaduct. There was a general ap- 
arance of domesticity about it, 
including the prattle of children in 
the floor above; and I was placed 
in a clean, well-furnished apartment 
below, where I was told that I must 
abide until the train passed: if I 
did not do so of consent, I would 
be locked in. Well, of course the 
affair lasted only a few minutes, and 
was an outrage on the opposite side 
of the infliction of injury or of sub- 
jection to risk. In fact, the danger 
against which all this costly organi- 
sation was established seemed no 
more than this, that though there 


“was yy of room both for foot 
] 


travellers and for train along the 
duct, some nervous person on the 
rushing in of the train might lose 
self-possession and jump on the line 
in front of the engine. 

The Datch railways seem to me 
to have approached more nearly to 
erfection than even the German 
in their care for your luggage— 
the sacred gepeck. The system is 
copied from that of a bank of de- 
posit, and is a very good imitation 
of it. Your billet frees you at once 
of care and trouble, and it is nego- 
tiable paper—a deposit-receipt, good 
for the rendering of your effects at 
any time. The British tourist in 
the infancy of the railway system 
denounced the. lazy caution that 
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end to crime, forget that the great = 
staple crimes—those of the preda- 


uired him to have his ngage 
at the train half an hour before the 
starting time; and there was then 
no hospitality at the “Hof” as 
there now is. The delay has been 
abbreviated, while the inducements 
that might have made it endurable 
are amply supplied. 

I have no doubt that if this 
arrangement were adopted by us, 
it would be accomplished with more 
completeness and efficiency \ still. 
There remains the troublesome mat- 
ter of petty fees, besides a - 
lated tariff. The Germans, by the 
way, who are an honest people, 
surely do themselves injustice by 
their ceaseless warnings of the 
stranger against the ~faschendieb 
or pickpocket, At Aachen once 
on a time, having rather heavy lng 
gage, I preferred that it should 
lie where it was laid down on the 
station platform while I took my 
leisure till my train came up. I[ 
had of course a ticket crediting it 
to me elsewhere. A r remon- 
strated with me on this folly, look- 
ing out, of cqurse, for hire and 
wages. I tried to pay him off with 
an empty compliment, saying there 
were no thieves in Germany ; but he 
answered with bg eae re rompt- 


ness, “ Der Dieb ist allenthalben”— 


the thief is everywhere. 

The general notion is perhaps 
correct ; but I incline to the belief 
that he is less prominent and active 
in Germany than in any other part 
of Europe where his opportunities 
are as large. It is perhaps a shabby 
supposition, but I cannot help the 
temptation of suggesting that the 
abundance of paltry fees dropping 
at all the pores of the traveller’s 
purse in some measure compete 
with the function of the Died. 
A friend whose position and duties 
are somewhat allied to those of the 
detective officer, has informed me 
that the virtuous philosophers who 
are continually discovering an easy 
wd effective method of putting an 


tory kind—are trades as well as 
erimes, He holds as a corollary 
that the best extirpator of any one 
of these crimes is to establish con- 
ditions under which it fails to pay; 
and the pursuing the trade under 
the terror of punishment is one, 
and at present about the most effec- 
tive, of these conditions. The richer 
the country, the larger of course, 
will be the stock-in-trade and the 
profits of the thief, making it all 
the more difficult, therefore, to ren- 
der his calling unremunerative ; 
whence may be accounted for two 
reciprocal social phenomena,—the 
one, that there are no thieves in 
Ireland because there is nothing to 
steal—the prospects of the pro- 
fession there, are not sufficient to 


induce any one to train himself . 


and set up business as a thief; the 
other, that half the thieves in our 
great north-western cities have Irish 
names. 

I think it appropriate here— 
though you may not concur ip the 
view—to tell how last summer in 
the town of Metz I encountered a 
very di eable surprise. Having 
concluded a purchase in a shop, I 
found an insuperable obstacle to the 
completion of my of the bar- 
gain. I was penniless—my purse 
had disappeared. I find on reflect- 
ing on that occasion how selfish 
human nature is; for it is true that 
“amid the place of thousand tombs,” 
where there had been more lamen- 
tation and mourning and woe than 
in any other part of the world in 
our days, my paltry loss of a few 
gold pieces occupied far more of 
my attention for the time. I knew 
no one in that historical city; 
was unceftain’ whether my credit 


would be acknowledged there; but 


it was as well to try. With a go 
deal of the nervous and undignified 
sense of inferiority I found my way 


to the counter of the International — et 
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Bank. I was told that the Herr Direc- 
tor desired to see me: it seemed a 
bad sign—all signs are bad to those 
placed in the position of what our 
north-country neighbors aptly call 
“a seekin’ body.” When I entered 
the hall of fate, the Herr advanced, 
shook me by the hand, and said 
with a perfect English accent, “I 
am delighted to see you, sir—how 
much do you want, and in what 
shape?’ We had some _ pleasant 
chat, wherein the impression con- 
tinued of his being in person as 
well as speech like a well-bred 
English gentleman. Is it possible 
to give higher laudation than this? 
I satisfied myself on inquiry that 
Thad no right to suspect any par- 
ticular person of having pillaged 
me, or even to suspect abstractl 
that a, theft had been Bam 
for there were defects in my arrange- 
ments quite sufficient to account for 
the loss. It was some satisfaction 
to believe that the small sum in 
changing ownership had possibly 
fallen into the hands of some honest 
creature to whom it might be a 
beneficence outweighing the loss 
to me, 
At the social board one story 
ealls up another; and I find. the 
same influence at work in the soli- 
tude of the library. Irresistibly an 
incident that occurred to me far 
nearer home associates itself with my 
Metz adventure by something like 
antithesis or “ contrariety,” as the 
hilosophers say when accounting 
for association of ideas, It must 
ever be green in my memory, since 
the occasion of it was an evening 
nt with our genial friend Henry 
Glassford Bell, and it was the last 


of several receptions at his hospit- 
able board. On my return to my 
- ° temporary abode in the city 
_ that was the capital of his judicial 
_ domain, I found my parlour filled 


with policemen. I had left my 
window open, and some audacious 


i. thief had dashed in at it and carried 


off whatever likely object came to 
his hand. Some of the articles 
were found in the neighbourhood, 
among them. fragments of a port- 
folio belonging to me. It had been 
evidently dashed on the spike of 
a railing, violently torn asunder, 
and thrown away as unproductive, 
The monster who performed this 
feat proved himself to be a disgrace 
to his profession. There lay the 
fragments with other recovered. ar- 
ticles on a round table. On the 
faces of the circumstanding police- 
men there came a gleam of surprise 
mingled with something like awe 
and admiration when, thrusting a 
hand into one of the fragments, 
I drew from it three five-pound 
notes. I thought it probable that, 
considering the class of persons 
present, and the talk likely to occur 
about so uncommon an event in 
police circles, the preposterous. con- 
clusion of the affair might reach 
the ears of the perpetrator; and it 
is a fact that I had not the slightest 
feeling of sympathy with the morti- 
fying sense of disappointment that 
must have visited him. I have 
got far away from the general ques- 
tion—the honesty of the Germans— 
and the question whether their no- 
tions, confused as I know them to 
be in other matters, have the sort of 
confusion in the difference between 
meum and tuum, used among us as 
a circumlocuitous and sarcastically 
courteous way of putting the. ques- 
tion, whether the object of it is a 
knave or an honest man. 

We are still on the line, and 1 
may therefore appropriately testify 
that, when the Dutch railway system 
came. into existence, I found no dif- 
ficulty, though knowing no more of 
the language. than a casual analogy 
with other languages can afford, in 
recognising the stations of arrival 
when respectively called out from 
the platform. Let me first ascer- 
tain what each station—generally 
also a town—is called by the na- 
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- tives, and I can say that in every 
 eountry but“one where I have tra- 
velled by railway, I have always 
recognised the names as called from 
the stations without difficulty. The 
one exception is Hon. own and the 
exceptional defect culminates round 
London. The inarticulateness of 
the utterances there appear to me 
to arise from the practice of throw- 
ing so much emphasis on the last 
syllable, that its precursors are ‘lost 
in an inarticulate mumbling. They 
are like the murmuring or sputtering 
of a train preceding and giving occa- 
sion to an explosion. Thus of two 
names such as Waltham-Stow and 
Stow, you will distinctly hear only 
the “Stow,” which is the conclu- 
sion of the one, and the total of the 
other. Hence, having the last syl- 
lable shot into your ear, you are left 
in the vast maze of local nomencla- 
tare to realise its precedents, with 
the faintest phonetic assistance. As 
Monsieur Jourdain “was not aware of 
the fact that he had been all his life 
talking prose, so perhaps the shouters 
of these unintelligibilities are not 
aware of the contribution they are 
making to philology, to compara- 
tive etymology, and consequently to 
ethnology. They are as serviceable 
to science as vivisection, without 
being amenable to the charge of 
cruelty—unless, indeed, it come 
within that category, that they 
sometimes sweep ancient ladies and 
other feeble or nervous persons far 
beyond their projected destinations. 
All forms of intellectual effort seem 
to have their evolutions of restora- 
tion; and we seem to be getting 
back a repetition of the old etymo- 
logical dogmatisms that seemed to 
be buried with the Pictish question, 
The difference of course, is that the 
old combatants were unscientific in 
their methods, while science has 
now accomplished certainty; but 
this is a kind- of improvement that 
is apt to be claimed for all the du- 
bious and perilous forms of science 
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when they fall into new hands, 7a 
However, whether or not the new 


pundits are to supersede the old, 
they have a large experimental la- 
boratory, as it were, ready to their 
hand; and a traveller from Suther- 
land to Cornwall can lay up a won- 
derful collection of specimens of 
the several shapes in which the 
names of places are distorted by 
the phonetic variations of the 
station-shouters, But taking the 
Highlands, Buchan, the south of 
Scotland, and the north of England, 
Wales, and all other variations, I 
still say that the climax of antithesis 
between written and s 
and around London. From a se- 
lection made—whether for the pur- 
pose of a new great work on the 
analysis of the several concrete 


groups forming the great abstract 
of the Aryan languages, or for some | 


effort of minor importance—a col- 


lection has been compiled to illus- — 


trate the variations between the 
names in the 


and those shouted at the station; 


and having been favoured with an . 


inspection of that collection, I offer 


a few specimens :— 

Tabular. Phonetic. 
King’s Cross. Think your cross. 
Seven Oaks. How he smokes. 
Seven Sisters. With their blisters, 
Clapham Junction. Rumgumption. 

He buss. 


Gasing Cross, 
c. * 
Nor when the perplexed passen- 
ger is swept into the resound 
station is he more likely to selec 
the name of the place he has reached, 
from the abundant specimens of art 
and literature covering 


a viciousness of management 
tional to our own country. 
the meantime I have surely 


enough — perhaps too much; and % % 
opin ee over this point to be 


dealt with on some other occasion’ 
— if indeed it is worth discussing. 


ken -is in ~ 


printed time-tables 


the high - 
walls on either side; and here is — 
another feature which:I think shows ~ 
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BALZAC. 


.Honoré pe Bauzac was one of 
those rare geniuses who are at once 
the delight and the despair of their 
admirers, Take nine out of ten of 
his later novels, and if you read 
him with due appreciation, you are 
as in the grasp of Victor Hugo’s 
picuore. For he does not grapple 
you by a single spring of interest, 
such as a thrilling; plot or a telling 
east of characters. He throws out 
feeler after feeler, laying firm hold 
of you with each. He introduces 
you to scenes of most dramatic 
interest; he prepares you a succes- 
sion of subsidiary surprises. Each 
of his personages is a study in itself, 
fertile in illustrations of those great 

roblems of human nature which he 
is always suggesting and labouri 
to solve. He scatters roses oa 

tls broadcast through his pages, 
In the shape of apothegms and epi- 
grams, that stimulate the intellectual 
powers, exciting them to involun- 
tary objection or assent, and sup- 
plying them with unfamiliar texts 
for meditation. His characters live 
and breathe for you, as they were 
living and breathing existences for 
their author, although they often 
fall altogether beyond the spheres 
of your experience ; and frequently 
they flash out upon you in unsus- 
pected lights, even when they had 
at first appeared to be most com- 
monplace. There is no lack of 
vigorous sensation in the shape of 
adventures, and crime, and sinister 
intrigue; but it is those characters 
of his that engross you the most, 
since you know no more than their 
creator what is ultimately to be- 
come of them, Their fates seem 
to be shaped irresistibly in the 
course of nature; and Balzac, like 
the priest of the oracle, is but the 
mouthpiece of Nature’s decrees. You 


find it hard to lay down his books; 
you fear to lose the intertwining 
threads of his stories, or to miss the 
clue to his characters that is dimly 
recommending itself to your per- 
ceptions: yet you yawn, and would 
willingly sy could you only recon- 
cile itto your conscience. It is the 
most irrefragable proof of the grand 


nius of the author of the ‘ Comédie 
Flumaine, and of his rare gifts of 

rspicuity, that he can afford to 
id defiance to those ordinary tra- 
ditions that are the stepping-stones 
to popularity and pecuniary suc- 
cess, 


Lachons le grand mot, to borrow 
a favourite phrase of his country- 
men. Balzac is often tedious, and 
sometimes positively dull. He is 
not one of the authors who seize on 
salient points here and there, trust- 
ing much between times to their 
readers’ imagination. He cannot 
help filling in everything, as he 
works along in most elaborate de- 
tail. He goes about his task like 
a watchmaker, with the magnifying- 
glass fixed in his eye; and he be 
only anatomises the feelings in 
their most minute fibres, but even 
insists upon drawing out inventories 
of the furniture, and describing the 
uality and texture of the materials, 

hat system of his has its advan- 
tages, no doubt. You are brought 
the more vividly face to face with 
his men and women, that the 
artist with his power of pencil 
and brush has given such impres- 
sive reality to all their surround- 
ings. But it is tantalising to have 
the interest held in suspense while 
he is indulging in the unseasonable 
digressions to which he devotes 
himself with mistaken conscien- 
tiousness, For the fact is, that he 
wrote on changing impulses and 
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: discursive associations rather than 


on any artistic method. He seemed 
incapable of taking a bird’s-eye view 
of the country he meant to travel 
over, so that he might conduct you 
straight to some given ‘ome by im- 
ressions engraved on his memory. 
bn the contrary, he plunges down 
into picturesque broken ground, and 
loses himself in a labyrinth of wind- 
ing lanes that lead nowhere in par- 
ticular. He follows one of them so 
long as it pleases: his fancy; and 
then turns sharp to the right or left 
as he is tempted by some object 
that he gets a glimpse of in passing. 
He is perpanaly stopping to dis- 
course with the characters he meets 
on the way, leaving the party who 
started under his guidance to look 
after themselves in the meantime. 
Any eccentricity or oddly-developed 
type in oe of those chance ac- 
quaintances holds him spell-bound ; 
he tarries and talks till he takes 
ou to the bottom of it, or else he 
impresses the interesting stranger 
into his travelling company. You 
may make a most interesting and 
profitable journey, although you 
may be condemned to many mo- 
ments of ennui when your tastes 
and those of M. Balzac tend apart. 
But it is a \question with you whe- 
ther you are ever to reach your des- 
tination ; while the time you may 
pass on the road is matter of ab- 
solute uncertainty. 

But there is a graver exception 
to be taken to his work, and one 
that leaves a more lastingly unplea- 
sant impression than mere recollec- 
tions of occasional weariness, While 
he is grappling our admiration and 
interest, we may become conscious 
of something like the chilling gleam 
of the eyes of the devil-fish, reflected 
through the more, or less clouded 
medium; and we see the trace of 
the trail of the serpent tainting the 
roses and the pearls. Balzac was 
an honourable and high-minded 


Wor ite, 


man, with an abundance of kindly ~ 
energy at the di of those 
whom he loved. In spite of his 
perpetual whirl of distractions, and 


some strong antipathies and preju- 
i to. do 


a good-natured thing ; and he shows 
ed a most generous appreciation of 
the ation end pe 4 











his writings you would often take 
him for a misanthrope who delights 
in cold-blooded cynicism for its own 
sake; and if the human comedy is - 
as Balzac represents it, then human - 
nature is a very ugly thing, He 
never ——— to make himself so 
comfortably at home, he never ex- 
ults so fully in his strength and in 
the vigour of his acute perception; 
as when he is searching out the 
basest motives of humankind, and 
laying bare the most repulsive sores 
of society. His sinners wander into 
strange paths, and have a depraved 
instinct for staining their humani 
He makes them rise to heights of 
sublime atrocity of crime, as he 
follows them with genuine literary 
zest into the meanest and most petty 
offences. What is more—and in 
that he shows himself a master—he ~ 
is never so far carried away by his © > — 
sympathies as to make any one af 
t too good and spotless. For he 
asthe habit of subjecting motives 
to a searching scrutiny, consigning 
to each its share in influencing an | 
action or a sentiment; and when = | 
we are in a mood to admire, and 
indisposed to criticise, he will insist 
upon showing us where selfishness 
came in, although possibly the.in- ~~ 
dividual may have been self deluded, ae 
A long and profound study of hu» 
man life has led him to certain. 
broad conclusions, and taught him - 


























a system of tests which he applies 
instinctively | in a cases. Yet rae ae 
himself, perhaps he judges ae 
more leniently that he peop the 
at beset their weak+ 










temptations 
















































; niésses, and is never surprised when 


’ jiant social 


he sees them suecumb. After what 
we have written already, we shall 
not be suspected of indiscriminate or 
exaggerated flattery. But in this 
espect—be it said. without irrever- 
ence—Balzae’s calm, and, at bottom, 
benevolent insight, is that of a’ ge- 
nius who is raised some degrees 
nearer to omniscience than the most 
gifted of ordinary mortals; while 
the use he occasionally makes of the 
wer, and the cynicism with which 
expresses the result of his obser- 
vation, su , superficially at least, 
the fancy of a fallen angel who takes 
pleasure in gloating over the debase- 
ment of the race of fallen men. 
Looking at Balzac’s writings in 
this aspect, what we like the least, 
and what strikes us, besides, as be- 
ing the least true to possibilities, is 
the moral or immoral monster he 
occasionally takes pleasure in con- 
ceiving. No doubt such a con- 
_ may create most powerful 
effects—which may possibly have 
been the inducement to his author 


‘ to invent him; and we know no 


character of Balzac’s who would 
strike us more forcibly, could: we 
reconcile inherent inconsistencies, 
than his Marquis de Montriveau in 
the ‘Treize’ and elsewhere. For 
Montriveau is presented to us as all 
that is noble. He is a man alto- 
gether hors ligne—a gallant soldier, 
an intrepid traveller; he has talent 
and learning, to say nothing of bril- 
gifts. Loyal and hon- 
ourable, he stands out from the 
frivolous ornaments of the salons, 
shaming them into insignificance 

merely acting after his nature. 

m in point of Parisian morality 


he stands high—though, of course, 


he launches out on strong provoca- 
tion into a grand liaison. But the 
manner of the grasp that he lays 
on the reigning empress of fashion, 
is the most conclusive of tributes 
to the grandeur of his soul; and 
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his intimacy, while we grow to re. 
gard him more and more. Of a 
sudden, and at a touch of the an- 
thor’s wand, De Montriveau chan 
his features, and appears in a differ. 
ent light. The gallant general, the 
indefatigable worshipper of scienee, 
the chivalrous lover, is, and has 
been for many years, the sworn ae- 
complice of a gang of criminals of 
all ranks, By the terms of a terri- 
ble oath, he is bound to assist in 
any atrocity that may forward their 
criminal purposes or serve their 
brutal lusts. For himself, he em- 
ploys his confederates to assist him 
in his savage vengeance on the wo- 
man he adored but yesterday. We 
refuse to admit that such a concep- 
tion comes within the compass of 
possibilities. With all his imper- 
fections, man cannot be made at 
once in the image of God and of 
the devil; nor can heavenly light 
shine into outer darkness, And 
that Balzac has let his genius break 
bounds in that direction, and carry 
him, for once at least, far beyond the 
limits of the natural, is significant 
of his morbid and somewhat gloomy 
bent. 

As for the morality of his work, 
we have little to say of it here, as 
we must return to the subject when 
we come to notice his novels. Of 
course, the man who laid himself 
out to paint the whole range of 
human nature in general, and of the 
phases of French life in particular, 
and who prided himself on the 
exact fidelity of his painting, must 
often execute pictures over which 
prudery would draw a veil. Nor 
was Balzac likely to be an over-stern 
judge of the gay indiscretions he 
mp me with and shared in. 

e was an exceedingly liberal- 
minded man of a world he knew 
very thoroughly, and he accepted 
love-making in irregular shapes as 
not incompatible with the practice 


through many chapters we live i 7 . 












the virtues. He was no more 


~ inclined to be mealy-mouthed than 
Rabelais, though the breadth and 


vigour of his language have been 
toned down in accordance with the 
times when he wrote. He fre- 
ently indulges in an expression a 
Title leste ; he does not balk him- 
self of a happy idea because it 
might bring a blush on the cheek 
of enlightened innocence; and in 
his réle of the artist copying close- 
ly after nature, he does not shrink 
from suggestive or even provocative 
touches. But we may say of him 
as we said of George Ban that he 
would have scorned to stoop to a 
traffic in immorality for the sake of 
yending his literary works or in- 
creasing the circle of his admirers. 
He needed money ; he always need- 
ed it desperately. But he had too 
earnest a consciousness of the dig- 
nity of his art, and of the responsi- 
bilities attaching to his exceptional 
genius, to dream of playing false 
with his fame, and descending to a 
place in the rabble he satirised. 
~ On the strength of our great ad- 
miration for his powers, we have 
begun by adverting to all that we 
can urge in detraction, Nor shall 
we waste time now in singing his 
faises, secing we shall necessarily 
ve occasion to do so later, For, 
like his friend George Sand, whom 
we made the subject of a recent 
article, Balzac is one of those writers 
whose works are singularly illus- 
trated by a knowledge of his per- 
sonal history. We should fail, for 
one thing, to be sufficiently per- 
suaded of the intense realism of the 
scenes they describe did we not 
begin by realising the writer’s ex- 
traordinary opportunities of study. 
Possibly, too, we might misjudge 
the somewhat misanthropical  sat- 
irist. as a man, did we not have 
glimpses of his vie intime in letters 
which are highly autobiographical. 
As it happens, the latest volume of 





his collected writings, which has‘ 
been published in Paris no very” 
long time ago, contains a copious 
selection of his correspondence, 
which is prefaced by an interesting 
memoir by his sister. Balzac was 
too incessantly busied in  bread- 
getting and bill-meeting, to have 
time for the elegant dilettanteism of 
letter-writing, with its well-balanced 
sentences and carefully - polished 
phrases. His strictly business notes 
are models of point and brevity. 
But he had certain favoured corre- 
spondents with whom he kept up 
sustained relations; and to his free 
communications with these we are 
indebted for many characteristic 
and instructive confessions. 

The irresistible bent of his genius 
was as remarkable as the versatile 
originality he afterwards displayed. 
He would be a man of letters; and 
nothing could turn him from his 

urpose, although he had strong 
eanings towards ease and luxury, 
and thoroughly appreciated the 
charms of riches, It, is his fayour- 
ite sister, Madame de Surville, who 
writes his memoir and edits his 
correspondence; and she takes a 
sisterly pleasure in recalling the 
suggestive memories of his boyhood, 
Almost as a child, “he already ad- 
mired as an artist the soft landscapes 
of his beloved Touraine that he 
described so well. He sometimes 
stood still, in his enthusiasm, before 
those beautiful sunsets that illum- 
inate so picturesquely the Gothic 
spires of Tours, the villages sprinkled 
slong the coteauz, and this Loire, 
so majestic, covered with sails of 
every size.” He easily lost himself 
in dreamy abstraction; and yet he 
only needed to be recalled to the 
life of the world to throw. himself 
into it heart avd soul. The child 


was just as the man was in later 
life. Then he lived among the 
books in his library, making him- 
self the slave of the lamp and pen. 





Yet if he were won away from them, 


he made his rnshes into the world 
with the keen sense of enjoyment 
that shook all his anxieties from his 
shoulders, He became the joyeux 
sanglier that Champfleury, with 
singular felicity, described him. Al- 
ready, in his childhood, his mind 
and eyes were constantly occupied. 
When his mother took bim to the 
cathedral of Saint-Gatien, “ none of 
the poetry and splendours of that 
noble church were lost on him, He 
remarked everything, from the mar- 
vellous effects of the light produced 
by the venerable window-panes, the 
clouds of incense which enveloped 
in their veils the officiating clergy, 
to the pomp of the divine service, 
made more magnificent still by the 

resence of the cardinal-archbishop.” 

ut that love of magnificence and 
luxury was inborn in him,—unha 
pily, in one sense—since it distracted 
aud overtasked his paper maling 
his long career a etual struggle, 
T doetenaiely for himself and his 
admirers in another, since it inspired 
him in his own peculiar vein. 

The boy grew up what might 
have been expected. He was ready 
enough to show himself ardent in 
labour, if the labour was of the 
kind he liked, Once set him to a 
subject that touched his fancy, and 
he forgot the hours, and was insen- 
sible to weariness, That remark- 
able combination of tastes and fa- 
culties in him contributed in no 
small degree to his success. He 
would meditate, moralise, and solil- 
oquise @ discretion, or rather & in- 
discretion. But at the same time, 
no one could be shrewder in obser- 
vation or more penetrating in his 
a Sa investigations. Hence the 

lending of speculative reflection 
with varied worldly knowledge that 
has made the fortune of his writi 
But that by the way. Seeing his 
precocious quickness and _intelli- 
gence, it was patural that his father 


should have Pay 20 of the law me i I 


a profession for him. A grateful 
i who had been helped by 
Balzac the elder, was anxious to 
take the son into his office, and 
charge himself with the young 
man’s advancement. Honoré wag 
horror-stricken when the scheme 
was suggested; and, luckily for 
him, he was blessed with an eccen- 
tric father and a most devoted 
mother. A compromise was come 
to; and it was ed in a family 
council that he should follow his 
fancy in the meantime, and try his 
hand at literature. If he succeeded 
according to his convictions, so 
much the better for him; if he 
failed, he could always fall back 
on the friendly notary’s pro 
And already, by his ne 
law lectures and in the_ notarial 
chambers, he had acquired the 
useful technical knowledge which 
he turned subsequently to snch 
excellent account. 

It had been arranged that he was 
to live on a trifling allowance ins 
chambre de gargon while he made 
the trial he had insisted upon, 
His mother loved him so much, 
that she resigned him with satisfac- 
tion to present privations in the 
belief that they must bring him to 
a more reasonable mind. But Honoré 
justified his persistency by the con- 
stancy with which he stood the 
ordeal ; till, after heroic effort in the 
face of discouragements, he emerged 
from it in the light of his growing 
fame. He had rapid changes of 
mood from exaltation to extraor- 
dinary depression—changes such as 
he experienced through the rest of 
his life; but on the whole, he bore 
iP through his probation nobly. 

had betaken himself to it sua 
fully enough, having begun, by fol- 
a the fesrainn of Othe Greek 
philosopher, and taken to a search- 
ing self-examination as a prelude 


to his studies of people in general, 
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In his first letter as the indepeo- 


“Gent tenant of his attic, he writes 
"his sister with regard to his domes- 


arrangements, and goes on to 
mention that he has engaged a 


servant :— 


“Yes, a servant! He has a name as 
odd as that of the doctor. He calls 
himself 7ranquille ; mine, moi-méme. 
Abad investment,truly! . . .. 
Myself is idle, awkward, thoughtless. 

master is hungry or thirsty. 
Sometimes he has neither bread nor 
water to offer him; he cannot even 
protect him against the wind which is 
whistling across his door.” 


For a long time he has to support 
himself on bread and water, congratu- 
lating himself when he could procure 
them in sufficient quantity ; or could 
only indulge in anything better by 
discounting the prospects of his 
future wretchedness. We can re- 
member no other great novelist who 
educated himself so patiently for 
the destinies he was assured of, 
and who bore up so serenely against 
disappointments, notwithstanding 
intense fits of depression. It was 
not vanity, but a profound convic- 
tion and self-assurance, that helped 
him to struggle on; and with his 
almost infallible gift of perception 
he had appreciated himself, al- 
though no one of his intimates or 
relatives would agree with him. He 
wrote a great number of novels, 
bad, indifferent, or execrable; and 
the strange thing was, that though 
he laboured on in hope, he was 
never for a moment blind to their 
imperfections, Before he had well 
gone to work in training his facul- 
ties, he was already dreaming 
dreams of Alnaschar. In the 
troubled future of France, he sees 
splendid chances for genius. 


“Our revolutions are far from be 
ended ; and in the way in which agi- 
tation goes on, I can only look forward 
to many more tempests. Good or bad, 
the representative system demands 





immense talents: the great writers 
will be necessarily sought after in 
times of political crisis; do they not 
unite to science the talent of observa- 
tion and a profound acquaintance 
with the human heart ?” 

“Tf I am a gaillard—and I do not 
es know that I am—I may one day 

ave something more than a literary 
celebrity, and add to the title of a 
greet writer that of a great citizen. It 


an ambition which may still tempt. 


one.” 


He intended his novels to be the 
stepping-stones to the tribune and 
the Ministry. Although, by the way, 
he always held that real lite 
distinction was the noblest of 
aims, yet we find him shortly after- 
wards writing his sister as_ fol- 
lows, when he had tried his best: 
“T send you two new books. They 
are still extremely bad, and but very 
slightly literary, above all. You 
will find in one of them some amus- 
ing enough pleasantries and some 
sort of characters, but the plot is 
detestable.” Friends to whom he 
submitted his masterpieces pro- 
nounced bluntly against him—one 
of them, who was supposed to 
be an expert, declaring solemnly 
that the aspirant ought to take 
to anything in the world except 
literature; and the public as 
well as the friends of his fam- 
ily fully confirmed the unfayour- 
ble verdict, Yet he only braced 
himself for renewed exertion, al- 
though painfully susceptible to 
rg disco ment—advanci 

is education by judicious self- 
criticism, till labour was finally 
crowned with success, Unfortu- 
nately, before that point was gained 
his privations had proved too 
much for his patience; and, with 
his tastes and temperament, we can 
hardly wonder at it. Balzac was a 
born adventurer and speculator, and 
might have found some shorter cut 
to fortune elsewhere, had he not 
satisfied his love of excitement by 
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vering in his forlorn lite 
eee lorie days when it Ho 
even harder for him to sell ‘his 
manuscripts than to! write them, he 
accumulated a load of pecuniary 
obligations from which he never 
shook himself free. 

In the intervals of professional 
activity he threw himself heart and 
soul into schemes which promised 
him leisure to labour for fame in 
his own enthusiastic fashion, The 
longing for money with him was 
only as for a means to an end; and 
all he could save from pressing cre- 
ditors was lavished as fast as it was 
_rtang Now, when a few hundred 

cs in tangible coin or notes 
seemed like the purse of Fortu- 
natus to him, he would start on a 
flying trip to the Mediterranean, to 
open up some El Dorado of mineral 
wealth that had been neglected 
since the days of the Romans or 
Carthaginians. He sets foot in the 
land of promise, to find there is a 
screw loose; and, with his quick- 
ness of intelligence, he is prompt to 
recognise as much. Another man 
of a nature as sanguine would be 
dashed and humiliated. But for 
Balzac, not a bit of it. He an- 
nounces the evil news with a cheer- 
fulness which is not in any way as- 
sumed, That scheme has crumbled 
to the sight and touch; bah! so 
much the better. I see my way to 
another far superior in every way— 
and that second one follows the fate 
of the former. He was always 
snatching at glittering phantoms, 
which as invariably eluded his 
elutch; although more than once, 
as in some of his printing specula- 
tions, the shadow changed tantalis- 
ingly to a substance as soon as Bal- 
zac had sold. But in the meantime 
he was signing his name to the obli- 
gations which he never acquitted, 
and could only renew. Not that 
the money was all lost; and the 
experiences he gained were great, al- 


though dearly purchased. He xy 


covered quires of paper with calen. — “be 


lations, and filled his brain with 
floating figures. He had gone 
through the fluctuations of hope 
and doubt, passing through despond- 
ency to utter despair when he found 
that fortune again had played him 
false—that all he had-to show for 
his: troubles and anxieties was an 
addition to his notes of hand, anda 
more imminent prospect of insob 
vency. Dissimilar as the two men 
were, in all respects but the one 
Balzac was his own César Birot 
teau. He had made the personal 
acquaintance of the Claparons and 
the Gigonnets. He had danced at- 
tendance in the chambers of notaries 
like Roguin; in the anterooms of 
second-rate bankers like the Kellers 
and the Nucingens; he had even 
knocked at the doors of the Péres 
Gobseck. And his feelings under 
that slow martyrdom, where the same 
tortures were perpetually renewing 
themselves, as far transcended those 
of a Birotteau as the grand but im- 
prudent genius was of a more deli- 
cate organisation than the perfumer, 
Balzac was not only missing 
money that was to have hol 
him in his cherished ambitions, but 
wasting the invaluable time that 
ought to have been devoted to mak- 
ing himself immortal. When his 
powers should have been concen- 
trated on some engrossing — 
tion, he was distracted by pain 
thoughts and worried by urgent 
claims. ‘We can imagine him gnaw- 
ing his heart in bitterness, as he 
haggled over items with some pettr 
fogging notary, or sought to soften 
the heart of some grasping usurer. 
Whether he succeeds or has the 
worst of it, his resentment is the 
same ; but at least he will have the 
satisfaction of a characteristic re- 
venge. He rushes home to his writ 
ing-room, fills himself a cup of the 
blackest coffee, and proceeds to gib- 








ers for 
“poraries and succeeding generations, 


. 


the pettifoggers and bloodsuck- 
e benefit of their contem- 


For although to every one of 
the great masters of romance their 
characters must be real and vivid 
existences, with none was that the 
ease more than with Balzac. 


“Such a one is a dréle, and will 
never do anything worth‘speaking of, 
he would say. Such another one, a 
hard worker and an honest fellow, will 
grow rich, and his character will make 


him happy. Those people have been 
, of many a edssnaille's but they 
ye so much intelligence, and so great 
a knowledge of mankind, that the 
must arrive inevitably at the hig. 


spheres of society.” 


“He gave us news of the people in 
the ‘Comédie Humaine,” his sister 
on to say, ‘“‘as he would tell of 
what is going on in actual society. 
“Do you know who Félix de Van- 
danesse;is going to marry? a demoi- 
gelle De Grandville. It isan excellent 
connection he is going to make: the 
Grandvilles are rich, in spite of all that 
Mademoiselle de Bellefeuille has cost 
the family.” 


And if any one pleaded for some 
uofortunate, who seemed on the 
ighroad to ruin, he would answer, 
“Don’t trouble me with your sen- 
sibilities: the truth before every- 
thing. These people are weak, un- 
skilful; what must happen will 
happen; so much the worse for 
them.” . 
Balzac would never have made 


’ his fame or his fortune had he not 


had the physical strength to walk 
lightly under a load that might 
haye crushed many a fair constitu- 
tion, Latterly he was not unfre- 
quently ailing, and no wonder, We 

d his medical man_ prescribing 
the absolute repose which it was 
almost impossible to give himself ; 
for if he Jaid his pen aside by an 
effort, his brain was still as busy as 
ever. From his earliest manhood, 


he had been playing fast and loose 
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with his superb stamina, He set 
os} hours at defiance. He turn- 

his night into day. He stimu- 
lated his powers when they ed, 
and banished sleep when it offered 
to restore them, by a reckless abuse 
of the strongest coffee. It was 
wonderful how much he would 
sometimes accomplish at a sitting, 
or in a succession of vigils broken 
by brief intervals of rest. He had 
written ninety-seven novels from 
first to last; generally he was driy- 
ing more than one of them abreast, 
while revising others for new edi- 
tions, Nor, in spite of the fecundi- 
ty of his brain and the free flow of 
his ideas, did he throw off his books’ 
like Scott or Dumas, and send 
them from him once for all to seek 
their fortunes. He polished .and 
repolished. He revised the proof- 
sheets ten or a dozen times, till the 
original manuscript must wellni 
have disappeared. As one of his 
critics. says somewhere — when he 
had hit upon the right phrase to 
begin with, he would go hunting 
about in search of a better one ; and 
this method made frightful inroads 
on his time, and consequently on 
his profits. Of course the severity 
of the incessant strain told frequent- 
ly on his spirits, Thus, amon 
scores of similar p we find 
him writing his sister at the age. of 
five-and-thirty :-— 


“ What energy must we not have to 
keep the head sound when the: heart 
"| meng so horribly ioe howe 
night , to see m incessan 
assailed, whee To £ to Bave the tra 

uillity of the-cloister for my works 
b en oc mE Toy .. hes cg ; here” 
ora e ? Per on e 
tomb. Then Twill hope that the world. 
may do me justice. My piest in- 
tations have always s ed, be- 
sides, in the hours of my most extreme 
suffering.” 


At the same time these suffer- 
ings, though real enough, were by 
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no means unmingled bitterness to 
him. He delights in dilating on 
his labours, and on the difficulties 
that aggravated them; and there 
is a certain gasconade when he 
ets on that topic, See what I 
oF to do, he seems to say; this 
work of mine would break down 
the strength of a Hercules, and yet 
how brilliantly I succeed under so 
superhuman a tax on my powers. 
He writes to Madame Zulma 
Carraud— 


“T must tell you that Iam immersed 
in an unconscionable labour. My life 
is changed mechanically. I go to bed, 
like the fowls, at six or seven in the 
evening ; I am woke at one in the 
morning, and I work on till eight; 
at eight I sleep another hour and a 
half; then I take something rather 
substantial, a cup of pure coffee, and 
I harness myself to my fiacre at four 
o'clock ; I receive; I take a bath, and 
I go out; and after dinner I go to 
bed. . . . The gains come in but 
slowly, the debts are inexorable and 
fixed. Now, I have the assurance of 
a great fortune.” 


His letters are full of passages 
which show at once the brilliancy 
of his paces and his staying powers, 
as for example :-— 


“To give you the measure of my 
courage, I must tell you that ‘Le 
Secret des Ruggieri’ has been written 
in a single night ; think of that when 

u read it! ‘La Vieille Fille’ has 

m written in three nights, ‘La 
Perle brisée,’ which at last brings to 
an end ‘L’Enfant Maudit,’ has been 
composed in a few hours of moral and 
physical anguish; ‘tis my Brienne, 
my Champénoise, my Montmirail— 
*tis my campaign of France. But it 
has been the same with ‘La Messe 
d@’Athée’ and with ‘Facino Cane.’ I 
have written for Saché in three days 
the first fifty sheets of the ‘Illusions 
Perdues,’” 


Notwithstanding his false start, 
and the consequences of his rash 
speculations, he might soon have 
been rich had he not been so reck- 





less. The great sums that flowed 
in might speedily have liquidated 
his liabilities. Unfortunately, his 
imagination, brilliant as it was, 
scarcely served him sufficiently, 
When he needed to transport him- 
self into the realms of fancy, to 
conjure up oriental splendours in 
the Parisian salons, he had to in- 
spire himself by working amidst 
appropriate surroundings. Then, 
when he had to describe the magni- 
ficent hotels of his Duchesse de 
Langeais or Madame de Bean- 
séant, replete- with art treasures and 
elegance as they were, his eye had 
pin to wander over the hangings 
and cabinets in his own studio to 
catch at once the inspiration of 
colours and material. The sums 
that Balzac spent on art, upholstery, 
and bric-a-brac, from first to last, 
must have been enormous. We 
scarcely care to use the word 
“squandered,” as we have said al 
ready, for these costly accessaries 
had their influence from the first on 
his impressionable mind, and lat- 
terly his fancy must have languished 
without them. But it sounds 
strange to those who look upon 
literature as a profession like any 
other, to read of his naive anxiety. 
over bills falling due, with more to 
follow in regular course; and to 
hear of some mad pieces of extra- 
vagance, which he mentions as if 
they were indispensable dealings 
with the banker. He gives thou- 
sands of francs for a clock and some 
ormolu girandoles, adding “pas 
cher” by way of comment. Nata 
rally he was always changing and bar- 
tering his collections; and it must 
be admitted that he sometimes sold 
things for more than they had cost, 
as his reputation as author and 
connoisseur became established. He 
talks of everybody coming to look 
at some Florentine picture, and 
being struck dumb with admiration ; 
and we get an idea of the luxury 
















that reigned in his interior from a 
 }etter to Madame Hanska, whom 
be afterwards married. “ Bertin 
has been stupefied by my riches: 
he has found the téte-d-téte of old 
Savres delicious, and has told me I 
could easily sell my beautiful ser- 
vice of Chinese porcelain for three 
to four thousand francs.” 

We have seen how Balzac was 
brought into most disagreeable 
contact with the prototypes of 
many of the personages who fig- 
ured most offensively in his pages. 
His sister hints that he found time 
to lead something of the life of a 
gay man about town; and his let- 
ters show that he was on intimate 
terms with high-born ladies in the 
most select circles, ‘He lived at a 
period when three different sets of 
society offered a contrast of most 
striking studies to a brilliant artist 
of manners. There were the sur- 
vivors of the great wars and the 


gilded fashion of the Empire: 


generals who had won their grades 
on Napoleon’s battle-fields; and 
ladies who had been encouraged to 
lavish the fortunes their husbands 
had made. The old aristocracy of 
the emigration came home again to 
the dilapidated Adtels of the Quar- 
tier St. Germain, after the hundred 
days; and there was the financial 
plutocracy who supported the bour- 
geois king, and sought to imitate the 
hereditary magnificence across the 
river in their gorgeous salons of the 
Chaussée d’Antin. All these unique 
sets Balzac has stereotyped with 
equal fidelity ; their conversation is 
in harmony with the ideas he as- 
cribes to them, and comes in so 
naturally that it might have been 
taken down by shorthand. Yet it 
puzzles us to know, after reading 
such letters as we have quoted, how 
he contrived to arrange his time so 
as to mix in general society. No 
doubt, on occasion, he would go 
as matter of literary business to a 


dinner or a ball, as he used to go 
docilely from his dreaming to his 
play as a bey; and once in the 
world, he would enter into the en 
joyment of the hour, and become 
the delight of the circle he fasci- 
nated. But, as a rule, he must 
necessarily have lived much alone, 
and held little communication with 
the idlers of the capital. Although 
on friendly terms with George Sand, 
with Victor Hugo, and others of 
his distinguished contemporaries, 
he seems to have ‘had no liter- 
ary intimates; and he professed a 
profound disdain for professional 
critics. 

Nor do we see reason to believe 
that the indifference he professed 
was assumed. On the contrary, his 
firm belief in his genius was proved 
by his painful struggle to success ; 
by the system on which he stinted 
himself of the actual necessaries of 
existence, while lavishing his money 
or pledging his credit for the Iux- 
uries he believed to be indispensable 
to his mission. Throughout his 
correspondence he makes no secret 
of his opinions with regard to him- 
self, “ The truth before everything,” 
as he said himself; and the ex- 
ceptional talents he had been en 
with shone clear as the light of day. 
We might multiply p in the 
way of proof; but let us take what 
he tells us of two of his novels, 
“ Yes, the ‘ Recherche de I’Absoln ” 
is a d composition, as you say, 
and I have all the consciousness of 
it.” Again, he had praised his 
‘Médecin de Campagne’ in far 


more unmeasured terms :— 


“You shall read this magnificent 
work,” he writes to Madame Zulma 
hare gene, Ala fot I fancy T could die 
have gone, ‘a fot, c 
in 4 ong The hese is a. in oe 
opinion, more than laws, and than 
battles gained. It is the Gospel in 
action, Yes, the second edition is all 
my own. In the month of December 
wil appear the edition at twenty sous. 

















































i.sennet “get a on of hand Bs s0n 
ow man w 

over the Tonfession ‘of. the Médecin 
de Campagne’! Madame d’Abrantes, 
who weeps but seldom, has dissolved 
in tears over the disaster of the Bere- 
sina, in the ‘ Life of Napoleon, told by 
a soldier in a barn.’” 

So we have the man, inconsistent- 
ly characteristic, mixing up the 
miserable money details that would 
struggle for the first place in his 
thoughts, with the frank pleasure he 
expressed in the s lendid triumphs 
of his intellect. From. first to last 
his life seems to us to have been a 
melancholy one, although doubtless 
he found much feverish enjoyment 
in the violent excitement of his 
work; in the self-satisfaction with 
which he looked back upon it, and in 
the tributes paid to his self-applica- 
tion. With much of the sybarite 
in his temperament, detesting dis- 
turbance, suspense, and anxiety, he 
had to rest his exhausted frame 
on thorns in place of roses, while 

loomy thoughts were hunting him 
like nightmares, and clamorous 
creditors were hammering at his 
door. With his ambition set on 
an ideal reputation, and eager to 
afrive at it by the shortest way, 
he felt himself painfully clogged by 
the trivialities that fretted him at 
every step. With warm affections 
and a craving for congenial domestic 
companionship, he toiled on, as a 
Bohemian in depressing isolation ; 
and although he did steer himself 
into port at last—he married his 
friend and admirer, the Countess 
Hanska, a very few months before 
his death—he only struggled into 
calm water to break up and go down. 
That checkered career of exertion, 
anxiety, aspirations, disappoint- 
ments, and intoxicating triumphs, 
is at once the key to the tone of his 
writings, and an assurance of their 
close reproduction of nature. 

The ‘Chouans’ was the first of 
his novels that brought him any 








reputation, Before its ap 


he had been writing with constitu. 


tional perseverance, slowly overcom- 
ing the. reluctance of publishers, 
and gradually obtaining somewhat 
less miserable pay for the work 
which cost him, extraordinary |g. 
bour. From first to last he may be 
said to have recast his stories: ip 
the proofs rather than revised them; 
and the sheets that were sometimes 
submitted to him ten or a dozen 
times, came out in the end abso- 
lutely rewritten. But the ‘Chon- 
ans,’ although it certainly cannot 
be called commonplace, strikes one 
as being less characteristic than 
indicative of the special faculties 
of its author. It depends compara- 
tively little for its effects on those 
delicate shades and touches that 
snstain the highest order of interest, 
The plot is sensational, almost melo- 
dramatic, and it abounds in thrilling 
scenes and violent action. But the 
men and the women are subor- 
dinated to the action, although it is 
true that Mad. de Verneuil and the 
Marquis de Montauran show some- 
thing more than the promise of the 
genius of this marvellous analyst 
of mankind, The very sound of 
the word Chouannerie, strikes a sen- 
sational note. It is suggestive at 
once of night surprises, ambuscades, 
and mysterious signals; of gloomy 
figures of sinister mien; of feats of 
irregular warfare, followed by deeds: 
of remorseless bloodshed. Balzac 
has handled his sombre theme with 
all his vigorous strength of descrip- 
tion, yet we have a sense that a 
plot which spared the imagination 
was scarcely worthy of his genius. 
Who could fail to be, impressed 
with the capabilities of the Breton 
landscapes for such a mise en scone, 
—the grey heather and the dark 
pine-forest under the chilly skies of 
spring or autumn; the fields cut up 
in fantastic shapes by the deep-wora 


lanes that stream down in water — 








"courses; the grim farmhouses with 
their lowehewed doors and walls of 


massive stone, each one of which 
might serve, on occasion, fora 
fortalice ; the lonely and dilapidated 
chateaux like the Vivetiére, fitting 
locations for such tragedies as were 
enacted there in the ‘ Chouans’ ? And 
in the description of scenery, for 
which he has a predilection, Balzac 
excels less in breadth of effect than in 
power of detail. He loves to elabor- 
ate after the manner of the Dutch 
masters—witness that very picture 
of the Vivetiére, with hundreds of 
others we might select at random. 
He is more at home in the old- 
fashioned garden of some quaint 
hétel in the provinces, or on a sunny 
spot on the banks of his native 
Loire, than in the limitless im- 
mensity of those Breton horizons, 
where the gloom of land and sky is 
vaguely confounding itsélf in the 
distance. Compare him, for exam- 
ple, with the poetic realism of Emile 
Souvestre, and there is no question 
as to which of the authors’ work 
has left its indelible traces on your 
imagination. 

But if we pass to men from in- 
animate nature, one recognises at 
once the touch of the master. The 
commandant Hulot, with his sub- 
ordinates Merle and Gerard, and 
one or two representative soldiers 
among the lapins of his rank and 
file, stand out in trenchant outline 
from the canvas. We see the stamp 
of men who saved the Republic one 
and indivisible, notwithstanding its 
extravagance and its load of infamy, 
till it succumbed to a soldier greater 
than they. We see and respect the 
blunt honesty of the better class 
of the sans culottes, so that we are 
moved by the tragedy in which so 
many of “the blues” are made to 
perish, although little pathos is ex- 
pended upon it at the moment. Then, 
on the other hand, we have the Royal- 
ist irregulars described with « hardy 
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originality which defies the pre 

sessions of sentimental or 
do we believe that Balzac has painted 
too much en noir, repulsive and dis- 
illusioning as his pictures are. His 
Marche-a-terre and his Pille-Miche 
are the types of the small Breton 
farmers as they had become to- 
wards the close of the last century. 
Of loyalty theyj knew little. In 
taking the field [and mounting the 
white cockade, they were moved 
mainly by superstition and avarice, 
They marched because the priests 
bade them, under pain of losing 
Paradise. They pillaged those rich 
neighbours of the towns, with whom 
they had always been at bitter feud, 
before they slaughtered them. They 
chose for their captains the local 
seigneurs who had always treated 
them as neighbours rather than serfs, 
but they insisted on being guided 
rather than led. ‘And under the 
baleful influences of a ruthless war, 
they gave themselves over blindly 
to half-bestial passions; while as 
for their disregard of kindred as of 


*human life, a judicial assassination 


like that of the unlucky Galope- 
Chopine was a mere everyday in- 
cident. In short, the distinctive 
merit of the ‘Chouans’ seems to us 
to be its independence and accuracy 
as a historical study by an artist 
who certainly does not flatter, but 
who is incapable, at the same time, 
of conscious dishonesty. 

The ‘Histoire desTreize’—of course 
we do not take the novels we notice 
in their chronological order—deals 
with the philosophy of crime in a 
very different state of society. We 
may term it a mixture of refined 
perversity and ferocity—the nega- 
tion of conscience embodied in ac- 
tion, We are glad to believe that 
in this instance Balzac has for once 
left the regions of sober realism: 
for those of os — —_ 
extravaganza; yet he exhibits his 
habitial art. in the sdwirable erat 













































semblance of everybody and every- 
thing, except those main incidents 
that give his story its interest, The 
charming Madame Jules Desmaret, 
the spirited and brilliant Duchesse 
de Langeais, are women painted ip 
the perfection of nature. Auguste 
de Maulincourt is such a member of 
the jeunesse dorée as you may see 
any day on the Boulevards, at the 
Jockey Club, or in an omnibus box 
at the lItaliens. The Duchess, 
Madame de Nucingen — many 
others—are people we have often 
met before in other of Balzac’s ro- 
mances. They are people we shall 
often meet again ; and there can be 
no question as to their identity, so 
that they naturally ought to answer 
for the reality of the monsters we 
find in easy intercourse with them. 
All they do and feel—their passions, 
their jealousies, their petty intrigues, 
are precisely what we might expect 
in their circumstances; whatever 
the difference in their socfal stations, 
they are neither better nor worse 
than their neighbours. Even Fer- 


tures, goes far beyond anything in- 
vented by writers of the @chool of 
Mrs, Radcliffe. But, when we come 
to think of it, the history of the 
Thirteen is infinitely more monstrous 
in its moral aspects. The idea is 
not altogether novel, although its 
extension and application are auda- 
ciously original. We. have a group 
of thirteen men, 


‘All gifted with a grand enough 
energy for remaining faithful to the 
same idea ; honourable enough not to 
betray each other, even should their 
interests be brought into antagonism; 

litic enough to conceal the hidden 

nds that unite them ; strong enough 
to rise superior to all the laws; bold 
enough to undertake anything, and 
fortunate enough to have invariably 
succeeded ; . . . incapable of fear, and 
having never trembled before the prince, 
the executioner, or innocence.” 


In reality, it would hardly have 
involved. a greater strain on our 
credulity had Balzac, in his opening 
sentences, laid down the outlines of 
a story whose heroes in the last 


ragus, the chief of a terrible secret ® stages of lung-disease should per- 


society, when he passes for Mon. de 
Funcal, is admirably vouched for 
when he presents himself in the best 
company; while the Marquis de 
Ronquerolles, brother of one of the 
reigning queens of the beau monde, 
is the representative of an old and 
honourable house; and the dignified 
Marquis de Montriveau is the soldier 
and savant we have described him. 
How are we to tell, when carried 
along by the entrain of the story, 
where probability ends and a 
surdity begins? Balzac has done 
his best to confound our perception ; 
and, much to the credit of his 
talent for mystification, may boast 
of a wonderful measure of success. 
The notion of mined floors and 
tunnelled walls, of secret staircases 
and spring, pannels, planned in 
charming Parisian mansions with 
no reference to unforeseen adven- 


form prodigies of athletic endurance, 
or who should carry into practice 
the precepts of the Gospel by pro- 
moting vice in all its shapes. And 
yet, to a certain extent, he makes us 
believe in the existence of his frater- 
nity; and we prove our faith by 
being conscious of an agreeable 
horror when they are moving their 
hands in the darkness to weave a 
web round some hapless victim. 
We have alluded already to his 
Marquis de Montriveau, who is made 
to conceal under the appearance of 
a singularly noble nature Satanic 
depths of cold-blooded depravity. 
But in connection with the psn 
he is represented as bearing, and by 
way of illustrating the spirit in 
which ‘ La Treize’ is conceived, we 


need only quote those closing sen- 
tences which are the requiem of 


the unhappy Duchess of Langeais. 
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Much as he loves to revel in the 
horrible, and to throw light on what 
is. most repulsive in our nature, we 
do not know that Balzac ever wrote 
anything that jars more painfully 
on our holier feelings. It was so 
that he intended it, of course. He 
arrived at a fitting climax to a wildly 
hideous story, and it is the gay- 
hearted insouciance of the tone that 
makes it so terribly effective in its 
cynicism, Be it remembered that 
the dead Duchess had been the 
idolatrous passion of Montriveau's 
later life ; that her sudden disappear- 
ance had only added fuel to the fire, 
while the idea of her being dead to 
him had hallowed his recollection 
of her; that he had sacrificed 
everything to searching for her all 
over the world, and had summoned 
the twelve to his assistance to ravish 
her from the convent where she had 
taken refuge. And this is what he 
had to listen to :— 


‘* Montriveau remained alone in the 
cabin with Antoinette de Navareins, 
whose features for some hours shone 
on him with the sublime beauties of 
that special calm that is lent by death 
to our mortal remains. 

“«* Ha cd,’ said Ronquerolles to Mon- 
triveau, when the other appeared again 
on the poop; ‘it was a woman, now 
it is nothing. Fasten a cannon-shot 
to each of the feet, pitch it over into 
the sea, and then think no more of 
it than of a book we have read in our 
childhood. Hein?’ 

* * Ves,’ said Montriveau. 

‘‘«There you are rational. Hence- 
forward have passions; but as for 
love, fi.’ ‘ 


« Yes, that has been nothing more 
for me than a poem,’ said: Montri- 
veau, when the whirlpools in the water 
— disappeared in the wake of the 

rig. 

“We may concede you the poem, 
comrade, for satisfying what remains 
in you of human weakness,’ said De 
Marsay, gracefully puffing away the 
smoke of his cigar. ‘ Your duchess! 
. » .« IT used to know her. She was 
not worth my girl with the golden 
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eyes. And all the same, I strolled out 
quietly one evening to go and bury my 
poignard in her heart. At that time 
you were not one of us,.’” 


It would be difficult to find a 
book in more marked contrast to the 
plots and crimes of the ‘Chouans’ 
and the ‘ Treize’ than ‘ César Birot- 
teau.’ With Birottean we are in 
full bourgeoisie ; we only hear of the 
leaders of society as patrons of the 
honest perfumer; the worst form of 
atrocity is a trick of the trade, a 
fraudulent bankruptcy or a swin- 
dling speculation, The ambitions 
are limited to throwing out a new 
shop-front or pushing a new per- 
fume ; at most, to giving an enter- 
tainment that shall dazzle the neigh- 
bours of the quarter. One would 
have said that Balzac, with his fine 
instincts for subtle analysis, with 
his convictions of the dignity of 
the literary life, with his love of 
all that was artistic and sensuously 
beautiful, would have been the last. 
man in the world to make himself 
at home with such people as the 
Birotteaus. For although always. 
involved in affairs owing to per- 
sistent embarrassments, his habits 
were anything but those of a man 
of business ; and when he did cher-- 
ish a dream of growing rich by 
speculations, his dreams were in-: 
variably tinged by his imagination. 

We might have fancied that,. 
like other writers who have pro- 


fessed to embrace all types of so-. 


ciety, he would have merely rested 
lightly on the prosaic existences of | 
the caisse and the counter, or else ; 
condescended to them with a cer-- 
tain affectation. But, on the con-- 
trary, he never throws himself’ 
more heartily into his work, or 
labours at it with more elaborate. 

instaking. He evidently prides. 
imself, and with abundant reason, 
on his minute knowledge of busi-- 
ness details. It is with his Birot-- 












teaus as it is with his bonhomme 
Grandet and so many others. He 
is inexhaustibly fertile in conceiv- 
ing the commercial combinations 
which are to make a hit or retrieve 
a misfortune. He prompts the 
technical talk and speculations of 
the Crottats and Cruchots as if 
he had spent the whole of his time 
in a notary’s chambers, instead of 
entering them with disgust to la- 
bour in them contre ceur. He is as 
absolutely at home in the tripo- 
tages of the Claparons and the Du 
Tillets, as if he had perverted the 
best part of his talents to inventing 
financial traps and snares. What 
is more, he inspires you with a 
keen interest in persons the most 
commonplace and unprepossessing, 
by glorifying the humbler duties 
and virtues in their least engaging 
form. His Birotteau is just what 
we might imagine a successful per- 
fumer to be. Birotteau attributes 
to genius what is very much the 
result of chance and luck with in- 
dustry. He has more than his fair 
share of vulgar foibles, and is eaten 
up by the pompous vanity which 
Jures him on to his ruin. But the 
Jittle man comes out under the 
teachings of misfortune, till he com- 
pels us to honour him for his genu- 
ae nobility. Yet in him at least 
there is nothing unnatural; he is 
made to display no unexpected 
qualities when it suits some special 
purpose of the author. He simply 
sticks ‘by a dogged honesty, and 
‘stands upon a point of commercial 
honour, that is the sublimity of his 
ideas as a respectable tradesman. 
Our sympathies are with him at the 
first only because he has fallen into 
the hands of scoundrels, Our re- 
gard is gradually acquired to him 
since we see that he has the respect 
of the worthy man who had been 
the first to warn him of the foolish 


risks he ran; and, finally, he al- 


most wins ouf affection, because, 


through all the soe his madness 
has brought upon them, he can 
keep his hold on the hearts of his 
wife and daughter. So that, when 
he saves himself from the indelible 
disgrace of bankruptcy, and in the 
end pays all his creditors in full, 
we assist at the family /éte of con- 
gratulation as if we had been one 
of the habitués of the family circle. 
César Birotteau must be set down 
as one of the masterpieces of the 
versatile efforts of Balzac’s genius; 
and while there is abundance of 
simple domestic tragedy in the 
vicissitudes and poignant anxieties 
of the Birotteau family, there is 
plenty of quiet humour as well— 
especially in the swelling self-im- 
rtance of the perfumer, who, with 
is firm faith in his brillant des- 
tinies, poses as the Napoleon of 
scents and soaps, and is inimitable 
when he initiates his apprentice 
Popinot in the secret of the mar- 
vellous Huile Céphalique, which is 
to glorify Parisian commerce in the 
person of its illustrious inventor. 

In the ‘ Pére Goriot,’ which is also 
essentially Parisian, Balzac soars a 
higher flight, although he scarcely 
achieves a greater success. Yet in 
his ‘Pére Goriot’ he goes deeper 
in his appeals to the emotions, as 
he multiplies his intensely moving 
situations, and infinitely widens the 
range of hissubjects. ‘The character 
of Goriot is original, if ever charac- 
ter was so. He obviously suggests 
King Lear; and yet he has but little 
in common with Shakespeare’s crea- 
tion, except a blind paternal devo- 
tion repaid by cruel ingratitude. 
Unlike the Marquis de Montriveau, 
there is nothing in Goriot which 
makes us pronounce him impossible, 
though he is one of the very strangest 
of Balzac’s strange social phenom- 
ena. His love to his daughters may 
be’ said to be pure, as it is practi- 
cally limitless, but only because he 
seems to be absolutely deprived of 
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any moral sense. His intellect is.as 
borné as that of Birotteau, although 
at one time he promised to do well 
in life, when he was gathering the 
fortune that his daughters squan- 
dered. But he is naif to a degree in 
the expression of his most peculiar 
sentiments with regard to his dar- 
ling children, Balzac happily de- 
scribes the father’s feelings as the 
sublime of the canine nature, scent- 
ing the compassion and sympathies 
that he excited in sympathetic 
hearts. When he lavishes on the 
friendly Rastignac the confidences 
of what is something like his second 
childhood, he bursts out passionately 
in the candour of his confession— 
“T loved them so much [his daugh- 
ters], that I kept returning to them 
as a gambler to his game: car mes 
filles, était mon vice & moi ; elles 
étaient mes mattresses ; enfin tout.” 
And Balzac observes, analytically 
and very characteristically, of his 
eccentric hero— 


“A thing worth remarking is, the. 


power of infusion possessed by the sen- 
timents. However coarse a creature 
may be, so soon as it expresses a strong 
and real affection, it exhales a peculiar 
fluid that modifies the physiognomy, 
animates the action, colours the voice : 
often the dullest of beings arrives, 
under the excitement of passion, at the 
loftiest eloquence in the idea, if not in 
the language, and appears to be mov- 
ing in a luminous sphere. . .. 
Are not our noble sentiments the 
poetry of the will ?”’ 


And the follies that Goriot per- 
petrated for his daughters were not 
confined to stripping himself first of 
the luxuries, then of the comforts, 
and finally of the bare necessaries 
with which he had surrounded his 
old age, He went the extraordinary 
length of assisting them to most 
extraordinary consolation, for the 
misery that had come of uneongenial 
marriages. He takes to Rastignac 
as the avowed lover of Madame de 
Nucingen, and does all in his power 


to help the young man to the happi- 
ness on whieh he has set his heart. 
The closing scenes of this melan- 
choly life are very moving and 
painful, when the old man lies 
dying of a broken heart in his 
wretched attic in the sordid board- 
ing-house; and, while tended by 
kindly or indifferent strangers, ex- 
hausts himself in making excuses 


for the children who should have 


been smoothing his pillow. His 
deathbed is horrible in its altern- 
ate transports of rage and efforts at 
self-deception—all the more ghast- 
ly because the trivialities that made 
the grand objects of his daughters’ 
frivolous existence were mixed up 
with the shrieks of a soul in anguish, 
whose last moments were embittered 
by a vision of the reality as it al- 
ways has been. The promptings 
of his conflicting feelings are strug- 
gling in his bosom to the end. 

‘¢ Tell her,” he exclaims to the lover 
of his elder daughter, “that you will 
love her no longer if she does not come, 
Something to drink; my bowels are 
burning. Lay something on my head, 
The hand of my daughter—that would 
save me, | feel it. . . My God! 
who will repair their fortunes for them 
when Iam gone? I will go to Odessa 
for them—to Odessa, to make patés 
@ Italie.” 


It is no small triumph to make 
us sympathise so profoundly with 
the miserable old man, notwith- 
standing his terrible sufferings, 
For his affection is degrading and 
degraded in its nature; and his 
passion for his daughters, as his 
ereator says himself, was rather 
the passion of an affectionate brute. 
But Goriot stands out pure and 
almost noble in his unselfishness, 
by comparison with the people 
among whom his lot is cast; and 
the crowd of Parisians of all sets 
with which the painter fills the 
breadth of his canvas, remind us in 
the moral point of view of the rab- 
ble rout in Milton’s “Comus.” The 





daughters of the poor old hero are 
just made human enough to com- 
mand our hearty execration, by the 
occasional flickerings of fitful duty 
they show to their doting father 
and benefactor. Now and again 
they pay him a stealthy visit in his 
den, with mixed motives, in which 
eovetousness predominates ; and al- 
though occasionally Delphine, the 
elder of them, is melted into some- 
thing like genuine feeling, yet she 
will not hear of a visit to his death- 
bed, in answer to the earnest expos- 
tulations of her lover, since she is 
busy attiring herself for the ball, 
which is to give her a step in so- 
ciety. The lover, being young, is 
somewhat shocked, yet he does not 
break with her for ever; and the 
husbands of the sisters encourage 
them in their heartlessness. As 


these gentlemen choose to connive 
at their own dishonour, it is mat- 
ter of absolute indifference to them 
that their wives should be desti- 


tute of natural affection. Baron de 
Nucingen is a representative of the 
class of mushroom financiers, who 
have amassed their precarious for- 
tanes by swindling and sharp prac- 
tice. The Comte de Restaud, on 
the other hand, is the embodiment 
of aristocratic vice and recklessness, 
The female leaders of society, the 
Duchesse de Langeais and Madame 
de Beauséant, are titled courtesans, 
-whose flimsily-veiled amours are 
matters of public curiosity and 
notoriety. Drop downwards to the 
boarding-house over the river, 
where Goriot and De Rastignac 
have taken ap their quarters, and 
the moral atmosphere grows thicker 
and more nauseous, It must be ad- 
mitted that the details of the circle 
assembled there are a revelation, 
and that the sketehes of its various 
members show masterly discrimina- 
tion and power. But the general 
effect is depressing, and even dis- 
gusting; and we sorely long for 


some light to relieve the depths of 
the shadows. Balzac seems to lux- 
uriate in the sombre touches he lays 
on—in the delineation of cruelty, 
coarseness, baseness, and brutality, 
Noisiest and most prominent in the 
party is Vanutrin, an escaped con- 
vict, who passes for a second-rate 
man about town—who avows his 
motives with aggressive cynicism, 
and prides himself on his contempt 
for laws and proprieties. Vautrin, 
of course, wears a disguise, and no 
one of his fellow-lodgers is in the 
secret of his criminality; but the 
fact that so coarse-minded a ruffian 
should have been tolerated, speaks 
volumes for the feelings of the rest. 
They delight in the vulgar argot of 
the day, which Balzac hits off to 
perfection. They all make coward- 
ly sport of the weaknesses of such 
helpless butts as the Pére Goriot; 
and their well-timed merriment has 
a livelier impulse when the old 
man lies in the agonies of death. 
Mademoiselle Victorine Taillefer, 


‘and the medical student Bianchon, 


are the only kind of exceptions; and 
the young girl is a simple nonen- 
tity, while the youth has the worst 
manners of his class. 

Eugéne de Rastignac, cast amidst 
such surroundings and exposed to 
such temptations, might have been 
made to point a moral and illustrate 
the purity of virtue, by escaping 
contamination from the one and 
triumphing over the other. He is 
a youth of generous impulses and 
excellent upbringing. He is the 
hope of his family in the country, 
who have resigned themselves to 
privations to insure him a career. 
When he comes to Paris, he appears 
to be all that is honourable. He 
has every inducement to do well, 
and may turn to good or evil. 
With his eyes fully open, and 
with many searchings of heart, he 
deliberately chooses the bad. He 
is caught by the glitter and tinsel 
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of the fashionable world; sacrifices 
character and honour to the attain- 
ment of a rapid fortune ; and coolly 
sets himself to trade on his personal 
affections and fascinations. He 
levies a forced contribution on the 
affection of his mother and sisters, 
that he may open a credit with a 
fashionable tailor, provide himself 
with boots and gloves, and buy 
bouquets for his mistress. His arti- 
ficial necessities bring him into the 
clutches of Vautrin, who plays the 
part of Mephistopheles to him. He 
sues for the patronage of his relative, 
Madame de Beauséant, that she may 
help him in his liaison with the 
wealthy Madame de Nucingen. He 
lets the wife of the banker provide 
him an apartment, and supply him 
with luxuries and the means of 
display ; and he means to make the 
credit of the injured husband the 
stepping-stone to his coveted for- 
tune. “In initiating himself into 
the family secrets of Monsieur and 
Madame de Nucingen, he had 
observed that to make love ‘an in- 
strument of fortune, he must drink 
shame to the dregs, and renounce 
the noble ideas which are the ab- 
solution of the errors of youth.” 
What conceptions of love! what a 
career! what a melancholy fate! 
He goes back from the funeral of 
poor old Goriot, where he has had 
to borrow some sous from a servant 
that he might give a trifle to the 
gravediggers, to dine with Madame 
de Nucingen, the daughter and one 


of the murderers of the dead man. 


Reading such a novel as this, with 
all its talent, and because of its 
talent, we feel that the sister and 
biographer of Balzac has under- 
taken a delicate task in defending 
the boldness and freedom of the 
author. Fidelity to nature excuses 
much; but surely it is the pleasure 
and privilege of romance to look at 
life as it is, in the reflections of a 
more luminous atmosphere than 





that which envelops the ‘Pére 
Goriot.’ 

But whatever faults of the kind 
we may find in novels like the ‘ Pare 
Goriot,’ sad and unsatisfactory as is 
the impression they leave behind, 
it is easy enough to contrast with 
them other works of the author 
which excite sensations that are 
widely different, — his ‘ Eugénie 
Grandet,’ for example; and infinitely 
more, his ‘ Balthazar Claes,’ Claes’s 
researches in pursuit of “the Abso- 
lute” are wildly fantastic; although 
Balzac, as usual, has thrown an sir 
of credibility over them by thé 
scientific precision of his technical 
details, t step by step with the 

ressive experiments of the phi- 
osophical monomaniac, there de- 
velops itself a drama of domestic 
life which is profoundly real and 
most powerfully touching. Possibly 
to heighten the contrasts, the scene 
is laid in the Low Countries, the 
very land of the prosaic and practi- 
eal; for Douai, though a city of a 
French department, is Flemish to 
all intents and purposes. We are 
introduced to the tranquil dignity 
of a Flemish interior, where a fam- 
ily of the old burgher aristocracy 
is living in traditional luxury. 
With ample means and simp 
habits, there can hardly be a 
household on earth from which 
care seems more absolutely ban- 
ished. Nor is material refinement 
wanting, nor lively and noble sen- 
sibilities. The mansion of the Claes 
is a museum of art-treasures, which 
generations of its proprietors have 
made it their pride to aceumulate— 
treasures which money could neither 
rival nor replace, Nor had its pre- 
sent master made a mere mariage de 
convenance, to lead a happy but 
humdrum existence, with a worthy 
woman of narrow notions. On the 
contrary, his was a marriage of 
romance as well as affection. The 
burgher aristocrat worships his high- 
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born wife the more chivalrously 
that a slight deformity had made 
her painfully sensitive; while she 
on her part repays his devotion 
with love and romance that amount 
to adoration. But a gatherin 
cloud casts its shadow on the bright 
interior, and a darkening trouble 
turns that quiet happiness to misery. 
The accidental uttcrances of a forei 
visitor, whom he hospitably wel- 
comed in an evil hour, sends Bal- 
thazar Claes to the alembics, and 
starts him in pursuit of the im 
sible. As difficulties surprise him 
or unexpectedly disappear, he be- 
comes more blindly the slave of this 
idea that has mastered him. With 
his mind abstracted in imaginary 
combinations, with his eyes riveted 
on the will-o’-the-wisps that are 
eluding him, he strains on the heart- 
strings of his suffering wife, whom 
he still adores when he has leisure 
to think of her. The pangs she 
feels at the miserable change in 
their relations make her indifferent 
at first to the approach of more 
material misery. Her reflections 
over the loss of her husband’s sym- 
pathies and companionship—for his 
eyes merely rest on her dreamily, 
from time to time, as a piece of 
familiar. furniture, or an abstrac- 
tion apart from his pursuits—are 
conceived and described with infinite 
athos. They make her almost 
indifferent at first to the impending 
wreck of their fortunes,—for pro- 
perties are sold or mo to feed 
the flame of the furnaces; while 
pictures, plate, and priceless furni- 
ture disappear in the smoke of the 
erucibles and retorts, The wealthy 
burgher and noble has come to 
totter on the brink of insolvency; 
and while his wife is hard driven 
to find food for the family, he is 
running up fabulous bills for chemi- 
cals, “it é is made to hear reason 
for a moment, the answer that in- 
variably satisfies his conscience is, 





that he has groped to the brink of 
the grand discovery. Why trouble 
himself about trifles or some passing 
inconveniences? When he has 
wrung the grand secret from relue- 
tant nature, there will be no limits 


to the riches which he will gather - 


at will for his children. 

Hence the fearful struggles to 
which his wife is condemned, Half 
their common fortune is his; she 
feels that she should be the guar 
dian of the rights of her children; 
but she loves her husband as in- 
tensely as ever, and she cannot for- 
get how he had married her, por- 
tionless and deformed as she was, 
No one but Balzac has ever mixed 
up business and the passions in so 
masterly a manner. We have the 
dry details of a sale of property ; of 
an ugly schedule of debts; of the 
terms on which the hypothec is to be 
arranged that is to meet them. And 
moving among them all is a broken- 
hearted woman, who is being killed 
by inches by the husband who 
loves her—who is yet capable of 
the effort of concentrating her mind 
on intricate masses of figures, and 
whose only relief, when her brain 
is over-jaded by them, is giving 
herself over to the dismal luxury of 
sorrow. She has long resigned 
herself to the consciousness that 
she is impotent against the rival 
in her life-struggle. When Bal- 
thazar, in some transitory gleam 
of sense and repentance, gives her 
a solemn promise to abandon his 
laboratory, she releases him from 
the pledge after a brief probation. 
That experiment has failed like the 
others; for his wretchedness is s0 
great under his enforced abstraction, 
that she has not the heart to see it. 
She might have been revenged by 
his remorseful sorrow when she 
dies at last, had it not been that 
the forebodings of how terribly he 
will miss her had strewn more 
thorns on her dyivg pillow. And 
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© although h3 has been the deliberate 


author of her own misery; though 
he has slowly murdered his wife, 
and thrown crushing burdens on 
his ruined children,—yet we are 
brought into a mood. of melting 
sympathy with the lonely man 
when he is exiled from his once- 
loved home, with the wrenching 
away of all his associations. We 
do not know a sadder story than 
that of Balthazar Claes, or a more 
painfully vivid conception of the 
tenderness of all-forgiving love. 

Nor can we recall any more strik- 
ing example of Balzac’s delight in 
precise details, and the range and 
accuracy of his miscellaneous. infor- 
mation. Contrast him with some 
of his fertile contemporaries— 
Dumas, for instance, or even Victor 
Hugo. Dumas always affects om- 
niscience while he displays a mar- 
yellous ingenuity in blundering. 
Hugo shows a superb assurance in 
the ludicrous ignorance he envelops 
in a halo of eloquent expression. 
Balzac, on the other hand, writes 
of alchemy, chemistry, and natural 
philosophy as if he had devoted 

ears of his life to these subjects. 
if any of his characters is seriously 
ill, or even suffers from some passing 
affection, he elaborates a diagnosis 
of the symptoms as if he walked 
the hospitals habitually. He notes 
the beating of the pulse, dilates on 
the tinges of the complexion, marks 
the twitching of the nerve, even 
looks into the pupil of the eye. It 
is possible that experts might see 
inconsistencies and inaccuracies in 
his medical reports; at all events, 
they are perfect so far as the pur- 
pose of his art is concerned. Then 
as to his general descriptions of the 
houses his people inhabit, and the 
furniture these houses contain, he 
carries the conscientiousness of his 
art to a morbid extravagance, al- 
though it must be admitted that he 
obtains the results on which he had 





probably calculated. Honest trades- 
people like the Birotteaus, with no 
very salient features, become more 
of actual individualities to you when 
you have been told the form of the 
family bedstead, and the texture 
and colours of the serge or chintsz 
with which their chairs were covered. 
We know nothing so unique in fic- 
tion as the care with which this great 
writer makes out the sordid inven- 
tory of the dining-room in the shab- . 
by odging-house in his ‘ Pére Goriot.’ 
ou might fancy him a broker or 
sworn appraiser, with a touch of 
such poetry as might be nourished 
in the slums; yet the study of that 
inventory unconsciously gives us a 
clue to the character of the vul 
boarders. And here, in ‘ Balthazar 
Claes,’ on the contrary, the magnifi- 
cent connoisseur in art, the luxuri- 
ous collector of costly bric-a-brae, 
comes to the front. In the art- 
treasure magazine of the old Flem- 
ish magnates, Balzac the virtuoso 
is in his element. Inspiring him- 
self by a glance round the chastened 
splendours of his writing-room, ab- 
sorbing the spirit of his sculptural 
buffets and pictured tapestries, we 
can conceive him giving his imagi- 
nation carte blanche to create the 
mises en scone which are merely re- 
finements on what he saw before 
his eyes. It is quite out of the 
question to quote, since any attempt 
at quotation in this genre must 
necessarily run to inordinate length. 
But as a specimen of his best work 
in the manner, we refer Balzac’s 
readers to ‘ Balthazar Claes.’ 
‘Eugénie Grandet’ has also its 
athetic and melancholy side. The 
life of the heroine’s mother, like 
that of Madame Claes, is made a 
slow martyrdom by her husband ; 
and she only feels it the less, that ” 
her nature is less sensitive than that ' 
of the nobly-born Spanish lady, 
But Eugénie herself is more un- 
fortunate than Madame Claes, inas- 





much as she has never known what 
it was to be happy. Had that been 
all, she would have been the less to 
be pitied. But unhappjly she has 
had something more than a glimpse 
of the possibilities which are never 
to be fulfilled for her, although she 
lives and languishes in weary ex- 
pectation of them. She has stood 
entranced for a moment on the 
threshold of Paradise, and had 
. breathed something of the intoxi- 
cating atmosphere of love. She 
has a healthy, vigorous nature, and 
ardent capabilities of affection; and 
she is heiress, moreover, to a super- 
abundance of the riches which 
might have purchased her all man- 
ner of worldly enjoyments, But 
she is doomed to be denied even the 
tifications which may fall to the 
ot of the poorest; nor is she long 
permitted to indulge those tender re- 
collections that are so often the only 
consolation of the unhappy. It is 
a pretty episode, and full of promise 
to ber, when her heart is awakened 
in her blooming girlhood by the 
sudden appearance of the fascinating 
cousin whom she has an opportunity 
of consoling under crushing bereave- 
ments, But the sweet is turned to 
bitterness before it has well been 
tasted; and at last, when her native 
warmth has been chilled in an at- 
mosphere of petty intrigues and 
calculations, she sacrifices herself 
despairingly with her eyes open to 
a man of intense respectability whose 
character she reads and despises. 
But the most marked feature in 
‘Eugénie Grandet’ is its trenchantly 
satirical portraiture of the wie de 
province. Balzac has taken a hard- 
fisted old miser for his hero, and 
pretty nearly withered all kindly 
feeling in him; but we dare not 
charge him with exaggeration in his 
delineation of the bonhomme Grandet. 
Elwes and Dance, and other well- 
known English characters, have been 
guilty of more eccentric and insane 
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vagaries. The great effect of Grandet 
lies in this, that he is a biting satire 
on French provincial nature; for he 
merely carries out to a revolting ex. 
cess the failing that is unfortunately 
too common. It is usually unfair 
to generalise as to national charac- 
teristics, since exceptions are often 
so frequent as almost to reverse the 
rules. But it is certain that in 
France, and especially in the French 
provinces, parsimony is pushed to 
the length of avarice. The nation 
is almost always in extremes, 
Money lightly come by is lightly 
lavished im the capital and large 
cities ; but even there, a marvellous 
conversion is often operated in the 
spendthrift if he has stopped him- 
self short of utter ruin: while in 
the small towns, the villages, and 
the country districts, exaggerated 
economy is ingrained in all classes 
of thespeople. They grow rich by 
saving rather than by making. They 
stint in what Englishmen of a cor- 
responding class regard as the abso- 
lute necessities of existence. They 
make it their pride to add stead- 
ily to their magot, as their hearts 
bleed if compelled to encroach on 
it; and when they have made a 
small investment in the land or the 
funds, they accumulate the revenues 
to roll up the principal, So it is 
that the Government stocks are so 
extensively held by small investors, 
and that the soil in many districts 
is subdivided almost infinitesimally. 

Now the griping Monsieur Grandet 
is made the incarnation of the sharp- 
er qualities of the shrewd provincial, 
magnified and distorted into vices. 
He had started in life as a cooper of 
Saumur ; he had got on in his trade 
by indefatigable industry. His prin- 
ciples of action were simple. He 
never consciously missed a chance, 
or spent a sou when he could save 
it. All his life has been spent in 
getting the better of his neighbours, 
in ways that may have been legally 
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honest, though often sy were the 








reverse of honourable, And it was 
ignificant of the identical senti- 
ments of the society about him, that 
the very neighbours who suffered by 
his keen dealing—the neighbours 
whom he had wounded in their 
most sensitive points, by getting the 
better of them in hard-driven bar- 

ins—respected him the more, 
while they: cursed and grumbled. 
We may call Grandet a financial 
genius en petit—for he was as dia- 
bolically shrewd in money matters 
as narrow-minded in other respects. 
When fortune offered him a chance, 
his’ narrow intellect seemed to be 
illuminated by an inspiration, Bal- 
mc has made excellent use of his 
own unfortunate speculations in de- 
tailing the more lucky ventures of 
Grandet. The retired cooper, who 
used to meditate over brilliant hits 
in the purchase of staves, turns his 
mind to every species of money- 
lending. He buys land cheap, 
owing to some taint in the titles 
that are practically unimpeachable ; 
he makes close calculations as to the 
comparative cost of clearing it or 
leaving it covered with copsewood ; 
he hits off bargains in the bullion 
which he keeps stored up in his re- 

itories ; or buys into the fluctuat- 
ing funds on the promptings of his 
extraordinary prescience. In fact, 
he goes to work with the confidence 
of unvarying success, and was never 
known to experience a defeat, ex- 
cept on one memorable occasion— 
and then, defeated and humiliated as 
he was, he carried off all the profits 
of a victory. It was in a bargain 
with a quick-witted Jew, who stam- 
mered provokingly, and wasstrangely 
hard of hearing. Grandet, growing 
impatient, did his best to help the 
poor man, forgot his deliberate cun- 
ning of fence in placing ideas in his 
opponent’s mouth, and found him- 
self victimised accordingly. But 
thenceforth he adopted the weapons 





of the Hebrew in all cases of delicate 
bargaining, and repeatedly reaped 
the material advantages of his habit 
of stuttering and his dulness of 
hearing. The idea is admirable as 
depicting the calculating h risy 
that is so often to be found. urking 
under the apparent bluntness of the 
French countryman, who in any 
matter of business is to be regarded 
with extreme distrust. 

The description of the interior of 
the miser’s household is a mixture 
of pathos and dry drollery. We 
are amused, and in a manner in- 
terested, by his sordid habits, and 
by the paltry shifts of frugality, 
for which, like many more worthy 
peor, he has always some false 

ut plausible excuse. We have 
him counting out the lumps of 
sugar; laying a strict embargo on 
the fuel and the candles; borrow- 
ing back the crowns from his wife 
which he had just screwed up his 
courage to bestow on her. We see 
him surrounded by his little circle 
of parasites, leading members of the 
bourgeoise aristocracy of Saumur, 
who consent to sit like crows in the 
mist round his meagre board, and 
suffer themselves to be made cats’- 
paws to serve his purposes, since 
each hopes to be repaid in the end 
by the hand of Mad. Eugénie for 
one of their relatives. But even 
when we smile, we cannot forget 
the presence of these two unfortu- 
nate women with their blighted 
lives, the wretched victims of ,this 
tyrant’s meanness. In the prac- 
tised hands of Balzac, Grandet is 
made to point a terrible lesson. 
His, it is true, is an extreme in- 
stance; but he gives the measure 
and the value of that worldly suc- 
cess which many of us are blindly 
labouring for. He has succeeded 


in everything beyond the wildest 
dreams of his low ambitions; and 
his successful life has been one 
miserable failure. 


If he has been 













































ever conscious of anything but the 
meanest impulses, it is so long ago 
that he has altogether forgotten it. 
While heaping up the riches he has 
not the heart to touch, he has been 
adding to the weight of his cares 
and anxieties. He appreciates his 
wife, if he has long ceased to love 
her; and he kills her in spite of 
himself, by slow ey o. for he 
knows that he will miss her when 
she is gone. He has some instinct 
of animal affection for his daughter, 
and he deliberately denies her all 
hope of happiness. It might be 
supposed that so sharp-witted a 
man must have his eyes opened 
at the last; and it might have 
seemed a temptation to Balzac’s 
genius to paint the horrors of a 
terrible awakening on his deathbed. 
But no; the artist has condemned 
the miser to an appropriate and 
even a more miserable end. For 
the ruling passion has mastered 
him so absolutely that it does not 
relax its hold at the last; and 
Grandet leaves the world he has 
tricked and abused without one 
perception of his mistake—without 
one regret for his misdoing. 


“ When the curé of the parish came 
to administer the last rites of religion, 
his eyes, dead to all appearance for 
some hours past, revived at the sight 
of the cross, of the candlesticks, of the 
silver holy-water vessel, which he 
gazed at steadily; and his eyeglass 
moved for the last time. When the 

riest held the vermilion cross near his 
ips that he might kiss the Christ, he 
made a fearful motion, as if to lay 
hold of it; and this last effort cost 
him hislife. He called Eugénie, whom 
he did not see, though she was kneelin 
before him, and bathing with her tears 
the hand that was cold already. 

**«* Bless me, my father,’ she asked 
of him, 

“*Take good care of everything. 
You will account to me for it all down 
there,’ said he, proving by that dying 
word that Christianity ought to be the 
religion of misers.” 


tangle one’s self from among Balzae’s 
characters, since they present them. 
selves in so infinite a variety of illus. 
tration. Thus, by way of contrast 
to the: bourgeois establishment, of 
the Grandets, we are tempted by 
that striking group of the aristocratic 
society of Alencon, which we meet 
with in the ‘ Vieille Fille.’ Mad 
Cormon herself is admirable ; as is 
the superannuated roué the Cheya- 
lier de Valois, with his unfailing 
finesse and unquenchable verve, 
We should have liked to have no- 
ticed many of the minor personages 
in the scenes of Parisian and. pro- 
vincial life, such as Papa Gobseck the 
usurer, and the “ illustrious Gaudis- 
sant,” the commercial traveller, But 
we feel that it is high time we 
had done; and before finishing, we 
must devote a page to that most 
fantastic tale, the ‘ Peau de Chagrin,’ 
Artistically speaking, it is utterly 
spoiled as a novel by the) introdue- 
tion of the supernatural element; 
as well as by the digressions, the 
lengthened dissertations, and. the 
desultory episodes, which are unusu- 
ally crowded on each other, even 
for Balzac. But some of these epi- 
sodes are characterised as much by 
their hardihood of touch as by 
their depth of observation: the 
author excels himself in his treat- 
ment of the physiology of vice and 
dissipation; and all the daring 
originality of his special genius 
breaks out in Raphaél, the central 
figure. The conception of the whole 
course of Raphadél’s fortunes, with 
the fatal fulfilment of the wishes 
that isolates him irretrievably from 
his fellows—turning to agony all the 
joys he had coveted, dooming him 
inexorably to an existence of agonis- 
ing self-restraint—is simply terrible. 
The whole story is fantastic in the 
extreme; yet even in it there is 
that form of realism which forces 
us half to believe, When Raphaél 


It is difficult to come to . disep. " 
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“ ¢nters the ignoble gaming-house in 
‘the Palais Royal to stake his last 
louis, despair has set its a his 
poble features so as to provoke the 
ity of even the hardened habitués, 
With a craving for all the pleasures 
that life has to offer, with a passion 
to whieh his poverty is a fatal bar, 
for years he has kept body and soul 
together on means that seem fabul- 
ously insufficient. His solitary louis 
Jost, he has made up his mind for 
suicide, and resolves to spend his 
last moments in wandering over a 
ine of priceless curiosities. It 

is there that in his recklessness, in 
ite of warning, he accepts the 
deadly gift of the peau de chagrin, 
whose possession assures him the 
tification of his wishes. Only it 
shen ks with the expression of each 
desire, and when it has shrunk to 
nothing, his term is to expire. 
When he exerts his terrible power, 
the result is the more tantalising 
that his wishes realise themselves 
in a way so natural, that it appears 
he might have been made. happy 
without the skin. Thus, when Ie 
asks a fortune, it comes to him by 
the death of a distant relative. And 
the casual expression of the most 
trivial and indispensable waut— 
ordering a dinner, calling for a car- 





riage or an article of clothing— 
reduces the mysterious skin as in- 
evitably as the wildest ambition 


would do. So the miserable man, 
grappling himself to the world he 
had once been so ready to leave, 
attempts to prolong bis baleful ex- 
istence by keeping a major-domo 
near his person, whose duty it is to 
auticipate his every need ; but all is 
in vain. Mind and body are wasting 
in slow agonies; and the closin 
scene is precipitated when, dazzl 
by the charms of the woman he 
adores, he loses the control of his 
thoughts, and summons her to him 
with a cry that is suicidal. 

The whole tone of the story is 
sombre in the extreme: many of 
the scenes are sinister in their lurid 
colouring; there is not one of 
them which does not leave a painful 
impression behind it; and there is 
neither relief nor repose from the 
strain on the feelings. But if you 
desire to know Balzac thoroughly, 
this ‘ Peau de Chagrin’ is a book 
you’ are bound to read; nor could 
we have ended our article with a 
more striking illustration of the 
remarks we made in the beginning 
on the colour of his mind and his 
genius, 
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PAULINE.—PART II. 


IN THE HEBRIDES. 


CHAPTER V.—‘* WOULD COMPLIMENTS SUFFICE ?” 


For the five following days, 
rainy mist, and misty rain, shroud- 
ed both sea and land. 

The offer of a sail in the Juanita 
had been made and accepted ; for 
Lady Calverley, pleased with Blun- 
dell’s address, and satisfied with 
her nephew’s assurance that his 
friend was one of the best fellows in 
the world, saw no «jection. But 
the dawn, when it brvke, invariably 
showed the same disconsolate pros- 
pect, and the expedition had to be 
postponed. 

He must come up to the castle 
instead; and Tom’s “You'll look 
us up in the morning, at all events,” 
was the understood conclusion to 
every meeting. 

“Could anything be more tire- 
some?” moaned Elsie, when on the 
fifth day the heavens still gloomed 
as heavily as ever. “He will go 
away soon. We shall never have 
our day—our delightful day: we 
shall look back to this time all our 
lives, and say, like the emperor of 
old, we have ‘lost a day.’” 

“And it is so calm, too,” mur- 
mured, in gentler accents, Pauline. 

“Quite perfect,’ added her 
brother; “just the right kind of 
day for a sail. Not a breath stir- 
ring anywhere. We should be 
lying opposite the Point from morn- 
ing till night, drinking champagne 
and talking metaphysics, eh, Polly ?” 

“T suppose there is hardly enough 
wind—lI had forgotten that.” 

“Enough? Do you imagine 
Blundell and I would stagnate on 
shore all this time if there had been 
enough to puff out a nautilus-shell ? 
He is regularly stuck here, that is 
why he is so thankful to come up 


day after day. He’ll be of with 
the first breeze that suits.” 

“It will be very mean of him if 
he is,” said Elsie. “ After saying 
so much about our going. We may 
never have such a chance again,” 

“You can’t expect him to stay 
for that. He is on his way to the 
Lewes, and only put in here for the 
Sunday. He is as strict as a par- 
son about that; you know—a preci- 
ous deal stricter than many a parson 
would be, too. It is of no use Aunt 
Ella’s asking him to dinner on Syn- 
day, by the way ; he would have to 
do penance half the night after 
it.” 

“Ts he a Roman Catholic ?” cried 
Elsie, opening her eyes, 

“Something very like one,” re- 
flected Pauline: “I did not think 
of that before. Such a religion 
would naturally commend itself to 
his mind, if it isas Tom says. How 
stupid of me not to find that out! 
He has given me every opportunity.” 

Tom had not answered, being in- 
tent on a curve in the shepherd’s 
crook he was whittling out of a hazel 
rod, 

“Tom, why did you not tell us 
before ?” 

“Tell you what?’ holding the 
stick at arm’s-length before him. 

“That he was a Roman Catholic,” 

“ That who was? What are you 
talking about ?” 

“ Mr. Blundell.” 

“Blundell !” said Tom, putting 
down the crook, and looking at her; 
“ what on earth do you mean ?” 

It had all been a mistake; Blun- 
dell was as sound a Protestant as 
any one among them—he had only 
used the word penance in jest. 
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“ Though I daresay he would like 
to say masses for Guy’s soul,” con- 
tinued Tom. “He has never been 
heard to mention his name since 
the day he died; and you see he 
has broken with Chaworth and the 
whole lot of them, He is quite a 
reformed character, Polly. Take 
my blessing.” 

Elsie glanced at her cousin; but 
it was impossible to discern whe- 
ther she heard or not. 

“TI wish he would take me off 
with him,” began Tom, after a pause, 
during which he had been whittling 
most industriously, “ How jolly it 
would be!” 

Silence. 

“That is to say,” he relented, 
“for a week or so. Of course I 
should come back here again. Why 
do you look so grave, Elsie {” 

“It would be such a disappoint- 
| ment.” 

“Would it? 
Elsie ?” 

“So few yachts ever come here ; 
and the ones that do, never belong 
to people we know. Once Mr. 
M‘Phail offered to take us in his; 
but mamma said he was a shopman, 
and would not let us go. I did not 
care what he was; I would have 
gone, and so would Pauline. And 
now when mamma is quite pleased 
and willing—she is going herself if 
her cold is no worse—it is rather 
hard.” 

“Tam sorry for you,” said Tom, 
seeking to hide. his chagrin under 
the guise of pleasantry. “ Perhaps, 
however, it is as well that you are 
not particular as to your company— 
a shopman or a scamp—you will be 
all the more easily pleased.” 

“Tom! What do you mean?” 

“Pauline knows, She does not 
mind, you see, so. why should you ? 
She, like a wise woman, is content 
to ‘take the gifts the gods provide’ 
her, and ask no questions.” 

Elsie looked from one to the 
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other, scanning the two faces, be- 
tween which there was so strong 
an outward likeness, so little real 
resemblance. 

There was the same rich russet- 
brown hair, deep-set eyes, delicately 
cut nose and chin, and warm colour 
in the cheek—but here it ended. It 
penetrated ro deeper. It was lost 
in the expression of the eye and lip 
—lost in every word and thought. 

They might have been taken as 
two distinct types of the race from 











which they sprang. bc 
Pauline was a cones of the or.” 
past century, Tom a Frenchman of ‘0g 






to-day. 

Earnestness, sobriety, and eleva- 
tion of purpose distinguished the 
sister ; instability and careless ease 
characterised the brother. It was 
impossible that there should be 
sympathy between them; but there 
was a perfectly good understanding. 
Tom was fond of his sister, and 
proud of her, even while ridiculing 
her scruples, and disregarding such 
gentle admonitions as she occasion- 
ally sought to administer. He was 
fonder still of Elsie. An unkind 
word from her cut him to the heart. 
Her presence made him a man. 

The three were assembled in the 
comfortable old-fashioned library, Ny 
where, when alone, they usually Sia 
spent their mornings. i 

The visitor who had daily joined 
them of Jate had not yet appeared ; ee 
and so agreeable had been his. so- : a 
ciety, so thoroughly had he con- 
trived. in that short. time to become 
one of themselves, that they were 
at a loss what to do without him. 

Some time had passed without 
Pauline’s taking part in the con- 
versation. 

She was musing with troubled 
eye and flushed cheek, until roused 
from her reverie by the sound of 
her own name. 

Elsie was arding her and Tom 
alternately, and Tom’s “She is con- 
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tent to take the gifts the gods pro- 
vide her,” fell with meaning on her 
ear. Her eye flashed, and the 
colour started to her cheek. 

“TI took a brother’s word,” she 
said. 

He had gone too far. One way 
or other he must eat his words; but 
what to Pauline would have been 
mortification unspeakable, was a 
light thing to Tom. 

“T thought I should draw her,” 
he said, gaily. “ He is right enough, 
Elsie—I only said it to tease Paul- 
ine.” . 

“You said it to tease mz.” 

“You? no. What did it matter 
to you? He is Pauline’s friend, 
not yours. Think of a saint like 
Pauline taking up with a sinner 
like Blundell !” 

* When will you give up that 
foolish habit of saying a thing and 
contradicting it the next moment ?” 
eried his cousin. “Soon it will 
come to this, that no one will be- 
lieve a single word you say. You 
knew you were talking nonsense to 
Mr. Blundell about Punch yester- 
day: there is nothing of the Wil- 
loughby pug about him; and he 
was given me because his tail 
was too long, and his muzzle too 
pink.” 

“Punch may thank me for giv- 
ing him a pedigree, then,” replied 
he. “If it had been the other way, 
I could understand your indigna- 
tion, but I was doing the very best 
I could for the old fellow.” 

“That was it! You wanted to 
make him out to be something fine, 
knowing all the time he is not.” 

“ And pray, what greater ptoof of 
friendship would you ask for?” 

He was incorrigible; Elsie be- 
took herself to generals, 

*JI do hope you will be more 
careful before Uncle Macleay.” 

“ Who, pray, is Uncle Macleay.” 

“He is my uncle—double-dis- 
tilled essence of uncle; there, make 


what you can of that. Come, read 
me my riddle, I beg you to say, 
how is he my uncle, this Uncle 
Macleay ?” 

“Poetry, Elsie! and you a 
Presbyterian! Eh, lass, d’ye no 
ken that pawetry and profawnity 
gang han’ in han’ ?” 

“Tf you think you can talk 
Scotch, Tom, you can’t. It is the 
one thing you can not do, I advise 
you to leave off attempting it.” 

“Uncle Macleay speaks it more 
correctly, no doubt.” 

“JT daresay he does, 
old people do——” 

“Oh, that’s glorious! I shan’t 
give up hope then; in time I too 
may become a proficient.” 

“You are so stupid. Uncle 
Macleay is a dear, good, kind old 
man, whom everybody likes; mam- 
ma will be very much vexed if you 
are rude to him.” 

“ When did you ever know me 
rude to anybody? I have not the 


All. very 


slightest intention of maltreating 
the aged relative; on the contrary, 
I have no doubt we shall become 


the best of friends. But,” affect- 
ing alarm, “he won’t expect me 
to converse in Gaelic, will he? It 
would be cruel—barbarous ; I have 
not time to prepare—I have not 
even a dictionary. Help, Pauline! 
help! It is a trap, a snare, a de- 
vice of the enemy; let us save our- 
selves by flight before the attack 
begins.” 

Pauline raised her head, and be- 
held foolish Elsie wincing under 
this profound satire. 

“ Vou are mistaken, Tom,’ said 
his sister, quietly. “You are pre- 
paring a surprise for yourself when 
you see Dr. Macieay.” 

“ How?” 

“He is one of the finest gentle- 
men I ever met in my life.” 

Here was a statement! Here 
was an occasion for Tom’s face to 
lengthen, widen, open, and spread 
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itself out in every direction that 
could indicate extreme amazement. 
.  Amazement, not  incredulity— 

Pauline must ever inspire belief— 
but it was speechless, unwilling 
amazement. 

Even Elsie looked appalled by 
the strength of her ally, and doubt- 
ful for a moment of the ultimate 
value of such assistance. She could 
not have said so much, Affection- 
ately indignant as she had been on 
her great-uncle’s behalf, in her heart 
she had been framing apologies for 
him; she had been conscious, under 
the brilliant scirtillations of Tom’s 
wit, of a secret desire that he had 
timed his visit otherwise. 

Pauline’s coup at once placed him 
on a higher level; and if Pauline 
would but stand to it, if Dr. Macleay 
would but justify her eulogium, his 
niece’s triumph would be complete. 

Quick as thought she followed 
the lead. “I am only afraid of 
what he may think of you,” said 
she. 

“Very true,” said Pauline. 

But, unfortunately, she smiled. 
Tom laughed, then roared, and was 
himself again. 

“We are very ill behaved,” all at 
once cried his sister, jumping up 
aod kissing her cousin merrily, 
“We are dreadfully in need of 
some one to come and keep us all 
in order.” 

“And here he comes!” 
Tom, significantly. “ Here 
comes |” 

“Oh, here he comes!” echoed 
Elsie. “Here he comes, Pauline !” 

Pauline could not imagine what 
they meant. How should Mr. 
Blundell keep them in order? 
What could make Tom so absurd ? 
Mr. Blundell was no very good 
example for any of them. Idling 
away his time, as if he had nothing 
in the world to do but amuse him- 
self. Tom would never settle to 
anything till he went; and Tom 
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said 
he 
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had promised so faithfully to read 
during this term. 

Which of the schools was he go- 
ing in for ? 

The conversation was quite edi- 
fying to listen to, when Mr. Blun- 
dell came in, to take his part, and 
be appealed to, and have his opinion 
discussed. 

Then came the walk, and Tom’s 
whisper to Elsie to let Blundell and - 
his “ Lorelei” go first. 

“ Aunt Ella said we were to be 
sure to let her know if he came, 
you know, Elsie, to be proper, and 
that; so, as we haven’t done that, 
we can send them on in front, and 
you and I can mount guard be- 
hind.” 

“ Oh, nonsense 

“Not nonsense at all. I know 
that was what she meant. She 
told me to be sure to let her know. 
I said, ‘All right,’ and bolted. 
Now this is how I make it ‘all 
right,’ you see.” 

“She won’t be pleased, Tom,” 

“T can’t go back for her now.” 

“ Let us go on with them, then.” 

“Go on with them! What 
should we do that for? They don’t 
want us, and we don’t want them. 
We have far better fun by ourselves. 
Now I'll tell you all about what I 
am reading for, . It’s all bosh what 
Pauline says, you know, about my 
not passing; I mean to go at it, 
when Igo back, I can tell you, 
Now, are you attending ?” 

When they came back from the 
walk Dr. Macleay had arrived, and. 
was in the drawing-room. 

He was a man of remarkable ap- 
earance. In person tall and spare, 
is features, naturally striking, were 

rendered still more so from being 
shaded by a profusion of snow-white 
hair, which also softened the effect 
of a skin somewhat roughened and 
weather - beaten by constant ex- 
posure. 

His smile was good-humoured ; 
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his whole aspect mild and benig- 
nant; but it was like the gentle- 
ness of the great occan as it sighs 
itself to sleep after the tumult of 
many storms,—like the quiet of the 
forest when there are no leaves left 
in it to rustle. 

He was a widower, and childless. 

For many years past he had led 
a useful and unostentatious life in 
one of the Hebridean islands, hold- 
ing an authority absolute among his 
own people, and undisputed, if not 
definite, over other parishes, He 
was now engaged to stay at Gour- 
loch for three or four days, but 
longer than that they hardly hoped 
to detain him, 

“You remember my niece Paul- 
ine?” said Lady Calverley; “and 
this tall boy? No? He is her 
brother. And—our friend, Mr. 
Blundell.” 

“ And—our dog, Mr. Punch,” 
subjoined Elsie. “ Mr. Punch, shake 
hands. You needn’t bow, in case 
it should turn into bow-wow. See 
how good heis! He always knows 
exactly how to behave himself, and 
he always barks at the right ‘peo- 
ple.” 

“Witness my reception,” said 
Blundell. “He suspected me for 
two whole days,—did not give me 
the benefit of the doubt, which 
every man has a right to. One 
ought to be léoked upon as an 
honest man till proved a rogue, 
Punch.” 

“A dog’s code is the reverse. 
You have to produce credentials of 
honesty before he will believe you 
are not a rogue. And I am not 
sure,” continued Dr. Macleay, with 
a humorous twinkle in his eye, 
“that he has not common-sense 
on his side.” 

“Those collies at church on 
Sunday, every one of them sus- 
pected me,” said Pauline; “and 
they must have had their worst 
fears realised. Dr. Macleay, do 








you think dogs ought to go to 
church ?” 


“Certainly not, Miss La Sarte, . 


I command my old Trim to stay 
at home every Sunday, but hn 

“He does not obey ?” 

He laughed and shook his head. 

“Does he follow you into the 
pulpit ?” asked Pauline. 

“Not exactly; he waits at the 
bottom of the stairs. I pretend notto 
see him till we are at home again,” 

“ And what would he do, if some 
one were to rise and leave the 
church ?” 

“T cannot say ; ‘he has given me: 
no precedent to judge by. Were 
any of you unwell on Sunday ?” 

Pauline, with spirit, related her 
adventure ; but as he proceeded, her 
principal auditor became grave. 

“T very much doubt that cross- 
ing,” he said. “The people about 
here may know when to take it, 
and probably have landmarks to 
guide them across; but, Miss La 
Sarte, it is not fit for you. 
What would you have done if Mr. 
Blundell had not been there? 
The tide might have been back 
upon you before. you had got half- 
way! Take my advice and don’t 
try unknown crossings again; you 
may not always find a deliverer so 
handy.” 

She laughed and promised. She 
would not be tempted in future; 
but she could not wish to undo the 

ast. 

Did he, her so-called deliverer, 
share the feeling? Apparently he 
did. His eye boldly sought hers, 
as he interposed —“ You do not 
grudge me my good fortune, sir!” 

“ Very much indeed,” replied the 
Doctor, with alacrity, ‘ You are 
most unreasonable to suppose I 
could help grudging it. A man 
who goes about staring into pools 
of water ought not to expect to 
see apy image reflected in them but 
his own. Especially-——” 
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A significatt movement of the 
head interpreted the meaning of the 
unfinished sentence. 

“ Nobody pays you and me any 
compliments, Punch,” said a low 
voice, talking softly to itself. 
“ Never mind, Punch dear, we don’t 
want their nasty compliments.” 

“Wise little woman!” said her 
uncle, 


It would not be easy to describe 
the state of Blundell’s mind at this 
time. 

He was unhappy, aimless, and 
idle. 

Iiis nerves had received a severe 
shock from the terrible scene of 
which he had been a witness, and 
his consequent solitary wanderings 
had not tended to restore their tone. 

Having broken away from all his 
former associates, he had no re- 
sources but in himself; and the life 
he had elected to lead for the re- 
mainder of his days had, in six 
short months, palled upon him. 

The impression he had received 
was still too powerful not to keep 
its grasp upon his conscience; but 
he was restive under it, wretched 
aod miserable. 

At this point he meets Pauline. 

Here isa woman, so good, so pure, 
so true, that she would, seem to 
have been placed in his path, to 
lead him forward on the way to 
heaven. 

Here is a beautiful, rational, 
lovable creature, all that fancy 
could suggest, all that reason could 
require. 

Now then, why may he not go 
in and win ? 

She is free, that is certain. 

An affected misapprehension, an 
elaborate apology, and three words 
from Tom, have set that point at 
rest. 


CHAPTER VI.—OFF TO OBAN, 


Hebrides. 


“ Silly child !” said her mother. 

Everybody said something—good, 
bad, or indifferent; and, in the 
hubbub, some one who had stooped 
down to pick up the dog’s collar, 
whispered a few words which 
reached no ear but that for which 
it was intended. ‘“ How could you 
say that? Would compliments suf- 
fice ?” 












What holds him back? 

The prospect is bright, serene, 
perfect in all its details, and—it 
cannot allure him. 

It is Elsie’s doing, 

Ah! that little chit! What 
business has she to interfere with 
his happiness? What business has 
that saucy smile to come between 
him and those grave, starlike eyes ? 

She is but a plaything, a 
child. A good child enough, but 
still a child. Nothing in her— 
nothing. 

He amuses himself now and then 
with the little puss? Of course he 
does. Why should he not? He 
likes children. They are great fun. 
He likes to tease and trick them, 
and cause them to cry and pout, 
and then kiss and be friends again. 

Miss Elsie is rather too old for 
the kissing, but that only makes it 
the more piquant. 

He laughs to think how she 
would have behaved supposing her 
to have been the fair adventuress. 
on the rocks! He fancies how he 
could have terrified her by tales of 
quicksands and swiftly approaching 
tides! How he would have rallied 
her on her forlorn appearance! on 
her charming spirit of enterprise! 
What sly allusions he would have 
made to it afterwards, and how 
cross she would have been with 
him—for the moment! 

With this he falls to considering: 
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what the real heroine of the act 
looked like; how she spoke, how 
she clung to his arm, how haughtily 
she held him at a distance one 
minute, and how helplessly she 
appealed to him the next! 

He had never seen anything 
more charming than the reserve 
giving way to eagerness, girlish and 
natural, when he proffered a rescue. 

What a fool he had been to 
think of her as married! He might 
have known—might have seen— 
might have guessed—could not 
imagine how he could ever have sup- 
posed such a thing! Pshaw! She 
was as unsophisticated a creature 
as possible, and he had called her 
a woman of the world ! 

The pendulum oscillates towards 
the Pauline point. 

The more he thinks of her the 
more he sighs for her. 

His soul loathes the memory of 
his wasted youth; he shrinks from 
it—turns from it. 

“Pauline, Pauline, I want to 
love you. I want you to love me, 
You were sent to me You ought. 
to be mine. You would help me 
—would teach me—make me good 
as you are. And Ican’t/ I can’t /” 

His head falls down upon his 
hands, he breaks out into sobs and 
tears. 

After the rain came wind. 

What had before been a dull, 
slate-coloured, unbroken surface of 
water, was speedily changed into a 
raging sea, of varied hues and un- 
ceasing motion. 

Friday night saw the change; 
and the boat which brought Blun- 
dell ashore on Saturday morning 
rocked so violently, even in the 
sheltered part of the bay where he 
landed, that the utmost caution was 
needed to prevent its bumping on 
the rocks. , 

“This is a new experience,” said 
he, cheerfully. “ We are going the 
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round of bad weather in all its 
shapes, It is something not to fear 
being ice-bound—not that I should 
care, but the Juanita would. I am 
off to Oban to-night.” 

The effect of this announcement 
was electrical. 

Lady Calverley uttered a soft 
ejaculation of “To-night !” and by 
an irresistible impulse glanced at 
her niece, 

Pauline stirred not, raised not 
her eyes, but’ her countenance be- 
trayed, by a curious, almost imper- 
ceptible something, that she had 
heard. 

Tom’s mouth, from force of school- 
boy habit, puckered for the whistle 
which his maturer judgment refused 
to sanction. But Elsie alone, with 
dilated, sorrowful eyes, deprecated 
the cruelty of the sentence. 

“And we have never had our 
sail,” said she. 

“You would not come to-day!” 

“Why not? There is enough 
wind, is there not?” with eager 
gaze fixed upon him. 

“Enough? Oh, quite—a feast!” 

“ But you are going yourself ?” 

“NotI. We should be tacking 
from morning till night. I shall 
walk to the ferry.” 

“And the Juanita will meet 
you?” said Tom. 

Blundell was looking at Elsie— 
Elsie who was hanging upon his 
words as if her very being depended 
on them.” 

Could he disappoint her in such 
a trifling matter? Would it not 
seem unkind, rude, a poor return 
for all the kindness he had met 
with? The whole party"looked dis- 
concerted by his leave-taking. 

Thus in a few seconds of time all 
was changed. 

“The Juanita will remain where 
she is. Miss Calverley, we may have 
better weather when I come back.” 

“You are coming back?” she 
cried, with sparkling eyes. 












“Certainly. I hope to turn up 
again in a few days, like the penny 
of evil repute.” 

“Oh,” rejoined Elsie, pacified, 


“then you will come in for our 


harvest-home.” 

“You are not going to have a 
harvest-home yet? The corn is not 
down.” 

“ We are obliged to have ours be- 
forehand, as we dance in the big 
barn, and it will be more than half 
full afterwards. Will you come?” 

“ Am I to come, Lady Calverley ?”” 

“Tt will be very good-natured if 
you do. We are much in need of 
support. And you will allow your 
sailors to come likewise, I hope? 
They would be quite acquisitions.” 

He wished she had not asked 
them — wished, almost wished at 
least, that she had not asked him— 
wished from his heart there had been 
nothing to ask either him or them 
to. Whenever he desired to break 
away, he seemed to be hemmed in 
afresh. An excuse he might have 
made certainly: his brother had 
only been dead. six months, and 
during these he had gone nowhere, 
he had joined in no festivities. 

But such an apology never once 
occurred to him, so strong in his 
mind was the feeling of aversion on 
other grounds, 

Why had this nuisance turned 
up just now to add to his com- 
plications? What had a good 
woman like Lady Calverley to do 
with rioting and vulgar revelry? 
What would his men think, on 
whom he enforced abstinence with 
such an iron hand ? 

With a bland and grateful smile, 
“Thank you,” he replied—* only 
too happy !” 

“You will bring the old place 
down about your ears, Mary,” com- 
mented her uncle, who had entered 
and silently greeted the visitor 
whilst the arrangement was being 
made, 
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“My dear uncle, we have our 
harvest-home every year, and have 
never had an accident yet.” 

“ Half a hundred roaring, stamp- 
ing, thumping ne’er-do-weels, every 
man-jack of them bent on digging 
his heels through the floor if he 
can——” 

“And no one enjoying the fun 
more than Uncle Macleay,” cried his 
saucy grand-niece. “And he has 
got to make a speech afterwards, 
which we have not. So Viva/ 
How we will dance instead !” 

“You dance?” said Blundell, 
with an air of surprise. 

“To be sure we do, and you 
must dance too. Tom’s dancing is 
the admiration of everybody.” 

This was enough — Blundell 
would not now have absented him- 
self on any account, 

“Well, I hope I shall be back 
in time,” said he; “I will do my 
best. If I do not appear, you 
will know it is no fault of mine. 
Can I do anything for anybody in 
Oban ?” 

Nobody wanted anything done, 
and he rose to go; having announc- 
ed his intentions, he could not now 
draw back, 

“But Elsie has got your stick !” 
cried Tom. “Elsie, you must give 
it up. You try mine, and you will 
find it is just as light; or if you 
don’t, I can cut you another, to- 
day.” 

“ Which won’t be ready for a 
week, I will fetch it,” to Blundell. 
“ But you must let me have it when 
you come back. I can’t walk about 
without one, now.” 

When she came down again, he 
was waiting for her in the hall. 

“There, take it!” said she ; “ you 
will need it to help you across the 
‘ Englishman’s Sorrow.’ ” 

“What may that mean, Miss 
Calverley ?” 

“ Nothing,” pgp under the 
gravity of his reply. “ Only a name 
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given to part of the Mohr Ben par- 
ticularly difficult to climb. You 
will be glad of your stick then.” 

“T should be glad of a straight- 
forward answer now.” 

She was struck mute. 

“You meant that I should be 
glad of something to comfort me 
when I am away from you.” 

He had intended to put her in a 
passion, and had succeeded. 

“How—how can you? What 
” cried she, trembling all over. 
The door opened. 

“Hush! never mind! It was all 
a joke; only a joke,mind. Don’t 
be cross with me. (Louder.) By 
the way, this Highland ball, am I 
to have the honour of opening it 
with you?” 

She could not speak. 

“Oh, you are not gone?” said 
Tom, in the doorway. “ My aunt 
wants to know if you won’t have 
luncheon, or wine, or something ?” 

“Tt could be on the table in five 
minutes,” said the lady's voice be- 
hind. 

“No, indeed, thanks, 
get something at the ferry.” 

“ Well?” to Elsie. 

She turned away. “You can’t 
dance a reel,” 

“T can’t dance anything, but J 
think I can dig my heels into the 
floor as hard as even Dr. Macleay 
could desire. Will you be my 
partner ?” 

So he wrung from her a sullen 
consent ere he went. 

“ He can’t dance, indeed!” cried 
Tom, not over well pleased with 
what he had heard. ‘“ That’s rather 
good, I think! When there was 
not a wake, nor a fair, nor a lark of 
any kind going, within twenty miles 
of Blundellsaye, but he and Guy 
were in the thick of it!” 

“He would not learn much danc- 
ing in that way.” 

“If he had not dancing he had 
drinking.” 
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“Does he drink?’ said his 
cousin, in a low voice. 

“Drink? no. You can’t watch 
him very closely, or you would see 


that for yourself. He won’t even — 


allow his poor fellows their glass of 
grog ; and looks such daggers at the 
decanters here, that it is positively 
uncivil. I can’t get my mouthfal 
of port after dinner, for him, No, 
he doesn’t drink, now.” 

“« Was he very bad, Tom ?” 

There was an air of good faith 
about Tom, which compelled a cer- 
tain amount of credence, even from 
the most sceptical of listeners, 

“Bad as bad could be. The 
hardest drinker in the county,” im- 
pressively. The slightest opposi- 
tion, and he would have substituted 
“in England,” but Elsie was sub- 
dued, and he had only to proceed. 
“They were both getting quite 
bloated and bottle-nosed. Then 
Guy dropped off, and Ralph pulled 
up. Just in time, I can tell you.” 

“ He does not look as if “ 

“ Oh yes, he does, A man conld 
tell it in a moment. Depend upon 
it,” knowingly, “ Uncle Macleay sees 
it as well as 1 do.” 

Apparently Dr. Macleay did, for 
shortly afterwards he took the op- 
wena of questioning young La 

arte more closely about his friend 
than any of the rest of the party 
had thought of doing. 

Tom was in his glory. “I knew 
him when I was at Stow. His 
place, Blundellsaye, is not far from 
there. He wasin the Life Guards,” 
feeling as if each’statement clinched 
his man’s respectability more satis- 
factorily than did the one before it. 

“Indeed! you knew him very 
well ?” rejoined the old gentleman, 
carelessly. 

“Oh, by Jove, yes! All our 
fellows knew him. We were often 
over there. The most splendid 
place,” proceeded Tom, launching 
out—“ quite a palace, gardens, 

















grounds, everything. And shaot- 
ing—no end of shooting, best shoot- 
ing in the county. Have you ever 
been in Berkshire ?” 

“Not lately. Not for several 


lace?” 

“Perhaps I have, but there are 
a great many fine places down 
there.” 

“Yes, of course,” rather taken 
aback. “Of course, the first county 
in England for good houses.” 

“Do you think so? I am not 
sure that I agree with you. But 
it must have been a great thing for 
you to have had a good friend, near 
at hand, in your school-days,” 

“Well,” said Tom, with a little 
laugh, “I don’t know that he was 
a particularly goop friend. They 
were a little bit wild, you know, he 
and his brother; but we don’t say 
anything about that here.” 

“ A married man ?” 

“Oh dear no—never was a less 
married man, I should say.” 

“He seems to be very muvh at 
home with you all ?” 

“Quite a tame cat about the 
house. They all like him, you see ; 
my aunt is quite taken with him.” 

“ Your aunt !” thought the doctor. 
“T wish your sister may not be 
taken with him too. He is doing 
his best to make her, and this rattle- 
pate sees wn 

“ Rather got the better of the old 
boy,” reflected Tom. “Put him 
off the scent completely. Scored, 
and no mistake !” 

Dull and spiritless was the party 
assembled in the drawing-room after 
dinner that evening. 

Dr. Macleay, indeed, did his best 
towards reanimating the little circle 
which had lately been so full of 
life and gaiety, but nobody seconded 
his efforts. Dry as dust sounded 
in their ears the -topics of the day 
—bald and flat the chit - chat of 
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cheerful garrulity. Tom was un- 
easily watching his cousin, who was 
restless, flighty, and out of humour ; 
his aunt was oppressed by a nerv- 
ous headache, and the howling of 
the storm, which had increased to- 
wards night; and Pauline seemed 
chiefly anxious to be left to the in- 
dulgence of her own thoughts, 

No one asked for music, no one 
cared for tea, no one seemed willing 
to do anything the others wanted. 
Of the three young ones, it may be 
said that each one of them was ‘in 
a more unreasonable, contradictory, 
pick-a-quarrel mind than the other. 

“Elsie, let us have a game at 
backgammon ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“ Chess, then ?” 

“T hate chess !” 

“ Bézique ?” 

“ Mamma does not like the sight 
of cards.” 

“Cards? It is the most inno- 
cent game in the world! Who 
ever heard of gambling at bézique ? 
And I suppose that is what she 
objects to?” 

“There is not a pack in the 
house, at any rate.” ; 

Tom raised the question, “‘ What 
shall we have ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“You are in a nice mind to- 
night,” said he, eyeing her. “ May 
I ask if I have done anything to 
offend you ?” 

Poor soul! no. That power was 
not in his hands. If he could but 
have offended her, there might have 
been hope for him. 

“No, Tom,” said she, wearily, 
“how should you?” 

“Tt is all very well for Pauline, 
—she never favours us with much 
conversation ; the only difference is 
that to-night we are to be deprived 
of any——but you, this is not 
your way at all. Some people 
might even insinuate that a cer- 
tain small personage in days gone 
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by was called a chatterbox — eh, 
Elsie ?” 

“Oh, I can chatter, if you like! 
There is so much to chatter about, is 
there not? Plenty of fun and news, 
and everything is so lively and en- 
tertaining, ourselves in particular.” 

“So that’s it, is it?’ said he, 
slowly. “ You are dull, I am sorry ; 
I might have guessed that before. 
It is stupid work for you to be left 
with only us and Dr. Macleay to 
amuse you: e 

“To be deft!” said Elsie, rather 
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pale. “What are you talking 
about ?” 

His bolt had struck. He could 
only answer gloomily, “You know 
best,” and silence feli between them, 

“Tom, I beg your pardon; I 
was very disagreeable. Please, 


Tom, forgive me.” 

He nodded, with a watery smile 
in his eyes that touched her heart, 

* Tom, I will play any game with 
you that you like,” 

“ Elsie, I had rather you did not 
play with me at all.” 


CHAPTER VII.—A TALK IN THE TURRET-CHAMBER, 


“Wer? Ich? Ich, eines Mannes Bild, 


In meinem reinen Busen trag 


en ? 


Dies Herz, von Himmelsglanz erfillt, 
Darf einer ird’schen Liebe schlagen ?” 


Next morning found them all in 
better minds, as became the day. 
The elements likewise had exhaust- 
ed their angry feelings. All was 
bright and peaceful. 

Dr. Macleay conducted divine ser- 
vice in a small church within a 
mile of the castle, the relieving a 
sick brother of his Sabbath duties 
being the primary object of his visit 
there.. He had been unable to 
come the week before, and hence 
Pauline’s walk and its consequences. 

“Paulie, do you not think it 
was a little, a very little too long ?” 

* No, Elsie, I was surprised when 
it was over,” 


“So was I, for I thought it. 


would never be over. But I should 
not say so to any one but you.” 

She was nestling her head down 
in her cousin’s lap, over which the 
golden hair, unbound, fell like a 
veil. The two had retired to the 
turret-chamber, had settled them- 
selves within the little recess, and, 
I grieve to add, had bolted the door 
against poor Tom, who was hovering 
somewhere in the vicinity. 

“Tt was a beautiful sermon,” 
said Pauline. 


—Jungfrau von Orleans. 


“Yes, I daresay. Mamma 1s 
always in such spirits when Uncle 
Macleay is going to preach. I had 
not a word against the sermon, 
Paulie; only I thought it might 
have been said in a little less time. 
You have not such long sermons in 
England ?” 

“Our service is longer, much 
longer. On the whole, they come 
to the same in the end.” 

“To tell you the truth, it was 
Tom I felt for. He kept changing 
his arm about, and fidgeting with 
his rose, and it put me out so, that 
I grew as bad as he. Then I 
did wish Uncle Macleay would 
have left out the words ‘fourthly’ 
and ‘fifthly ;’ it would not have 
called one’s attention to its being 
such a length if he had said all he 
had to say, without marking the 
intervals so emphatically.” 

Pauline laughed. 

“ Paulie, I always think you are 
so good about our church.” 

“Don’t you know that I am 4 
Calvinist by descent ?” 

“ And I am a. Lutheran by in- 
clination. Your churches, or better 
still, your cathedrals, I do delight 
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in them! I would never go to 
a Presbyterian church again if I 
could get to one of these. Does 
this one of ours not strike you as 
horrible when you first come? 
Does it not, Paulie?” 

“The music is rude, certainly,” 
replied her cousin; “and the 
building—well, the less said about 
it the better. But the people 
and the preacher - Elsie, do you 
ever think what a noble life your 
uncle leads? When he was talk- 
ing last night, telling us those 
strange wild tales of what he has 
actually himself gone through, has 
known, and seen with his own eyes, 
he seems to me to turn into one of 
the heroes of the first Church, ‘ full 
of faith, and power, and the Holy 
Ghost,’ going from place to place 
teaching and preaching, in spite of 
every kind of danger and hardship. 
How lightly the things of this world 
seem to sit upon him! He is not 
ignorant; he knows and is interest- 
ed in all that is going on, far more 
than any of us are—but he chooses 
not to mix in it. And such abilities, 
such energies, as he expends upon 
these simple people! I never heard 
the Word of God explained with 
greater care, greater pains than we 
had it to-day. The language was 
so well chosen “ 

“Paulie, you 
thusiastic.” 

“Yes, I am; I felt stirred. It 
did one good to be there.” 

“JT am glad he came when you 
were with us.” f 

“And the people, how attentive 
they were! And what long distances 
they had come!” continued Paul- 
ine—the romantic, as well as the de- 
votional side of whose character had 
been touched. “Did you notice 
how they sat almost motionless 
from first to last, as if they would 
not lose a word if they could help 
it? I could not keep from think- 
ing of the ‘two or three’ gathered 
together, for, after all, we were so 


are quite en- 
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few; but I do believe, Elsie, He 
was in the midst of us.” 

“Then only Tom and I were 
naughty,” said. Elsie, ruefully. {*T 
saw how you were listening; and 
when he stopped, if | oe: eyes 
had not been so firmly fixed upon 
him, I should have thought you 
had been asleep, you started up so,” 

“ Asleep, dear ?” 

“T know you were not, of course. 
You sat like a statue from begin- 
ning to end. You are a very good 
Pauline.” 

“ Elsie!” Pauline was actuall 
blushing. “I am ashamed to tell 
you, but—but—I was not attending 
at that moment. I don’t know how 
it was, but just then my thoughts 
had wandered, and the end did 
take me by surprise. I was think- 
ing—for I po oe to tell you the 
truth—whether the sea-air would 
take the colour out of my lilac hat 
if I were to wear it when we go in 
the yacht!” 

“Then you are the best Pauline 
that ever was, to come and confess 
it! And I love youtwenty hundred 
thousand times better for that, than 
if you could repeat the sermon 
word for word from beginning to 
end.” 

“T don’t know how it was,” 
pleaded Pauline. 

“Never mind how it was; you 
looked so good, so perfect, sitting 
there, in that pretty white lily bon- 
net; and then to think But 
Paulie, I don’t mind telling ym 
now—I did not listen at all/ I 
hardly heard a single word, I was 
so restless; and I could not help 
thinking of other things all the 
time. Indeed, I do usually attend 
to Uncle Macleay, and never found 
his sermons long before.” 

“You were thinking?” said her 
cousin, slowly. 

“Yes, about all sorts of things. 
Paulie, how strange this last week 
has been! We seem to have been 
living quite in a world of our own, 
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don’t we? Isn’t it odd, when one 
comes to remember that it was only 
this day week you first met Mr. 
Blupdell ?” 

“ Elsie, I want to say a word 
to you—about Mr. Blundell.” 

“What about him?’ a quick 
movement, a sudden alertness of 
reply. 

“You see we have only Tom’s 
word to depend upon for all we 
know of him. And you know what 
Tom’s word is. I daresay he may 
be quite correct on some points— 
indeed Mr. Blundell has let us know 
that of his own accord; but Tom 
contradicts himself so, as to others, 
that it is impossible to trust him.” 

*T should think it was.” 

“Dr. Macleay let drop a hint of 
this kind to-day. Not in the least 
as if it concerned any of us; he only 
suggested in a general way that 
young men were not the best judges 
of each other, and let me see whom 
he was thinking about. I could 
hardly tell how it was done, but 
somehow it startled me to find how 
completely we are in the dark as 
to what he is, though we may know 
what he has. So I thought I would 
just remind you, Elsie.” 

“ But why me?” 

“T was afraid that perhaps you 
might have been-—thiskingt-sakeut 
him, dear.” 

“ Who? J? J think !” exclaimed 
Elsie, in unfeigned astonishment. 
“What can you mean, Pauline? 
It is you, not 7 

“ Elsie !” 

“This is all very fine. You, 
who are so wise, and so busy with 
your nice little motherly admonition 
—take care of yourself, Madam 
Pauline. No, you need not turn 
your great eyes on me with that 
— look—don’t you think that 

have eyes as well as other people ? 
Yes, mamma, is it you?” in answer 
to a tap at the door. 

“T am come indoors, dear.” 
“Yes, mamma, I'll follow in a 
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moment, Where is my Bible?” 
said Elsie, looking about her. “So,” 
kissing her cousin, “ farewell for the 
present; and, Pauline,” in her ear, 
“there is an old song that runs— 

‘ Look well to thyself, and take care of 

thyself, 
For there’s nobody cares for thee.’ 

For ‘nobody’ read ‘ somebody,’ my 
dear,” 


Tuesday dawned, Tuesday broke 
into a gracious, glorious summer 
noon-tide, Tuesday drew towards 
night. 

In the little room, with flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes, Pauline 
is braiding her brown hair; in the 
vast untidy wilderness below, Elsie 
stealthily crimps her golden locks. 
Tom, in the white attic above them 
all, resolves with infinite satisfac- 
tion on the absolute necessity of a 
second shave. He sings as he is dress- 
ing: his heart is light, for his cousin 
has been more than usually gentle 
with him all day. Nota word has 
passed among the three as to any 
expected arrival. 

They have all assisted at the 
decorations, visited the barn, and 
inspected the supper-table. 

Now they have retired to make 
their toilets, for the lanterns are 
being lit, and it is long since the 
first guests made their appearance. 

“ They’re come!” Old Davie was 
nodding his head in at the draw- 
ing-room door, his breath short with 
excitement. “They’re come! The 
men are come !” 

“ Which men, Davie ?”’ 

“The men—the men from the 
yacht.” (He pronounced the word 
exactly as it is written.) 
put them in the barn with the rest, 
or take them in my room ?” 

“Which shall he do? Pauline, 
say.” Lady Calverley was apt to 
depend upon her niece. - 

“Ts it not time for all of us to 
go? That would make it right 
either way,” suggested Pauline. 
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“Eh! which does her leddyship 
say ?” cried the old man, who was 
deaf, and troubled with many cares. 
“ They are waiting down by a’ this 
time.” 

“ Ask them to go in,” replied his 









mistress, with dignity. “We are 
coming now ourselves, Davie.” 

“Ye mun wait till the folks are 
in. The carpet’s no doun yet. 
Eh, my leddy, ye mun wait,” for she 
was advancing. “There’s a carpet 
for the haill length o’ the road, an’ 
whae’s it for but yersel, an’ the 
Doctor ?” 

“We did not need a carpet, 
surely. It is quite dry to-night.” 

“Ye mun hae your carpet,” res- 
olutely rejoined Davie, “It’s no 
consistent that ye should be walkin’ 
wioot a carpet this time o’ the 
night.” 

“So much trouble,” murmured 
she, giving way, however, 

“Let them tak the trouble. Oo, 
ye may lauch,” muttered the old 
man, offended at the merriment he 
saw on every side ; “ but when there’s 
naebody but me, and a’ the folks 
to see to, an’ this an’ that, it’s weel 
there’s some—ay, ay ” mum- 
bling all the way he went, as he 
trotted down the passage, 

“ Noblesse oblige, Aunt Ella,” said 
Tom, gaily. 

“And he has not been long, at 
any rate,” added the’ Doctor, as 
Davie, returning, flung open the 
door with an air of ignoring the 
previous contention, and announced 
magnificently, “The people are 
waitin’ your pleesure, my leddy.” 

Forth they sallied: Lady Calver- 
ley in her comfortable black velvet, 
with an eye to the draughts, and 
the airy nature of the ball-room ; 
Pauline and Elsie in their white 
frocks and woollen wrappers; Dr. 
Macleay and young La Sarte in their 
chilly, cold - giving, evening suits, 
which they had not been allowed 
to evade even for once. 

“Be as you always are; it is 
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best,” Tom’s aunt had replied in 
answer to his piteous appeal; and 
the Doctor, with his usual good- 
humoured “ Well, well,” had given 
in at once. Tom must perforce 
give in likewise. 

“ Now, Elsie!” He claimed the 
right to stand up with his cousin. 

“You know I promised to dance 
the first with Mr, Blundell.” 

“ Blundell !” as if it were quite 
a new idea, “He is not coming, 
depend upon it. He never meant 
to come ; it was all smoke about his 
being back in time. Twenty to 
one he sends for the Juanita to 
Oban. Come.” 

She hesitated. 

“You need not wait for him /” 
cried Tom, contemptuously ; “ you 
must begin, the people are all look- 
ing at us. If he comes, there is 
Pauline.” 

She suffered herself to be per- 
suaded—she could not help it. 

Then began the scene forecast by 
Dr. Macleay. 

The shouting, the stamping, the 
digging of heels into the rafters ; the 
full flow of a Highland reel was at 
its height, though the dancing had 
not yet assumed the daring, joyous, 
out-and-out character which would 
follow later in the evening, when 
there was a movement of curiosity 
at the lower end of the ball-room, 
and a tall stranger walked quietly 
up one side to the corner where the 
hostess and her party were assem- 
bled. 

“You did not wait for me,” said 
a voice in Elsie’s ear. 

She was standing still, on the out- 
skirts of the Reel a Thulichen, 
whilst Tom and a swarthy young 
shepherd strangled each other in 
the middle; and had seen him 
come. 

“You should have been here in 
time,” retorted Miss Coquette, throw- 
ing back the golden head, with all 
its wavy rouleauz; “I could not 


‘keep the people waiting.” 








* Not five minutes? And I have 
walked twenty miles to be here to- 
night.” 

“You cannot be fit for dancing, 
then. Go and sit by mamma. 
Pauline is not dancing, either,” she 
added, significantly. 

Then her turn came again. 

All the lookers-on had collected 
round this set, and Tom was the 
hero of the moment. 

“Yaish, yaish—a pretty lad—a 
weel-faured Jad. An’ goot at the 
danshin. Ay, ay—ferry goot at 
the danshin. An he’ll be for Miss 
Ailshie, wull he no? I’m shoor! 
An he'll be for the shootin’, and 
the feeshun, an’ whatever else, An’ 
thonders the English {laidie, sister 
to him—that’ll be her shentleman, 
is it no? An’ a pritty man, too. 
Deed ay. What for no? Tou- 
gal, my man, is there nae word 0’ 
the Talisker ?” 

The “ Talisker,” indeed, was singu- 
larly long in making its appearance, 
and eventually it leaked out that 
none was to be forthcoming till 
supper. This was a new thing at 
Gourloch, where the lady’s hospi- 
tality had hitherto been exercised 
entirely through her factotum Dou- 
gald, and there had been whisky in 
abundance.’ 

On this night my lady, with de- 
cision, gave her orders that it should 
circulate more sparingly. 

“They seem very merry,” ob- 
served Blundell, who stood by Paul- 
ine’s side, looking on the scene 
with an aspect inappropriately 
stern; “wonderfully merry, con- 
sidering what a world we live in. 
Some people would go dancing to 
their graves, I believe.” 

“This is surely an innocent 
enough amusement,” replied she, in 
some surprise. “These good people 
enjoy themselves thoroughly after 
a very harmless fashion. And I 


must say I prefer it as a spectacle 
to what one meets with in our mod- 
ern ball-rooms.” 
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“T never go to balls.” ~ 

“ Hark to Blundell!” whispered 
Tom to his cousin, as the last words 
reached their ears in the sudden lull 
caused by the cessation of the music, 
“ He is coming it strong, is he not? 
He thinks that will take with Panl- 
ine, you know. I daresay he never 
goes to balls; and why? Because 
they used to be too soft for him, 
and now he is too soft for them.” 

“You never go to balls!” said 
Miss La Sarte, in answer to the last 
remark, 

Then she paused for two reasons, 

She was no ball-goer herself, but 
a sudden repugnance seized her to 
naming what’ might appear to be 
a coincidence of opinion; also she 
did not know what now to say. 

“Tam here to-night against my 
will,” continued he. “ Life is too 
great a matter to be spent in jigging 
about like idiots or mad people.” 

“This is hardly a question of 
spending lives, is it?” 

“T see you are bent on defend- 
ing it at all hazards. I am sorry to 
disagree with you, but I thought in 
a matter of this sort you would have 
been on my side.” 

“Ts it the dancing itself you dis- 
like, or the gathering together for 
any amusement ?” 

“ Either—both. Every one here 
would be better at home.” 

She almost laughed in his face. 
“Pray don’t say so to my kind 
aunt—she would be quite distressed. 
I am very sorry you are not enjoy- 
ing yourself ; but, since you are here, 
you must try to bear with us for a 
little.” 

He recovered himself. 

“What a bear I am! Miss La 
Sarte, you must let me alone when 
I am in a temper like this. Could 
you not see I was only trying te 
make myself disagreeable? Yes, 
you could, you must have seen it ; 
and you would not allow yourself 
to be provoked; you are too gentle, 
too merciful. But one thing you 
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have done, you have made me 
ashamed of myself. Pray forget, if 
you can, the nonsense I have been 
talking.” 

She was about to reply, but some 
one else claimed her attention. 

It was an ancient dame, inguir- 
ing, with profound respect, “ Wull 
ye no be danshin yersel, young 
laidie ?” 

“T am a bad hand at it, Nelly.” 

“Oich, fie! It is yersel that sayes 
it. Itis not that, neither.” 

“No one would care to have me 
for a partner,” 

“ Deed ay wad they then! Deed 
wad they too! It is Tougal wad 
be the prood man ‘ 

“Come with me,” said Blundell, 
hastily ; “that is, if you will, You 
shal ,forgive me thus.” 

“ And you and I will stand oppo- 
site to them, Elsie,” cried Tom. 

“Oh no, indeed! I must not 
dance with you again, It is Dou- 
gald’s turn now; he is already rather 
out of countenance, because I did 
not begin with him——” 

“Oh, never mind him, the next 
will do ” began Tom. 

“Your cousin is right,” inter- 
posed an angry interfering voice, 
“Why should you wish to keep 
her from amusing herself? Miss La 
Sarte and I need no vis-a-vis ; we 
are quite willing to sit down again. 
In fact you would rather, would 
you not?” turning to her with an 
“J would rather” written in his 
face. 

She meekly acquiesced, and they 
retreated as spasmodically as they 
had advanced. 

“So you’ve Pray fire, have you ?” 
said Tom, coming back with a rosy- 
cheeked, straight- backed matron 
whom he had selected. “ And Elsie’s 
off too! Never mind, Mrs. M‘Cor- 
quodale, we will take our places 
here, and some one else will be sure 
to come, Here you, Hector, there’s 
no one here. at’s right. Now 
we're ready.” 
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“ Tom is in great force,” said his 
friend, observing him narrowly 

And indeed the gaiety and good- 
humour of the young leader of the 
revels won the hearts of all around 
him. Easy without being familiar, 
genial yet not jocose, his genuine 
and hearty abandonment to the 

leasures of the evening placed him 
in a light so favourable that Lady 
Calverley was proud of her nephew, 
Pauline of her brother. 

Elsie, infected with a like spirit, 
flitted hither and thither, all smiles, 
sparkles, and animation. 

She and Tom by their united ex- 
ertions left no one unattendéd to, 
and the good-humour and admi- 
ration of the company rose to a 
climax when the pair of blithe 
young creatures hand in hand came 
gaily bounding down the middle, 
amidst two long lines of faces 
awaiting their turn in the old- 
fashioned country-dance. 

“ Now then, up there, look alive! 
Begin a set, you people in the mid- 
dle! That’s right, Alister! Come 
along! Now, Elsie! Polly, what 
are you about? Why don’t you and 
Blundell have a turn? It’s the best 
fun in the world !” 

Thus prompted, there was no 
escape for the recusant. 

Hitherto, although Miss La Sarte 
had danced, he had not been her 
partner; he had been leaning with 
folded arms against the wall, silent- 
ly looking on. He had now to 
ask her inclinations, and as they 
were not antagonistic, places were 
found for them. 

“Mr. Blundell does not help half 
so much as I thought he would,” 
whispered Elsie to hercousin, “ Is 
there anything the matter with 
him ?” 

. “Not in the least. We were 
having rather a sober conversation 
just now, perhaps that is it.” 

“Oh, is that it? But you might 
keep your sober conversations for 
another time; we want every one 
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now to help in making it pass off 
well.” 

“You and Tom are doing that.” 

“Tom is a host in himself,” 
said Elsie. “Tom, I am praising 
you. You are behaving admirably. 
I don’t know really what we should 
have done without you. I only 
wish other people would do their 
parts equally well,” she added, dis- 
tinetly. 

“Miss Calverley thinks we are 
shirking our duties,” said Blundell 
to his partner. 

“ Not Pauline.” Elsie looked up 
at him with fearless eyes. “ But I 
do think you might exert yourself 
to be a little more generally agree- 
able.” 

“Ought I? What must I do? 
You sent me away yourself, and 
told me I was not fit for dancing.” 

“You might go about among the 
people, and talk to them.” 

“ But I am not to dance?” 

“ No one would expect you to be 
very much inclined to jump about 
after a twenty-mile walk.” 

“ Have you walked so far, to-day ?” 
said Pauline. He had not told 
her. 

Blundell laughed. “I am _ not 
quite such a poor creature as that 
comes to. My walk was only a 
good preparation. It is you who 
have stopped my evolutions,” to 
Elsie. “It was you who laid the 
embargo on me, which prevented 
my showing off this evening. I 
might have been twirling and 
pirouetting in the midst of as ad- 
miring a circle as gathered round 
Hector just now, if you had not 
commanded me to forbear.” 

“You are wonderfully plausible. 
Pray, when may we expect to see 
you begin? I shall be one of the 
admiring circle of spectators.” 

“ You still will not trust me ?” 

“ How trust you ?” 

“You will not 
me ?” 

“ Elsie!” 


dance with 


It was Tom, with a 


stamp of the foot in his voice, and 
hands stretched out for hers. Be. 
fore she could answer she was 
whirled away. 

After all, it had been rather 
pleasant nonsense, and of course he 
had had to make some excuse; it 
was absurd that he and Pauline 
should sit flirting together the 
whole evening; she hoped there 
would be an end to that for the 
present, at least. 

The country-dance was over, and 
the indefatigable performers were 
grouping for the last reel before 
supper. 

* Elsie, you had better dance 
with Blake. He is Blundell’s skip- 
per, rather a swell, and he is stand- 
ing there with no one to speak to, 
Now, Mr. Blake, Miss Calverley is 
going to take you for her partner 
this time.” 

“Me, sir? Pm, I’m—its _per- 
tickler kind of you, sir, and of the 
young lady ” with a bow to 
each. “But I ain’t quite right on 
my legs—borned that way. Very 
much obliged indeed, sir.” And 
the flattered skipper retreated, 
thinking vastly higher of the enter- 
tainment than he had done pre- 
viously, 

“You had better take one of 
them,” counselled Tom. “They 
are all hanging together like a pack 
of sheep. Here you,” said he, 
catching hold of our friend Jerry, 
and thrusting him forward—*“ you 
stand up here; and mind you do 
your best, for you have got Miss 
Calverley for a partner.” 

Jerry, fiery-red to the roots of his 
hair, and retreating inwardly from 
all his garments through very limp- 
ness, obeyed ; and Tom, Tt his 
cousin keep the set open for him, 
turned away to match together and 
hustle to their places, as many more 
of the company as had not already 
paired, and ould give no es rea- 
son why they should not be joined 
together. 
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* Am I to have the pleasure, at 
last ?” 

Blundell had heard Tom gallantly 
soliciting the hand of the blooming 
village schoolmistress, and had found 
his way down to the lower-end of 
the room forthwith. 

“No, indeed! Iam dancing with 
one of your men.” 

“With whom ?” 

“One of your sailors. There !” 
indicating the unfortunate Jerry, 
confronting her with a face so drawn 
and withered, that the strongest 
solution of alum poured down his 
throat could alone have produced a 
like result. 

“Jerry,” said his master, quietly, 
“go and find some one else. And 
know your place better another 
time,” added he, in a voice that 
threw yet more alum into the already 
stiff potation. 

“As if it warn’t bad enough al- 
ready,” muttered the poor lad, as he 
turned away. “ An’ I could ha’ 
sworn it was the t’other one too.” 

“ How dared the fellow presume !” 
exclaimed Blundell, passionately. 
“ How could your cousin allow it! 
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Pray forgive me this unintentional 
annoyance,” taking her hand; “such 
audacity: 4 

“It was not his fault. He was 
told to do it.” 

“Told! Who told him ?” 

“Tom did, from me.” 

“From you? It was a great mis- 
take. 
better—he should not have doné it.” 

“ He should, if I told him,” 

Her heart was swelling proudly, 
but she would not hear the absent 
condemned. At the moment, in her 
confusion of spirit she fully believed 
that the idea itself, not merely the 
acquiescence in it, had been hers. 

“Tt was a great mistake,” repeat- 
ed Blundell, dictatorially. “You 
ought not to dance with men like 
these,” 

The hand he held was snatched 
from his. “ Excuse me,” said Miss 
Calverley of Calverley, with the air 
and frown of an empress; “it is 
for me to judge what I ought and 
what I ought not to do in matters 
like this.” 

And without another word, she 
left him, 





CHAPTER VIII.—BY-PLAY AT THE BALL. 


Here was Elsie in a new light! 

He had seen her grave, merry, 
bold, timid, and on the verge of 
tears, but whatever might be her 
mood, she had never moved him 
in the slightest degree before. 

Now, the child had suddenly as- 
serted her womanhood, and dis- 
comfited him, He looked so foolish, 
so crestfallen, standing there where 
she had left him, that he felt an ex- 
planation was due to himself. Due, 
but to whom? Pauline, of course. 
It did not occur to him to care 
whether any one else had observed 
the incident or not. 

Apparently Miss La Sarte was 
too deeply engaged in conversation 
to have observed anything. Her 





face was turned upwards, her slim, 
willowy figure was slightly thrown 
back from the waist, and she was 
smiling. He thought he had never 
seen her look so well, but he thought 
it with a pang, for some one else 
had looked equally well a moment 
before. 

The smile was still upon Pauline’s 
cheek when he approached—a pre- 
occupied, interrupted smile, with 
which he had nothing todo. He 
was compelled to wait ere he could 
gain her attention. 

“T had to put a stop to your 
cousin’s dancing with one of my 
men,” he began. “A rough fellow. 
Lady Calverley would not have 
liked it. It was Tom’s fault S 





Tom should have known . 
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here he remembered he was speak- 
ing to Tom’s sister, and stopped. 

“Tom is thoughtless,” said she, 
indifferently. “It did not occur 
to him, I daresay.” 

“Nor to your cousin either; she 
is much displeased with me.” 

“Is she? I daresay you deserve 
her displeasure.” 

(“ You are coming out in a new 
light too !” cried Blundell, inwardly. 
“What is the meaning of it”) 
Aloud, “ Why should you suppose 
I deserve it ?” 

“Why should she be displeased 
with you ?” 

“She thought I was scolding 
her.” 

“Then probably you were. I 
have no doubt my cousin behaved 
admirably, and”—with a charming 
smile—“ you must excuse me now, 
T am going to dance with Mr. Carr.” 
Which, being interpreted, meant 
that Pauline was very angry. 

Mr. Carr was a clumsy young 
man, whose figure appeared to have 
made up in quantity what it lacked 
in quality. 

As (having taken Lady Calverley’s 
shooting) he lived in a rude hut on 
the moor, with no accommodation 
in it for any one but himself and 
his servant, it might be supposed 
he was sometimes rather at a loss, 
and she had bethought her of sum- 
moning him to assist at the harvest- 
home. 

His assistance proved pretty much 
what might have been expected. 

He had no interest in the pro- 
ceedings beyond as they amused 
himself ; and as he had not appeared 
for an hour after the time specified, 
and had then found his hostess 
alone, save for the company of one 
white-headed old gentleman, he had 
meditated a speedy retreat. 

The etd of two pretty girls 
belonging to the house party had 
changed his mind; and he was con- 
sidering which of the two to begin 
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with, when his heart suddenly sank 
like lead: He had caught sight of 
Blundell and Tom, both in evening 
dress. 

There was no reason why the 
spectacle should have affected him. 
It may be a matter of opinion 
whether or no he was not the more 
correctly attired of the two; cer 
tainly had he been in full dress, 
and the rest in morning clothes, it 
would have been infinitely more 
unpleasant. 

But on this point numbers always 
have carried, always will carry, the 


day. 

The consciousness of being com- 
fortably and suitably clad fails to 
make happy the man who is habited 
unlike other men, especially if his 
is the convenient, theirs the becom- 
ing attire. 

From this moment Mr. Carr be- 
came a nonentity. 

There was no hope now of his 
flourishing about, cheering on the 
dance, being the principal figure in 
the room, This could have been 
borne by every one but himself. But 
neither was there any hope of his 
being a useful, efficient ally, and all 
were disgusted with him. He had 
been allowed to nurse his spleen in 
obscurity until Miss La Sarte, for 
a of her own, had drawn 

im forth, smiled upon him, and 
partially restored his self-compla- 


cency. 

= You are not going to dance with 
that lout?” said Blundell, in a low 
aside. 

“Why not? Are you going to 
scold me next ?” 

“Should you prove as refractory. 
Let me rescue you,” offering his 
arm as he spoke. 

“No, indeed; how can I? You 
would not have me behave so ill to 
this poor man. We have all ne- 
glected him quite enough to-night.” 

“Say you would, if you could, 
then.” 
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“Our dawnce, I think,” said Mr. 
Carr, approaching, and looking at 
the interloper'as if he feared even 
yet the morsel were to be snatched 
from his lips. 

Fortune smiled upon him, how: 
ever. Miss La Sarte showed no 
inclination to linger, and that other 
fellow who had been making all 
the running with her, up to this 
time was now left in the lurch. So 
he commented; and the reflection 
was balm to his wounded spirit. 

Blundell, however, was not so 
deceived—he had got his answer, 
though not in words. 

“ Pauline”—Lady Calverley. seiz- 
ed upon her niece,—“let this be 
the last. Elsie is growing quite 
wild. I don’t know what odd- 
come-short she has got hold of now, 
but she ought not.to dance with 
any but our own people.” 

“This is going to be the last, 
Aunt Ella.” 

“And do say a word to her, my 
dear; she heeds you more than she 
does me.” 

“What about?. I think she is 
behaving as well as :possible,” said 
Pauline, perversely. 

“My dear!” 

“T do. I can’t see any harm in 
her dancing: she has been doing it 
to please others the whole evening ; 
she ‘has never had a thought for 
herself. I think she deserves praise 
rather than blame.” f 

Pauline “was incomprehensible, 
and the perturbed lady fell back 
upon her uncle. 

“ Don’t you think we have had 
enough of this?” 

“T have had enough, Mary, aad 
I daresay you have; but I doubt 
we are in the minority. Look at 
that scapegrace !”. regarding . with 
perfect benigaity. Tom’s wind mill 
figure and radiant countenance. 
“Do you hear him !—do you hear 
the young jackanapes? Making a 
din fit to bring the place down.” 
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. “He is but a. boy,” logised 
Tom’s aunt. “ He ‘forgets himself 
sometimes.” 

“‘Then let him forget himself as 
often as he can. A) man who for- 
get ts himself has good stuff in him. ° 

hat .is his sister about, that, she 
leaves all the work to little Elsie? 
Ah! I am glad to see her standing 
up at last.” 

On the whole, Lady Calverley was 
ill used by her confidants. 

“ Well done! . well: done,. sir Y 
This from the Doctor, clapping his 
hands loudly and with hearty ap- 
probation as Tom, panting, gasping, 
and using his handke rohigt » i ma 
very different manner. from that 
which had amused Punch the even- 
ing before, drew to his side. 

“That wag ia reel!” cried. he. 
“Did you see my partner's -per- 
formances? She has nearly killed 
me! I never saw such a woman to 
dance in my life! And she is, the 
mother of a dozen children, all here 
to-night, and all dancing: like good 
uns !”. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Dootor, “T 
hope you will foot it as nimbly when 
you come to be a grandmother, 
Elsie.” 

“T hope she won’t ask me to foot 
it with her,” said Tom. “I know 
what would happen. I should never 
survive it.” 

“ The supper is ready; will your 
leddyship take your place the noo, 
or wull ye hae them a’ in first £” 

“ Take them in first; Davie, and 
we will follow when you come: for 
us.” re 
Accordingly,. before many min- 
utes had passed, there was an ob- 
vious diminution of the crowd, 

It took nearly half‘an hour ere 
the emigration was finally accom- 
plished ; but, soon after the echoes 
of the last footsteps had died away, 
the lady of the manor and her friends 
were summoned. 

Blundell was standing by Pauline 








when the messenger came; Tom 
was kissing his aunt over her shoul- 
der, as he enveloped her in her furs; 
and the Doctor was kindly trying 
to engage Mr. Carr in conversation, 

‘and make him feel less of an: in- 
truder into the circle, Elsie was 
resting on a bench at a little dis- 
tance, 

The wraps were now brought for- 
ward, Blundell took up his com- 
panion’s, a soft, white, cloudy shawl, 
and drew it round her; then he 
looked at the little pale-blue bundle 
left on the seat, and hesitated. 

Already their hostess was advan- 
cing on Tom’s arm, and he fancied 
he caught a rueful glance directed 
to the blue shawl. He took it up, 
and smiled to Pauline. “I must 
make my peace with the little one,” 
he said. 

How she received this he could 
never tell; Mr. Carr had almost 
jumped forward, had pressed in front 
of him, and had led her off with an 
air of triumph. 

The Doctor, after a momentary 
hesitation, had followed; there was 
no one left to interfere. 

“T hardly know if I may venture 
to offer my poor services,” began 
Elsie’s cavalier, in a voice that could 
be, when he chose, exquisitely mod- 
ulated. “ Will you tale this from 
my hand !” 

A slight formal inclination, and 
“Thank you,” was all his politeness 
obtained, 

“ You have heated yourself with 
all this dancing; is it safe to go out 
into the night air all at once? Had 
we not better wait a few minutes?” 

“Pm not’in the least afraid. The 
others have gone, you see.” 

Steadily cm eye met his. He 
was on the wrong tack; he must 
try another. 

“Come, then,” carelessly. ‘ But 
don’t go and say I gave you :cold. 

By the way, have you forgiven me 
yet?” 
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“No.” Short, sh hatic. 

“No? Are wwadacepsi lac- 
able person ? should never have 
guessed it.” 

“You forgot yourself altogether 
just now, and it is not the. first 
time,” 

This was the little speech which 
had been carefully prepared, whilst 
with bland and gracious mien Miss 
Calverley dispensed her closing 
favours, If their recent disagree- 
ment were not adverted to by him, 
neither would she say a word; if he 
recalled it, this was what he should 
get. 

Evidently it was. unexpected ; he 
looked surprised, puzzled ; and they 
walked the whole length of the 
ball-room in silence. 

At the door-step stood Davie, 
lantern in hand. “ Be quick, Miss 
Elsie! be quick! They’re waitin’ 
on me, and I canna be wanted 
longer * 

“Go on before,” said Blundell, 
authoritatively ; “we will follow. 
Now,” said he, firmly, turning round 
to his companion, and putting his 
hand upon her arm, “ you will tell 
me what you mean.” 

“Tt is easily told. You do not 
treat me with the courtesy which 
is my right, and which I expect 
from you in the future.” 

Likewise carefully prepared. It 
was plain he stood at disadvantage, 
having had no rehearsal, 

His “ That is a grave charge, Miss 
Calverley,” was rather a lame con- 
clusion to some moments’ thought. 

“ Tt is a true one.” 

“ May I ask how long I have lain 
under your displeasure ?” 

“Always.” Terse, if not gram- 
matical, 

“ Since the first day ?” 

“Yes; since the first day.” 

“ And you will not state particu- 
lars ?” 

“No.” 

She moved forward, and he me- 
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chanically offered his hand to con- 
duct her down the steps. 

Still nothing more was said. It 
was apparent he was pondering the 
matter. over, and her heart sank a 
little as she saw she had not done 
with him. 

“Just tell me,” said he, at last, 
as they entered the dark, old-fash- 
ioved portico. “Just give me some 
idea what I do that so vexes you; 
and I give you my word: for it, that 
you shail never liave: cause to com- 
plain again.” 

“It is not—not anything in: par- 
ticular,” rejoined she, skirmishing, 
like a wise general, from the heights. 
“It is the way you always ‘speak 
to me, always look at me, as if you 
were saying things to see how I 
would take them, to—to play with 
me. You never behave so to 
Pauline.” 

A faint smile stole over his face ; 
he had caught the clue. 

“Miss La Sarte is some years 
older than you are; you must not 
— to be treated exactly the 


Tt was risk, but the event justi- 
fied his temerity. 

“T did not. expect it,” said Elsie, 
quite humbly; “I did not expect 
to be treated guite the same. But 
still, if: you would not make such 
a great difference, if you would not 
show it so plainly, it would—the 
others. would—you know. ” she 
broke off suddenly 4m not a 
child now.” 

“Certainly not,” said Blundell, 
gravely. 

“ And mamma is so vexed if peo- 
ple think I am younger than I am. 
She is quite put out with me when 
they do so; she thinks it is my 
fault.” 

“ Are you sure it is not!” 

“Perhaps. it is,” said Elsie, sor- 
rowfally. ‘Then she stood still im 





the blaze of light into which ‘they 
had entered, and raised her clear 
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eyes. tov his. “I must have’ ‘been 
wrong, or you would néver have 
said that.” 

He looked down on' her, «Sup. 
pose we say we were both wrong 

* Yes,” eagerly ; “and-end,1 Mr. 
Blundell, please ‘don’t tell anybody ; 4 
please” (with igreat anxiety) “ don’t 
tell mamma or Pauline.” 

The next moment Tom was in 
front of them. 

“ Wethought you had been locked 
out, Iwas on my way to look you 
up. Come: inside, it is such foo. 
T tell Aunt Ella she ought to mee 
a speech, and Uncle Macleay 
me up, Elsie.” Then to her ae 
“You should see that fool, Carr | 
He thinks it is his innings..with 
Pauline now, and he is grinning 
and wriggling from ear to. ear, 
What was Blundell about. to. let 
him cut in? I could not believe 
my eyes |” 

Ali that followed after this must 
of necessity be done or said in pub- 
lie. Healths were drunk, songs 
were sung, speeches were made; 
and at length the last guest, had 
departed, and the bast p ‘was 
put out. 


«ey must say it, dear, 1 am_sor- 
ry to have to reprove you, but I can- 
not let. it pass: Your behaviour: 
to-night did not please me at’ all. 
Here, there, every where ; you and 
Tom ‘never seemed in one 
for two minutes together. It is. 
all mw well for Tom; but. for 
you, a young lady—I was quite 
shocked. : So different from Paul-. 
ine |” 

Lady Calverley, who was one of 
the flighty kind herself, held her 
niece to be perfect, and would fain 
have cut her daughter to thesame 
pattern. 

“Goto bed now, and let us say” 
no more about it; but it really wi 
not'do,’ We shall have to give: 
up our harvest-dances altogether, if 








theré is to be this romping. Just 
like the Miss Gregorys !” 

“Oh, mamma !” : 

“Well, it is; I never approved 
of it’ from the first—never,, But 
your poor, dear father—however, 
let ‘us say no more about it, Your 
uncle was very kind; but Iam sure 
Mr, Blundell was surprised, and'I 
don’t wonder at it.” 

A little droop of the lips, but. no 
protest. 

“Pauline behaved so well—but, 
indéed, she always does. Sogentle,so 
dignified, never putting herself for- 
ward, and—how well she looked !” 
cried: Lady Calverley, with sudden 
eagerness, “I am sure Mr. Blan- 
deliis struck with her.” 

“ Good night, mamma.” 

“Good night, my love. You 
look pale,” observed her mother, 
with some compunction. “I don’t 
say that you meant any harm, Elsie, 
but you must learn that you are 
growing into a woman, dear, and 
show more womanly feeling. You 
know I can only desire your good. 
‘Oh, don’t cry!” said the poor lady, 
eut'to the heart to see the large eyes 
filling. “It was no fault, I told you 
that; I did not mean you to take 
it so, Now you make me feel’ as 
if I should not have spoken. Only 
wropg things are worth tears, El- 
sie.” 

Lady Calverley did not stop: to 
reflect how seldom it is the things 
whieh are wrong which cost the bit- 
terest tears : a foolish speech of our 
own, a slighting word of another’s, 
and ‘our pillow is wet; but where 
are the drops that should fall over 
the unkind theught, the envious 
pang, the jest at folly? Our hearts 
will ache for a prick to our vanity, 
our cheeks burn at the mocking of 
a simpleton ; but does their sin cause 
usa sigh or acry? Nay, for this 
we have no choking sobs, uo quiver- 
‘ing'lips. {To weep we need to suffer. 
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And thus with our little Elsie, 

She sleeps, but even her dreams 
are haunted. She wakes, and recol- 
lection wakes with her. 

They had all conspired in disap- 
proval. Blundell had told her of 
one indiscretion, her mother:had ac- 
cuséd her of many. She’ had’ her- 
self asserted that she was no longer 
a child, and almost immediately 
afterwards had been charged: with 
want of womanly feeling. 

And then, cruellest of all was 
that comparison to Pauline. Happy 
Pauline!. Admired as well as be- 
loved, beautiful as well as good, 
what needed she more ? 

“* And he to dare to tell me that! 
To hold her up as an example to 
me” (which he had not done), “and 
to say that I must not expect to be 
treated the same! I wish he would 
go away, and take her with him! 
I wish never to see either of their 
faces again! And here I must’ go 
down to them all, as if nothing 
had happened, and submit to be 
scolded and lectured by everybody. 
I shan’t, though—not by him. 
When he comes up next I shall be 
sitting quite cool and quiet, and be 
very much taken up with letters, or 
something. If he speaks I need 
not hear at first, I will make him 
repeat it twice; then he may go 
and talk to his Pauline! Tom shall 
keep his distance too; he thinks 
he can twist me round his little 
finger. Mamma won’t like it, I 
daresay. I shall just tell her I can’t 
help that; Iam doing my: best ‘to 
be like Pauline !” 

A pause. 

“Oh, I couldn’t say it! I could 
never, never say it! Oh, Pauline! 
dear, dear, kind Pauline !” broke out 
a loud sobbing whisper as pride’and 
passion fled, ‘I am a very wicked 
girl, and ‘you are—an angel! God 
bless you, God bless you, dear Paul- 
ine !” 












My pear Epiror,—lIt is a long 
time since-I sent you a letter, and 
it.seems_ to.me a longer time than 
it is. Many changes that have fol- 
lowed my last writing throw it far 
back into the distance; for I have 
traversed leagues on leagues of 
ground, and seen men and cities in 
some variety; events have raced 
onwards and turned engrossing 
topics into ,faded pietures—poor 
players that have bad their hour 
upon the stage and now are heard 
no more ; high summer has, during 
these months, given place to the 
dreariest, days of winter, 

Yea, it was then high summer, 
and I, far up among the Alps, bab- 
bled of War and Politics ;* now I 
write by the fireside in southern 
Italy ; which mention of the fire is 
to advise you. that the weather is 
wet and gloomy, for when the sun 
shines here as he commonly does, 
we do not need artificial warming. 
It seems to me.that I, though a 
wanderer, must be strongly marked 
by habitativeness, for 1 linger in 
every place that I yisit, after its 
pleasant season has departed, and 
am generally at last driven out b 
cold or tempest. So it was wit 
me at Berchtesgaden, a place that 
was truly charming when. I wrote, 
but one which can. put .on a frown- 
ing aspect on occasion, as I, haye 
cause toremember. Butas long as 
the sun shines, the peaks and yal- 
leys in that silent region ;_ the moss- 
grown rocks staring out from among 
the many-coloured foliage like aged 
things drawn forth by the warmth 
of summer ; the thousand trickling 
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rivulets concealed for the most part 
by leaves or herbage ; the weather- 
beaten crags above and the green 
slopes below ; the waterfall pourin 
over the crest. and splashing oo 
foaming into a chasm black with 
incalculable depth ; the fragile rustic 
bridges spanning ‘torrents; the 
eternal snows crowning the highest 
hills,—these sights, and sights like 
these, endlessly recurring through 
the winding solitudes, were delight- 
ful at a time when heat and dust 
and drotight were exercising the 
travellers on plains and the dwellers 
in noisy cities, The orderly and 
courteous Tyrolese peasants, too, 
moving on feast-days in groups along 
the roads, dressed in their pictur- 
esque attire, and halting at each of 
the innumerable shrines which skirt 
the way, to bend or uncover, are 
reeable objects in the landscape, 
Not one, maie or female, ever 
you without a salutation. Pre 
among them very little mendicancy, 
and heard very few complaints of ’ 
poverty. It is to be hoped that 
they do not think themselves poor, 
in which case nine-tenths of. the 
pen of privation will be escaped ; 
ut they certainly are, to our appre- 
ciation, miserably provided. All 
oes well enough as long as summer 
ts, but it is impossible not to 
think of the long and terrible winter, 
of which a reminder is seen in thé 
little stock of indispensable fuel 
stacked near each cottage. , But 
the cottages themselves do not seem 
to promise protection against severe 
weather, and could hardly be made 
thoroughly comfortable if firewood 





* ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ for September 1876, 
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were attainable by their inhabitants 
in unlimited quantity, which prob- 
ably it is not. At Berchtesgaden, 
as in the more northern parts of 
Germany, beer is the prevailing 
beverage, and makes its appearance 
in the great glass mugs—not being 
in this latitude rivalled by a vin 
ordinaire, as is the case further to 
the ‘south. The young children are 
pictures of rosy health, but the 
sathe pleasant aspect is little seen 
in those who have lived beyond 
their childhood. The hard life tells 
sadly against freshness and beauty. 
The male costume is calculated to 
set off a lithe graceful figure, and its 
many colors are generally har- 
monious and pleasing; but the 


fashion of the female is to distort 
her figure by aiming at what sailors 
call breadth of beam. Wonderful 
protuberances are seen laterally be- 
low the women’s waists; and I 
have even heard it said that, like 
the rings of straw in the rim of the 


planter’s hat, the length of the 
tratisverse axis indicates the worldly 
wealth of the wearer. The short 
dresses leave very little concerning 
ankles et supra to be imagined ; and 
no imagination would ever figure 
.anything so horrible as the sub- 
stricture of. ninety-nine peasant 
women out of the hundred. 

The beauty of the scenery ‘is 
much heightened by the mountain 
lakes, of which there are several 
within easy reach of Berchtesgaden. 
Foremost arnong these is the Kén- 

-see, a Sheet of water whose equal 
it would be hard to find. It is of 

¢ depth, and surpassing clear- 
ness, and is walled in by towering 
mountains that rise almost perpen- 
dicularly out of its waters, You 
float along its expanse, propelled 
nerally by female rowers, and en- 
joy a strange pleasure in the cit- 
cumstances. Below you is a sur- 
prising deep, while almost overhead 
are the snows of ages on crags and 


peaks, where the chamois runs un- 
molested ; and a strip of azure, like 
the ceiling of a lofty hall, is your 
share of the summer sky. It is 
more, than an hour’s pull from end 
to end; but if you care to pause in 
your voyage and indulge in “the 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation” 
you may do so at a small cost, and 
with a fair prospect of sport. One 
fish, the saibling, I have never met 
with save in these waters, and it is 
quite worth taking for the table. A 
very short dyke of land separates 
the Obersee from the Ké6nigs-see, 
I should imagine that they were 
formerly one lake; for it is only at 
the far end of the Obersee that 
the mountain wall closes in, which 
seems to be the natural enclosure of 
the whole. The isthmus, which T 
have above called a dyke, is proba- 
bly due to rock-falls from the moun- 
tains on either side. Notwithstand- 
ing the abundance of game on the 
hills around, I hardly think I should 
enjoy a winter sojourn here; but 
yet a royal sportsman has thought 
the amusement worth seeking, for 
the king has a hunting-lodge on the 
shore, and his father is said to have 
resorted to it frequently. Like 
Arethusa, the Kénigs-see is said to 
play at hide-and-seek with the dwell- 
ers on earth’s surface ; but its hid- 
den course is of modest length, and 
undet-runs no sea. Its waters are 
thought to reappear in a waterfall 
neat Hallein, and you are shown a 
hole in the rocky side of a mouh- 
tain where they first enter the earth, 
The connection was proved, I heard 
say, by the fact of the waterfall 
having ceased ove summer, at a 
time when the surface of the lake 
was below the lével of the chasm 
in the rock, and having recommenced 
to flow when the lake recovered its 
ordinary depth. Overhung as the 
lake’ is by lofty mountains, it must 
receive every year an immense accu- 
mulation of soil from fall and wash ; 
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yet so far have the falls of ages been 
from filling it, that, if you can be- 
lieve the common report of the 
neighbourhood, there are places in 
it where, to this day, 


“Fathom-line could never touch the 
ground.” 


I have a suspicion that this, if trae 
at all, must be so becanse a fathom- 
line has never been properly used 
there. It would be interesting ‘to 
see the water sounded by a compe- 
tent leadsman. But, then, it is 
doubtful whether the great. mass of 
tourists would thank any one for 
ascertaining the exact depth, when 
it is so delightfully startling to be 
assured that this sheet of water, a 
mile and a half broad or so, has no 
bottom. Be it fathomless or not, 
it is a charming place to float about 
on, on a midsummer day. Here, if 
anywhere, you can forget the worka- 
day world and its cares as you tra 
verse this enchanted flood, which 
may well have its genius and its 
legends, and dream bright dreams 
of faery, or wake up echoes which 
the rocks reverberate for miles. 

The Kénigs-see Jooks so.sheltered 
that no wind from any quarter can 
ruffle its temper. But its look de- 
ceives. The winds, stealing craftily 
along sinuous ravines, or plashing 
with open force through inviting 
clefts of the mountains, or brecding 
a quarrel within the: bounds of the 
water, and kicking up a private 
shindy there as ina place where 
their diversions are not likely to be 
interrupted, do sometimes not only 
disturb: its serenity, but put it into 
a furious passion quite unbecoming 
a lake of distinction, insomuch that 
the flat-bottomed boats which ordi- 
narily glide over its: ripples cannot 
live for the magnitude and wicked- 
ness of its waves. It is true, more- 
over, that the dangerous squalls 
come on so suddenly that it is ne- 
cessary to make for land with all 





If a boat near the mid- 
lake should be caught in this way, 
it is restrained by a royabedict from 
attempting to get back to the point 
from which it started, and enjoined 
to land its passengers and crew at 
the king’s hunting-box, close. to 
which there is an inn. All hands 
are there taken care of at. the king’s 


expense (so I understood the ae-, 


count) until the weather ‘is again 
such as to promise them a safe re- 
turn, One likes to: see a paternal 
government doing a paternal act not 
of. the castigating kind —an act 
whose advent does not incite one; 
like the prudent little. man ceele- 
brated by our friend Punch,’ to 
put something on when paternal ac- 
tion is expected. 
Before I forget it, let me say for 
the benefit of those interested in in- 
vestigating cases of longevity, that 
in the cemetery at Berchtesgaden 
is to be seen a stone recording the 
birth in 1705 and the death in 
1822 of Anton Adner of Schanarr; 
who thus appears to have. attained 
the age of 117 years. .The stone 
was erected by order of the king, 
so I suppose that Adner’s age had 
been ascertained with some care, 
And I must not omit to: state 


that there are at Berchtesgaden ex- 


tensive sait-mines in the: heart of @ 
mountain, which most visitors go 
to see, and which are well worth 
seeing. One puts on a suit of over- 
alls (of which a stock is. kept at the 
mine), and is lifted’ and let down 
by rather primitive mechanical as- 
sistance. ith the fine fall of 
water which they shave in _ this 
valley, 1 wonder that there are not 
more mills at work, There. are 
some, but there might : be many 
more. It seems to me that it would 
be an excellent site for gunpowder- 
works; and, so near as it Is to ex 
tensive: forests, sawing might be 
carried on to any extent, There 
are good’ roads from the. valley to 
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different railway stations, and there 
could be no difficulty in the trans- 
port of raw: materials or manufac- 
tured articles. Visitors have every 
reason to rejoice that the peaceful 
little place is not studded with fac- 
tories. 

When’ it once began to rain at 
Berchtesgaden, the windows of 
heaven were opened with a venge- 
ance. It was a rain with which 
there could be no compromise—a 
ease of confinement to one’s apart- 
ments for, it might be, a week or a 
fortnight ; not a gleam of sunshine 
for this time; and no club or library, 
or museum or rink, within reach. 
Now, if ever, is felt the need of in- 
ternal resources to draw upon, or an 
editorial friend who can be counted 
on to sympathise with a desolate 
scribbler. Here is a lament which 
[composed for you while afflicted 
by a deluge. 

It is an unmistakably wet day, 
and I am still among the moun- 
tains. I cannot see one of the hills 
which are so high and so close 
around me, by reason of the mist. 
I could, I am sure, touch the clouds 
above with my Alpine staff, only I 
don’t choose to go out in this deluge 
to make the experiment; and the 
“sound of abundance of rain,” 
which is reverberated from roofs, 
pavements, pools, foliage, and road- 
ways; is a dull, pitiless hissing, 
broken every minute or so by a peri- 
odical splash, as some gutter or ver- 
anda becomes too wet for endurance, 
and sends its surplus water over the 
side. I can quite understand the 
delight which this sound gave to 
King Abab when he hurried away 
to Jezreel before the floods could 
stop him: for I have dwelt in a 
land where man and beast are often 
cruelly straitened for lack of mois- 
ture ; where the face of the meadow 
has shown only fine dust; where 
water from an ever-decreasing store 
has been doled out daily; and 


where, dreading sickness as well as 
enduring privation, we lookéd hour- 
ly around the horizon, expecting 
the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand that should be the harbinger 
of the rain. I have witnessed, too, 
the effect of the rain when it came 
at last. I have seen the green herb 
pushing through the soil in an in- 
credibly short time after the water 
fell, and, where all was barren a 
few hours ago, the blades of grass 
struggling for standing-room. It 
was possible almost to see the plants 
grow. Having, therefore, a lively 
recollection of how sweet may be 
the.uses of heavy rain, as well as of 
any other adversity, I can be mod- 
erately patient amid all this down- 
fall, and cast about among my few 
resources if haply some means may 
offer of relieving the tedium. I[ 
think I will make a fly or two; but 
somehow the hackles and thread 
and wax present no attraction. 
Well, it is a good opportunity ‘of 
overhauling one’s accounts, which 
must be done some time or other; 
and I grant that there might be 
diversion in this if it were likely to 
end in the sight of a goodly balance 
to credit; but that way anything 
but complacency lies, and I can find 
no delight in figures, My two or 
three well-thumbed books are drop- 
ped one after another; they cannot 
edify nor amuse to-day. The vanity 
and vexation of spirit of which the 
wise man spake are clearly appre- 
hended—-omnia vanitas. I look 
through the innumerable drops 
which spangle my window-pane, at 
the contracted area which remains 
clear, and observe the first sign of 
motion that I have seen abroad to- 
day. A wretched omnibus, drawn 
by three horses abreast, comes 
rumbling along, splashing up the 
slush, scattering centrifugal mud- 
drops from its wheels, and fenced, 
as to its upper surface, like a Roman 
testudo, with umbrellas, The whole 















"thing —umbrellas, tarpaulins, car- 


fiage-paint, horses, harness — are 
shining with wet; and the steeds, 
oppressed with the heavy air, blow 
out from their nostrils clouds that 
are thicker than the mist. It want- 
ed but this sight’ of the misery of 
living things to complete the wretch- 
ed picture. After this incident I 
sit spiritless and stupid for I know 
not how long, when a sudden rap 
at my door is the forerunner of the 
delivery of an English newspaper. 
The unhappy omnibus: has brought 
a letter-bag, and the bag has given 
out something to relieve my ennui. 
I think that what the newspaper 
told me of was some of the most 
outrageous of the many outrageous 
meetings which responded to Mr. 
Gladstone’s patriotic efforts to de- 
stroy the credit of the English 
Government with foreign nations, 
and to encourage Russia to convulse 
the Continent with war, and ‘to 
aggrandise her territory at the ex- 
peuse of British interests) The 
meetings to which I refer, as well 
as most others convened for the same 
purposes, were addressed by a great 
many clergymen—at least many 
Lege using the clerical prefix ; 
ut in these days when every 
ranter calls himself. “ reverend,” 
it is difficult in reports to distin- 
guish those who are clergymen from 
those who are not. Some of them, 
I know, were ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church ; and I cannot, even at 
this distance of time, but marvel at 
the expressions which these rever- 
end gentlemen allowed themselves 
to use, the language of the addresses 
which they were so ill-advised as to 
subscribe, and the ridicule to which 
they exposed themselves by spout- 
ing about matters which they could 
by no possibility understand. It 
might have been expected that ex- 
treme Dissenting preachers would do 
all that they dou: to further the ob- 
jects of these meetings, because the 
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meetings were calculated to damage 
the Conservative Adniinistration— 
whether to attack the Ministry may 
have been the principal object) of 
those who’ organised the meetings 
or not} and ‘as there is no: chance 
of disestablishing or damaging the 
Church of England while Conserva- 
tives are at the helm, the Dissenting 
instinct would naturally be against 
the Government. But how clergy- 
men,—men of education— men 
entitled to move in good society, 
—cotld have so far forgotten them- 
selves as some of the clergy did at 
these meetings, it is sad to reflect 
on. (A great deal of their oratory 
was devoted to instructions to 
Governmert as to how the Brit- 
ish fleet should be employed. It 
is hard: to divine the source from 
which they can have derived any 
knowledge of that subject—rather 
it is more. than probable that. they 
know nothing whatever about. it. 
They would naturally be:very se- 
vere on a Lord of the Admiralty, 
who should go up and down the 
country lecturing on divinity or 
church discipline; yet in what re- 
spect are they less open to censure 
or ridicule than such a one would 
be? With the confidence of utter 
ignorance, they advised their coun- 
trymen as to the use that should 
be made of our fleet and navy ; and 
it would have been well, indeed, for 
them, if they had been contented 
with advising their’ countrymen, 
because then they would have been 
simply silly without being irrever- 
ent ; but they chose to inflict their 
empty counsel on their sovereign, 
and that, too, in language which 
would be. hardly decent if used to 
any’ person holding distinguished 
rank or office, but which, addressed 
to the foremost personage in the 
realm,’ was sa and’ revolting. 
“We demand” was the expression 
used ‘in making known to her Ma- 
jesty the several desires of these 
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ill-conditioned meetings, and the 
clergy appended their signatures : to 
the disgraceful addresses: If the 
gracious lady at whom this offen- 
sive advice was directed had, by 
word or act, provoked the feelings 
of the meetings, one~ could have 
understood, though it would have 
been impossible even in that case to 
have approved, the outbreak. As 
it was never pretended that the 
sovereign had taken any part in 
the matters on which the addresses 
animadverted, we can only suppose 
that the meetings were so inflated 
by the belief in their own import- 
ance and ability, that this bombast 
seemed to them the only strain in 
which tlie treasures of their wisdom 
could be adequately expressed. It 
is true that the meetings” were 
pleased to be exceedingly angry 
with her Majesty’s Ministers; but 
this' does not explain why insolent 
langaage should be addressed to 
the sovereign personally. Now as 
clergymen approved these addresses, 
it would be desirable to know how 
they would show this to be giving 
honour where honour is due, or 
whether they would teach their 
flocks to approach the throne in the 
same style! The small effeet which 
these tumid resolations produced, 
not one of the “demands” having 
been complied with, must have 
made all those among the authors 
of them who had any sense of 
shame (and I; of course, number 
the clergy among these) feel some- 
what humiliated and repentant; 
but I had rather they had repented 
on broader grounds, independently 
of results. 

My account of my wet day at 
Berchtesgaden has led me into a 
somewhat long digression. Well, 
my dear Editor, after wet ‘days 

to be the rule, I did what 
I ought to have done a: fortnight 
earlier—that is, took myself. off, 
returning for a day or two to Salz- 
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burg, and enjoying the drive thither, 
which was changed from what, ] 
saw on my journey up, inasmuch as 
the scenc, was now aitumnal. It 
was feeling chill: at Salzburg, which 
should, I think, be seen in summer 
or early autumn ;; yet the season 
was not so far gone but that the 
railway journey to. Innsbruck 

very pleasant. 1 went by -the 
Gisela-bahn, which, though not the 
shortest route, is that which affords 
the best Alpine scenery. It is also 
wholly within Austrian territory, so 
there is‘no examination of baggage 
between Salzburg and Innsbruck as 
there would have been if I had gone 
by Rosenheim, for in that case I 
should have. had to pass. across 
Bavarian territory. Moreover, I 


avoided the great rush of travellers 
who were just then pouring on from 
Munich in the 
Brenner Pass. 

I had determined to try and pro- 
long the warm’ season by spending 


direction of the 


a few weeks at Meran, in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol; dnd so, after a few 
pleasant days at Innsbruck, I got 
on tothe southern slope of the Alps, 
The passage of the Brenner is not 
nearly so interesting without the 
snow as with it; but as I had before 
witnessed the glories of a winter 
crossing, I could: afford now to get 
a warmer journey at the expense of 
. the striking snow-scenes, 

It was not fated that I. should 
make my way to Meran without 
imcident. On reaching Bozen, or, 
as the Italians make. it, Bolzano 
(whieh is. the railway station nearest 
Meran), I ‘presented my luggage- 
ticket, and engaged a man to get 
my traps and take them to the 
carriage in which I was to continue 
my journey. Package after package 
came out all ‘right up to the last 
but one of the number ; after that 
I saw the porter strapping on to the 
carriage # box) which was quite 
strange to me, and hastened: to ip- 
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The man persisted that it was all 
right, and pointed to’ the’ number 
on the box, which corresponded ‘to 
that on my other luggage. '' “No,” 
said I, “ it is not mime. \ Mine is” 
and then I had’ to’ examine ‘all the 
others and find what this last one 
ought to have been. Confusion! 
it was a leather portmanteau ‘con- 
taining the greater portion of my 
apparel. 

The officials at the station’ were 
very angry that I would not accept 
the strange box. ‘Everything ‘was 
tight, the station-master said; The 
number of packages on my note 
corresponded to the rumber ‘de- 
livered to me, and évery' one of 
them bore my number ‘as it had 
been affixed at Innsbruck. Why, 
then, would not I take mine own, 
and be off? Of course I still ob- 
jected, thinking that my property 
might ‘be somewhere among the 
baggage discharged from the van; 
whereupon ‘the official caused the 
whole of my share to be put on 
the scale, and convinced me by the 
weight that everything’ had now 
been delivered to me as it was 
despatched from Innsbruck, I re- 
mémbered that we had been a 
tremendous crowd leaving the Inns- 
brack station; and ‘the «pleasant 
truth became clear that the porters 
there had put my number on an- 
other person’s ‘box ; and ‘as for my 
unhappy portmanteau—where was 
it? Probably, suggested my fears, 
gone on to Brindisi with somebody 
going to embark for India, so ‘that 
it would be on the ‘sea before m 
mistake could be discovered. It 
was most improbable that it had 
been given to any one bound ‘like 
me to Bozen. However I teéle- 
graphed to the inn at Innsbruck, and 
the station-master promised to flash 
messages up and down the line. 
This was all that could be done for 
the moment, and my horses were 
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waiting’ to ‘take me’ on to Meran. 
Another ’ little’ ‘difficulty, however, 
arose. “The station-master was most 
anxious that I should take away the 
wrong package that: had been as- 
igned' to me. He said it was'miné, 
not ‘his, and he had ‘no right to de- 
tain it.’ He examined it with the 
utmost’ suspicion, shoek it, tarned 
it upside-down ‘and on end, asked 
me whether one of my keys would 
not open it: At last I perceived 
that he suspected this to be some 
part of my property which I wished 
to get rid of; and'though I con- 
vineed him that this’ was not the 
ease, I in my turn, infeeted by ‘his 
suspicions, became alarmed lest the 
box should have been substituted 
by design, not accident, and ‘began 
to think about nitro-glycerine, a 
foundling -infant,'or some “other 
police mystery—for I should have 
told you that the ‘strange box had 
no namé on it. However, it was at 
last. put into the luggage‘room, ‘and 
away I drove, rather imagining that 
T had seen the last of my garments, 
and of the good “old servant, the 
at in’ which’ they ‘were 

stowed, but trying,to keep the 
accident out of mind. In ‘thus 
diverting my thoughts, I was greatly 
assisted by the beauty of the drive, 
which ran through vineyards and 
gardens all rich with fruit; ‘while 
in the distance were the mountains, 
purple on one hand, and, on the 
other, lighted up with glory of the 
sky roth ‘which the sun had just 
disappeared. Ivhad been delayed 
so long in consequence of the mis- 
take about my portmanteau, that 
the night overtook me before T'was 
half-way to Meran. 

T' have every reason to believe 
that the little Alpine town to which 
I had betaken myself is but slightly 
known to, or ‘frequented by, my 
countrymen, And yet it enjoys so 
high a reputation for the efficaey of 
its air in arresting’ a diséase’ with 


































































which our islands are but too well 
acquainted, that I rather wonder at 
our indifference to it. . Germans, 
Poles, Russians, Roumanians,_at- 
tacked or threatened with consump- 
tion, rush hither in the autumn and 
scramble for the limited accommo- 
dation, Lodging-letters and the 
proprietors of pensions are confident 
and exacting. Most of them will 
not look at sojourners, who may not 
be prepared to take apartments for 
the whole winter, Mere visitors, 
like myself, are fain to put up. at 
hotels. It is not consumptive pa- 
tients only who seek this valley. 
Asthmatics, and all whose respira- 
tory organs are out of working order, 
expect benefit from the air; and, be- 
sides these, persons who have been 
prostrated by fevers or other long ill- 
nesses come hither that recovery 
may be accelerated. Sufferers from 
cutaneous disease, and infants with 
chronic illnesses, are also led.to ex- 
pest beuefit from a season spent at 

eran, You imagine, no doubt, 
dear Editor, from what I have just 
written, that the winters at Meran 
are singularly mild. I entertained 
that idea when I arrived there, but 
L was disabused of it ere I departed. 
The winter is short, certainly; but 
it is sharp enough when it reigns. 
Through October the weather is 
lovely ; but soon after November 
commences, comes the change se- 
verely avd suddenly. The unhappy 
patients muffle up to the fleeciest 
extent, and respirators and red noses 
are the prevailing fashion. An odd 
remedy this for consumption and 
colds, you will say; rather home- 
opathic, at any rate. And indeed 
I cannot pretend to explain. the 
modus in which Meran air acts. 
Probably it is through the absence 
of vapour, for they boast a very 
large average number of fair days 
in the ‘year... I believe, too, that, 
except for a short time in the spring, 
the air is remarkably calm. You 
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are not to understand me as express 
ing the least doubt as to the salu 
influences of the place. Indeed [| 
have heard evidence of its efficac 
which it is impossible to discredit, 
There are people resident there who 
have made it their abode because 
they first came thither and got 
cured, and,are now unable or afraid 
to trust themselves to any other air, 
One of these ,is a German physician, 
whose chest is weak, and who can- 
not, as he himself told me, work in 
any air but that of Meran. 


When I above represented the 


sick as; elbowing each other for 
apartments, as if Meran were the 
pool of Bethesda, I alluded only to 
those who come to settle themselves 
for the winter. There are many 
hotels, and good ones; and if [ 
include one hotel of which I shall 
immediately speak further, there 
is accommodation enough and to 
spare. But the hotels are fre- 
quented, principally by migratory 
people like myself, who rank in 
public estimation much below the 
sick people whom Meran delights 
to. honour; and these hotels, I 
fancy, do most of their business in 
the summer, 

The hotel which I said I would 
notice again js a really splendid 
building, which could accommo- 
date as many guests as all. the 
other hotels together. But it stands 
a sort of. mirage to mock at travel- 
lers hard, pressed to find shelter. 
No hospitable commissioner stands 
at its door to welcome the way- 
farer; no appetising odour issues 
from its kitchens, more eloquent 
than finger-posts and testimonials; 
no staff, of white-collared waiters 
traverses its passages, trencher-bear- 
ing, guest-condueting, napkin-hug- 
ging; no.crowd of carriages 1s 
dashing past. its. entrances and 
verandas, under crack . of _ whips 
and shouting of Jehus,—indeed, 
not one carriage is to be seen there ; 
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- and if a stranger goes from curios- 
ity to visit itjas 1 did, he cannot 
very conveniently avoid feeling 







“ Like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted ;” 





although, when he is let imto the 
whole secret; he'finds that there 
has been no desertion, inasmuch as 
there has never been any occupa- 
tion, of the premises. In short, 
my dear friend, Meran has been 
uilty of a folly, in the commission 
of which it is by no means singu- 
lar. It has executed a work so 
extensive, and requiring the risk of 
so much capital to put it to its 
intended use, that no hotel-keeper 
or company has yet been found 
sufficiently enterprising to try for- 
tune there. The Empress of Aus- 
tria, it appears, went for one: or 
two seasons to Meran; and this so 
elated certain of ‘the imhabitants, 
that, presuming that the little town 
was already established as an im- 
perial residence, they could not 
overdo the preparation for visitors. 
Before the hotel was complete, 
however, the Enypress discontinued 
her visits. It is much to be regret- 
ted that some one does not furnish 
and open a part of the new build- 
ing, if the whole would be too large 
a speculation. ' The views from the 
front and sides of the building are 
charming; and the public rooms 
and bedchambers greatly exceed 
in size and symmetry those of any 
other hotel in the place. 

In the spring and ‘summer pa- 
tients are treated by the goats’-milk 
eure, the flocks pasturing on the 
mountains being thought to yield 
most invigorating draughts ; and in 
autumn the grape cure is'in won- 
derful force. The former I never 
saw in operation, but the latter was 
in full swing during my'stay. Pa- 
tients begin by eating about a pound 
of grapes a-day, and go on increas- 
ing their consumption till they can 
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dispose of five or ‘six pounds a-day 
+a sufficiently large quantity, one 
would suppose ; ‘but report makes 
some of the -eaters capable of 
far more than that, and fables them 
to devour eighteen to twenty-five 
pounds per diem. You will feel 
dis: to say of this, as Lord 
Chesterfield did of the imbibing of 
three dozen of claret by one toper 
at a sitting, “That is a’ great deal 
more than J ‘can swallow.” The 
purple grape is ‘the favourite re- 
medial ove. Every patient is pro- 
vided with a basket, in which he 
earries about his store of the plea- 
sant remedy ; and on the promen- 
ade, at the band, walking, driving, 
lounging, from before breakfast till 
after dark the eating goes on. As 


‘a pound of grapes costs something 


under twopence-halfpenny English, 
and the supply is most abundant, 
few need deny themselves. this rem- 
edy, which, whether efficacious or 
not, is exceeding pleasant. Meran 
is built on the banks of a mountain 
stream amid very.fine scenery. It 
has the surroundings of walks, gar- 
dens, and woods, with which such 
resorts are generally provided, and 
is altogether a delightful retreat un- 
til the cold weather begins. 

Scarcely had I shaken into my 
quarters in mine inn when a mes- 
sage reached me from the station- 
master at Bozen communicating the 
intelligence that) my portmanteau 
was at Vienna, that orders had been 
sent for returning it to Bozen, and 
that the person whose number it 
bore (it was a‘lady) had got it in 
exchange for her: only package. 
Of course’ it could not be known 
whether there had been simply’ a 
mistake between the lady and my- 
self, or whether a third unfortunate 
owner of the box ‘at Bozen, and 
temporary possessor of the lady’s 
box, might be inthe — transaction. 
I had hopes now of seeing my port- 
manteau once more; but in what 
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condition it might reappear, whether 
the authorities might have thought 
proper to break it open and) exa- 
mine it, and whether anybody had 
made free with my wardrobe, were 
questions which could not be con- 
sidered without some anxiety... I 
waited four days, and hope had 
nearly disappeared again, when one 
evening a knock at my door was 
followed bythe entrance of a por- 
ter with the portmanteau on his 
shoulder, I) immediately applied 
the key to the loek, found that the 
latter was uoburt, and, on examina- 
tion, that the contents had not been 


disturbed. So ended. that adven- . 


ture: the moral of it is, that these 
Austrians can be very smart: upon 
occasion in unravelling a complica- 
tion along the railways; also, that 
one’s stray property is safe in their 
custody. I may add, too, that, 
howevef great the crowd and the 
scramble may be, it is better to see 
your luggage put on the scale your- 


‘self. 1 had generally done so; 


but at Innsbruck, seeing the awful 
throng, I had yielded to the assur- 
ances of a very civil commissionaire, 
and rested quietly in the waiting- 
room while the blunder was being 
made. 

However salubrious Meran may 
be, I could suggest a few arrange- 
ments calculated to make it much 
more so. If the place had been in 
England, no sick person would have 
been allowed to set foot in it until 
a variety of sanitary requirements 
should have been complied with, 
and a staff of scavengers should have 
been appointed and kept constantly 
at. work. But, somehow, one ex- 
euses on the Continent that which 
would be voted intolerable at home. 
It is to be observed, too, that they 
have abroad an ingenious plan of 
making visitors pay the expense of 
all work that may be undertaken to 
make places attractive. Any stran- 
ger who may remain more than one 
or two days is forthwith taxed for the 
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maintenance of walks, seats, trees, 
&c. With us the opinion. is. that 
it is quite worth the while of the 
inhabitants of a town which they 
desire to make the resort of stran- 
gers, to embellish it themselves, and 
to throw as few difficulties as_possi- 
ble in the way of guests. But,.as 
far as I can ascertain, the number 
of visitors is not kept down by these 
taxes, and so the foreign arrange. 
ment is altogether in favour of the 
raunicipalities. 

The- highest mountains around 
Meran had been for many days 
covered with snow when I took my 
departure, saying to myself, that as 
my journey would be due south I 
should soon be in.a warmer atmo- 
sphere. But I miscalculated. Up 
to within ten miles of Florence 
{ travelled through a snowstorm. 
The cold was intense, and about 
Florence thick ice was to be seen— 
this at a time when the weather 
was moderately warm in England, 
The Florentine galleries are not 
warmed, and so it is rather a dis- 
advantage to traverse them in culd 
weather. Fortunately there _ is 
plenty in them to make one forget 
the cold. 

I looked particularly at the mo- 
dern paintings here, which, as far 
as I could judge,’ greatly surpass 
those in most galleries of modern 
art. The great picture of the 
Expulsion of the Duke of Athens, 
called in the catalogues “a superb 
work,” seemed to me fully to merit 
this epithet. The evidences of 

int and canvas vanish from the 
eholder’s perception, and he. is 
persuaded that he beholds a real 
scene with living figures. Some. of 
the interiors in this collection struck 
me as being splendidly executed. 
A chancel with the funeral.of a 
monk in progress remains in my 
recollection as a most remarkable 
achievement. The moderns are. in 
the Academy of the Fine Arts, an 
establishment which is not yet 
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complete, and; to which is being 
added a large hall: where will stand 
Michael Angelo’s; David. As the 
progress of the building is uncom- 
monly slow, and the statue had: been 
suffering from the weather, a wood- 
en shed has. been erected over the 
latter, in which it is seen to any- 
thing but advantage, and where it 
does not even receive the protection 
intended. In answer to my inguiry 
when the hall would. be ready, one 
of the warders replied, “ About the 
day of judgment.” I hope it will 
not be kept in hand till then; be- 
cause, although I cannot myself be 
very deeply in love with the figure, 
so celebrated a work ought to be 
provided with a ‘shelter where it 
can be adequately protected and 
conveniently admired.) 

One day while I was. standing 
near the Venus de Medici, three 
healthy-looking girls, who were evi- 
dently enjoying Florence amazingly, 
bounced into the octagon, and were 
soon grouped round the figure, 
“ Wall, that’s alagant!” said one; 
“It’s pretty—I du like that!” ex- 
claimed the second; ‘Guess. it’s 
fust-rate,” assented the third. They 
soon turned away, after having dis- 
tinguished the Venus with these 
expressions of their approbation, 
There must have been a decided 
advance in taste since a country- 
man of theirs, in reference to this 
very statue, took occasion to express 
his disapproval of “stone gals” in 
general. And, by the way, my 
dear Editor, the observation of one 
of them reminds me of an applica- 
tion of the term “ alagant,” of which 
I always intended to tell you. A 
lady whom J met. travelling » in 
Switzerland (not an Englishwoman, 
of course) used it to express her ad- 
miration of the Alps. Now I sup- 
pose the Alps in their time have been 
fitted with many thousand epithets ; 
but of all in the vocabulary, “ele- 
gant” is about the oddest. 

I paused long before the bronze 
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gates of the Church of the Baittis- 
tero, which certainly deserve all the 
praise which has been lavished on 
them. Their like. is, I. fancy, 'no+ 
where to be .seen;, their, author, 
without the .stimulus of _ rivalry, 
attained excellence. An artist, ere 
he perfects himself, may cover many 
a canvas with colour, but can hardly 
have much practice in the casting 
of bronze gates; yet these gates of 
Ghiberti might be.the crowning 
work of centuries of experiments. 

When you haye been. roaming 
among boundless labyrinths of art, 
however delighted you may haye 
been as you passed along, you feel 
afterwards greatly confused. The 
masterpieces ate mixed up in the 
memory, and, so you do not carry 
away as much to ruminate on as if 
you had enjoyed a more ri 
banquet. Your mind is dark wit 
excess of light; and yet, notwith- 
standing this chaotie condition of 
your remembrance, you are pretty 
sure that some works, it may be 
some one work, will have. made a 
clear and firm impression, This 
was ty case after my late visit to 
Florence. . Of all I saw, I retain a 
clearer recollection of, and am more 
affected by, the St. John the Baptist 
by Donatello, than by any other 
piece. The subject is such a fayour- 
ite with painters and sculptors, that 
Baptists are to be seen in every col- 
lection, recognisable chiefly by being 
figures in holy families, by King 
Heroed’s executioner being also pre- 
sent, or by the ecce Agnus Dei which 
proceeds out of the mouth or \is 
stamped on the raiment. But no 
cognisance is required for Dona- 
tello’s statue, You are no sooner 
in its ce than you are con- 
scious that it embodies an idea 
already in your mind—your child- 
hood’s fancy—the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, 

As far as my small knowledge of 
such matters enables me to judge, 
the other masters who have por- 
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trayed the Baptist have been too 


intent on his desert breeding and. 


his boldness, and so have made 
him a rough, stern being; some- 
times with quite a savage  ap- 
pearance. Even Raphael’s con- 
ception, as see in his Madonna 
of Foligno, does not satisfy. They 
seetn not to have sufficiently con- 
sidered the gentleness of St. John’s 
character, which, spite of his rude 
rearing and ‘coarse fare, is indispen- 
sable in any true image of him. 
Donatello, without ignoring any of 
his external characteristics, has sub- 
ordinated them to the meekness 
and fervour which we cannot. but 
ascribe to the herald of Christ. It 
is not only the unshaven being in 
camel's hair that he displays to us, 
but “a prophet and more than a 
rophet,” the man who gave “ know- 
edge of salvation to his people by 
the remission of their sins, through 
the tender merey of our God.” » 
our early ideas of John, which we 
aces receive at our mother's 
nees, we simply pity him for his 
hard fare and hermit’s life: we 
have no inclination to think of him 
ag‘an Orson; while his grand quali- 
ties’ and mission are inseparable 
from his image in our minds. The 
great sculptor, knowing this, has 
given us the gentle preacher who in 
silver accents proclaimed, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God,” and the fearless 
enthusiast who withstood King 
Herod to his face—attitude, features, 
expression, combining to bring out 
the effects in this remarkable figure, 
which, of a truth, deserves the 
niche which has been. allotted to 
it in the temple of fame. 

Well, I came away from Florence 
much confused by having seen too 
much in a short time, and the con- 
fusion was only worse confounded 
when I revisited Rome and found 
again that time was not & discretion, 
We must not, I suppose, complain 
of the quantity of spirits and angels 
that a traveller has to go through ; 
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because, if supernatural subjects had 
not inspired many of our greatest 
artists, we might probably have had 
no evidence at all of their abilities, 
But there is a dreadful surfeit of 
archangels and apparitions which 
never can upon any square of can 
vas be made to-correspond to the 
ty see idea of them, 
ake the inoumerable Annuncia- 
tions, for example. There is not 
one of them which does not degrade 
the great idea which previously ex- 
isted in the beholder’s mind. And 
in the nature of things it must be 
so. An angel appearing to an 
astonished young woman, three 
inches above whose head is portray- 
ed the Supreme Being begirt with 
clouds, certainly does not present 
an idea superior or equal to that 
which previously existed in the 
mind. even venture to think (I 
trust I do not commit an unpardon- 
able sin in saying so) that it would 
have been better if Raphael had 
never painted the Transfiguration, 
The truncated cone which represents 
the mountain, and the three figures 
hovering in the air, do but meanly 
shadow the sight too glorious for 
bodily eyes to recover, but not be- 
yond the perception of the inner 
man. Except in scenes where angels 
can be depicted simply as human 
beings—as the three who visited 
Abraham’s tent, and those who 
guided Lot out of Sodom—they bad 
better not be attempted in canvas. 
While modern Italian paintings, 
as proved by the collection at Flor- 
ence, are eminently worthy of 
regard, I am afraid the days have 
come when we must mourn over 
the decease of Italian music. Would 
you believe it, my dear Editor? 
there is hardly a city in the country 
where a decent opera can be put on 
the stage—nay, some of the largest 
and most celebrated theatres have 
been closed for two or three years. 
What has frightened away. the 
Muse ‘—whither has she departed! 
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—are questions hard to answer ; but 
the truth remains, that Italia 
Liberata is barren of music, com- 
posed or expressed. It is no answer 
to the second of my questions that 
song has migrated to Germany. 
Germany’s music was never trans- 
lated from Italian soil, and will 
never, to my thinking, compensate 
for a tuneless Italy. 

The Colosseum, with its arena 
half excavated down to the water 
’ under the earth, and its stones and 
bricks cleared of the weeds, is a less 
' pleasing sight than was the Colos- 
seum of five or six years since, with 
its grass-grown slopes and floor. 
It has in great degree lost its vener- 
able appearance. After the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, I suppose the am- 
phitheatre to be the most durable 


structure that man has put up. It 


seems as if it would have resisted 
the weather for ever if man had let 
it alone. But profound as is the 


feeling which it excites, that which 
is raised by the Pyramids is incom- 


parably greater. We can repeople 
the Colosseum. We know what 
was done there, how it was done, 
how the spectators were arranged, 
how the actors commonly fared, 
how the sights were provided. We 
are, indeed, more familiar with the 
games and contests of the arena 
than we are with the sports of our 
own ancestors. But the Pyramids; 
in what an awe and mystery are 
they enshrouded? None can tell 
their age or purpose, Who was 
Cheops? Who was . Mencheres? 
If the arts are progressive, whence 
came the inimitable skill in masonry 
which joined and levelled the great 
stones of Egypt? Why were the 
Pyramids built, and who used them ? 
We cannot tell: we know only 
that they are, and no man has any 
historical idea of the time when they 
were not. It is strange how a slight 
acquaintance with the remains of 
Egypt diminishes in one’s opinion 
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the antiquity of the relics of other 
lands ! y often think, too, when 
lamenting the ravages of the bar- 
barian on Rome, how thankful we 
ought to be that Rome did not fall 
into the hands of the Turk. Let 
any one look at Athens, and he 
will understand how much worse it 
might have been with Rome. 

They show you now, in the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
the place which the reigning Pope 
has selected for his last rest. <A 
well in the floor has been made an 
elaborately-ornamented chapel, the 
descent to which is by two stairs, 
from the right and left. Its walls 
are of rich and rare stones set with 
jewels, and above the altar were 
formerly treasured most precious 
relics; but since “the Revola- 
tion”—-which means, I suppose, the 
fall of the temporal sovereignty— 
these have been taken into the 
Vatican. The inlaid marble slab 
which covers the future grave was 
pointed out to me, as also the place 
intended for the sculptured monu- 
ment. I have since been told that 
the Pope has not decided to be 
buried in that chapel at all, though 
it is likely he will be entombed 
somewhere in S. Maria Maggiore, 
for which he had always a partiality. 
Poor old man! he must lie some- 
where before long, and who or what 
will succeed him? Will it be the 
deluge ? 

I was, it seems, fortunate in vis- 
iting the church of St. Peter in 
vinculis, at a time when the chains 
themselves could be seen. A friend 
of mine who saw the church later 
was told that the season was past 
for beholding these relics, I can 
only say that I regret that he, who 
seémed to care about them, did not 
obtain the sight instead of me, 
The chains look as if they had left 
the forge last week; and they had, 
I believe, as much connection with 
St. Peter as with Tippoo Saib. 


2A 
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The monument: to our two Pre- 
tenders and the Cardinal of York 
in St. Peter’s, has in it figures of 
two angels (or genii, as they are 
called in the guide-books); these 
angels are clad in tunics which drop 
away from their waists as naturally 
as if they were made of linen in- 
stead of marble. The sculptor 
(Canova) has chiselled the stone to 
a transparent thinness; and to con- 
vince themselves that the tunics 
really stand away from the figures, 
and that there is an empty space 
beneath them, every visitor strikes 
the tunics with his stick, or gives 
them a rap with his knnelilen. 
There happens to be a seat opposite 
the monument, on which I one day 
rested myself for some time, during 
which every comer struck the fig- 
ures. The marble has not as yet 
been chipped; but I should think 
it soon would be if this caning and 
knuckling are allowed to go on. 
And the tunics are very dirty from 
these continued attentions. 

I should have liked, my dear 
Editor, to say something regarding 
our prospects of peace and war; but 
while my letter is in your printer’s 
hands these matters will be receiving 
the attention of Parliament: there- 
fore anything I might write now 
would be sadly out of date by your 
day of publication. . You will have 
perceived, | think, that what I said 
in my last letter* concerning [ar- 
gent, and the probabilities of the 
peace of Europe being maintained 
through the want of it in other 
countries, was not far from a 
correct forecast. Our Premier, in 
his Mansion-House speech, said 
pretty mach what I had said on 
that subject, and almost used my 
words in depicting the exhaustion 
which would ensue from a campaign 
or two to any country save England, 
while England could return again 
and again to the charge without 
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much loss of strength. I have seen 
this speech condemned, as contain- 
ing a challenge. It contained a re- 
assuring hint for Englishmen, and 
a wholesome caution for all those 
who are disposed to injure our 
national interests. The Premier 
particularly pointed out that Eng- 
land earnestly desires peace, and 
certainly does not mean to be the 
first to strike a blow. If, how- 
ever, a war should be commenced 
which threatens our prosperity, we 
are able to strike with effect. A 
consideration was presented more 
likely than any other to prevent 
war. Right feeling will not pre. 
vent it; but prudential motives 
may. I think, therefore, it was 
most judicious to remind all hands 
that we had better be left quiet, 
“Nemo me impune lacessit”’ was 
the sum of what he said—nothing 
more. The puling policy of Mr, 
Gladstone would, of course, have 
turned our cheek to the smiter ; but 
you and I, and those who think 
with us, know that manly candour 
is not only a more honest, but also 
a more prevailing weapon than 
cowardly self-abasement. I can 
only say that I read that part of the 
speech with great approbation, and 
that I trust it-told emphatically 
in the quarter to which it was 
intended to go home. 

Now I think I will bring my 
epistle tv an end. Before I write 
you again, the die may have been 
cast which is to decide the question 
of peace or war; but whichever 
may impend, Great Britain has no 
evil to apprehend as long as she 
retains the trusty councillors who 
now direct her affairs, In_ that 
course you will, I know, do your 
utmost to keep her constant. In 
the comfort of which knowledge, I 
remain, my dear Editor, whatever 
betide, most truly yours, 

A Wanperine EnGLIsHMAN. 


— | 





* * Black wood’s Magazine’ for September 1876. 
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Tue problem which awaited the 
meeting of Parliament has lost none 
of its difficulties. The whole civil- 
ised world, or at least every Euro- 

n Cabinet and nation, has looked 
forward to the beginning of this 
session. Both Houses have a high 
reputation for wisdom and modera- 
tion ; and their deliberative powers 
might fairly be expected, if not to 
aid in the final solution of the great 
Eastern Question, at least to throw 
light upon the wishes and intentions 
of the English nation. 

The meeting was opportune, for 
we had come to another break or 
pause in the continuity of diplo- 
matic and other proceedings, — In- 
decision and perplexity prevailed 
over the Continent, each Power 
asking the other what it intended 
todo, and no one caring to be re- 
sponsible for any answer it might 
make. The breaking up of the 
Conference with a result so totally 
different from what avy of us had 
expected, showed that the question 
had entered upon a new phase, To 
all outward appearance the Turks 
were triumphant, Russia was re- 
treating. The inference was,’ that 
in some way or other Europe had 
made known its will that Turkish 
territory must be respected, and 
that a war for the amelioration of 
Christians must be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Prince Gortschakoff, in his Cir- 
cular Note of the 19th January, said, 
that after more than a year of 
diplomatic efforts, “the Cabinets 
again find themselves in the same 
position as at the beginning of the 
crisis.” The year of diplomatic 
efforts does not, however, seem to 
have cleared up the controversy so 
as to place before Europe any defi- 
nite demand, the refusal of which 


by Turkey constitutes a casus belli. 
The task of “ awaking the echoes of 
the East” has been fruitless, not- 
withstanding a loud reverberation 
at Greenwich. The Note charges 
the Porte with refusing “to accede 
to the wishes of Europe ;” and it 
adds, that “the object which the 
Great Powers have in view has 
been clearly defined by the acts of 
the Conference.” Even if those 
acts include all the proposals made 
by the preliminary conference on 
the 30th December, they are not 
the sort of demands which a great 
Power, without any prospect of ad- 
vantage, would go to war to enforce ;. 
and still less so, if those acts merel 
include the two points which Midhat 
Pasha finally referred to the deci- 
sion of the Grand Council. 

A very short retrospect is suffi- 
cient to show that no solution will: 
ever be made of this interminable 
and insurmountable difficulty, at 
least by diplomacy. And every 
single Power shrinks from  war.. 
Russia has tried it in an unofficial 
way, and the longer she contem- 
plates the prospects which strife 
opens to her, the less she likes them. 
Perhaps if the Powers would agree 
to “let it alone,” the difficulty 
might die out as gradually as it 
rose. If the secret societies, and 
the Panslavist fomenters of insur-- 
rection, see that their schemes end 
in nothing, they may desist from 
a fruitless enterprise. The moral 
pressure which has been brought to 
bear has led to the dethronement 
of two Sultans, several changes of- 
ministers, the grant of a constitu- 
tion, and so forth. But the diffi-. 
culties of the whole subject remain 
where they were before, and it will! 
be long before there is any per-- 
ceptible growth in the efficacy of 
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Turkish reform, or in the improve- 
ment of their subjects’ condition. 
We had lost sight of the Servian 
and Montenegrin forces in the im- 
pending strife between Turkey and 
Russia ; just as the Servian war had 
thrown into the background the 
schemes of the Herzegovinian insur- 
gents. Yet, whilst mere insurgents 
occupied the foreground, they were 
just as impracticable, as little able 
to advance, as little willing to yield, 
as their more powerful champions. 
The appearance of these latter on 
the field either of diplomatic or 
material action, has not increased 
the disposition of the Turks to- 
wards concession. No one, we 
presume, would say that Midhat 
Pasha’s constitution is substantially 
any greater satisfaction to the Chris- 
tians than the reforms which were 
granted by the Firman of 13th De- 
eember 1875. That was said by 
Musurus Pasha at the time to be 


the erowning of the edifice, the 
foundation of which was laid by 
the Firman of Gulhané in 1839, 
and the body completed. by the 
Hatti- Humayoon of 1856. It 
‘would be difficult to say anything 
more satisfactory of the recent 


constitution. Yet the insurgents 
‘received the Firman with as much 
indifference as Europe has received 
the constitution. The object of the 
Andrassy Note was to provide for 
the execution of these reforms, a 
mode of carrying them out, a special 
commission to see that they were 
carried out. The Note was accept- 
ed, but nothing was done. From 
that time to this, there has been no 
cessation’ of warfare of some kind or 
other. That presence of warlike 
operations has served for fifteen 
months as an excuse (probably a 
reasonable and sufficient one) for 
the abeyance of all schemes of re- 
form. Within that period, at least 
from the date of the Berlin Memo- 
randum down to the date of the 
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Moscow speech, or even the arrival 
of Lord Salisbury at Constanti- 
nople, there has been the prospect 
of open interference by Russia. The 
project of occupation shadowed 
forth in the Memorandum, was fol- 
lowed by armed support to Servia, 
and eventually by a threat of sepa- 
rate intervention, the mobilisation 
of considerable forces, the emission 
of a loan, and an ultimatum. The 
speeches of Prince Bismarck at 
Berlin, and Lord Beaconsfield at the 
Guildhall, may be taken as express- 
ing the general view of Europe in 
regard to the Russian policy. War 
being imminent, a Conference was 
held. The wishes of Europe pre- 
vailed: Russia laid aside her pro- 
ject of intervention, and even of 
any separate action ; the Turks, find- 
ing that a war for aggrandisement 
was forbidden, and that no ade- 
quate ground, or practicable means, 
existed for executing a policy of 
coercion, dismissed the plenipoten- 
tiaries not without some scorn and 
exultation. Under these circum- 
stances, Midhat Pasha’s policy of 
reform must be carried out, or else 
the triumph of Turkey is the de- 
feat of Europe. Russia being the 
most deeply pledged, is naturally 
the first to move. She comes 
before Europe with her Circular 
Note of the 19th January. She 
apparently wants an “executory 
sanction,’ whatever that may be 
defined to be, to the Porte’s en- 
gagements and duties. And she 
adds, “The refusal of the Turkish 
Government affects: the dignity and 
peace of Europe. It is important 
for us to know what the Cabinets 
with which we have acted in con- 
cert until now intend to do, in order 
to reply to this refusal, and to in- 
sure the execution of their wishes.” 
And all Europe is perplexed as to 
the answer to be given. 

It was under these circumstances ~ 
that Parliament met. It could 
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hardly have been called together 
at a more critical moment, or more 
oppertunely for the purpose of 
clearing up the position which Eng- 
land means to take. Its proceed- 
ings will be closely scanned through- 
out Europe. And that nothing 
might be wanting to inerease their 
significance, the more decisive atti- 
tude of Russia had during the re- 
cess given rise to an apparent divi- 
sion of opinion between the two 
great English parties as to the 
course which ought in consequence 
to be taken by England. Cleared 
of all misrepresentation, and dis- 
missing all exaggerations, whether 
of sentiment or policy, it turns out 
that both sides are agreed that we 
have no treaty obligations towards 
Turkey to defend her by force of 
arms. We have a treaty right to 
do so; but that is another matter. 
The declared policy of the Govern- 
ment was to adhere to the treaties 
which respected the integrity and 


independence of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and endeavour, as far as pos- 
sible without violating that prin- 
ciple, to seeure an improved admin- 


istration of its provinces. The de- 
clared policy of some very leading 
politicians, who undertook in the 
autumn to shape the course of her 
Majesty’s Opposition, was that of 
joint action with Russia, in order 
effectively to apply foreign author- 
ity in the Turkish dominions. A 
broader issue, embracing the whole 
principle, aims, and general spirit 
of our foreign policy, it would be 
impossible to raise. And it was 
that issue which Parliament must 
dispose of, and show to Europe 
whether there were two Englands 
or one England in reference to the 
great Eastern Question, and our in- 
terests and obligations in South- 
eastern Europe. 

It is a wise rule, established, un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, by Mr. 
Disraeli during his long leadership 
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of Opposition, which has abolished 
the old custom of making the de- 
bate on the Address to the Throne 
the occasion of a mére faction fight, 
and instituted in lieu of it an op- 
portunity of spoken State papers 
from the official chiefs of the two 
reat political parties in either 
ouse of Parliament. It is more 
decorous, at the very least, that at 
the first meeting of the Legislature 
the state of public affairs as it af- 
fects Great Britain and Europe, and 
not as it affects the relation of party, 
should first receive attention. Other 
nations besides our own look for- 
ward to that meeting with anxiety 
and interest, and it tends to sustain 
the unparalleled influence which 
that assembly has achieved to dis- 
card party animosity in its debate 
on the Address to the Throne. 
Political feeling has run high during 
the last recess, and it is on that 
account all the more creditable to 
the moderation and good sense of 
the Opposition that to a great ex- 
tent it reserved its hostile comments 
till the papers were published and 
the regular opportunity is afforded 
for discussion. It is true that in 
the House of Lords the Duke of 
Argyll displayed considerable heat, 
and arranged in his eager haste 
for an opportunity of stating his 
case with the promise of a repl 
from Lord Beaconsfield. In the 
House of Commons, Lord Harting- 
ton diverged in respect of numerous 
quotations from Ministerial speeches 
into sundry intimations of future 
attack, and drew from the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer retorts which 
displayed a considerable amount of 
latent heat, and served to show 
that, in the way of forcible utter- 
ance, the Opposition will by no 
means have a monopoly. But set- 
ting aside these indications of com- 
ing sport, the speeches of the party 
chiefs were steadily directed to de- 
fine the policy and attitude of this 
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country with regard to the Eastern 
Question. Mr. Gladstone and the 
Duke of Argyll have incurred so 
much serious personal responsibility 
in to the violent manceuvres 
of the autumn, that it is not to be 
wondered at that their speeches 
formed an exception to the general 
rule, and that the beneficent results 
of those extraordinary proceedings 
were the chief topics of interest to 
them. 

The general result of those im- 
portant discussions was to our mind 
extremely satisfactory. It estab- 
lished the troth of what we have 
insisted upon throughout the whole 
recess — that the maintenance of 
peace and ee for the better 
government of Turkey is the unani- 
mous wish of this country ; and that 
the differences which have arisen 
concern the modus operandi alone 
—the best means of securing the 
end which we all have in view. The 
means adopted must vary with the 
changing circumstances in which 
we are placed ; the end in view must 
be steadily maintained. For a 
time, and in a moment of extra- 
ordinary passion, in language of un- 
usual vehemence, a contrary policy 
was placed before the country and 
was hastily adopted at public meet- 
ings. Forgetful of the fact which 
a Liberal historian (Mr. Kinglake) 
has forcibly demonstrated, that the 
Crimean war was a war of passion, 
unnecessary for the due main- 
tenance of the policy which our 
leading statesmen had at heart, 
“ private citizens once more boldly 
planting themselves athwart the 
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— of their own Government, 
ve been cheering Russia into the 
mood for subversive enterprises.” * 
They desired that Russia should 
commence a crusade ; that we should 
emulate her good deeds; that, asa 
consequence, the Turks should be 
driven into the sea, or at the very 
least that Turkish authority should 
be extinguished in a considerable 
portion of the Ottoman empire. 
What the ultimate consequences of 
such a policy might have been, was 
beneath the attention of its angry 
adherents. We were to reproduce 
and double the follies of eight cen- 
turies ago. Two crusades to the 
East for directly opposite purposes 
were to be inaugurated in the short 
space of twenty years, A long and 
sanguinary war seemed to be inevit- 
able; Servia rejected a peace which 
she was on the point of concluding; 
the excitement of the Russian popu- 
lation rose high, and the forces of 
the Czar were collected on the fron- 
tiers of Turkey. The excuse for 
those unprecedented proceedin 

which both Mr. Gladstone and the 
Duke of Argyll.admit must be cen- 
sured in the absence of adequate 
explanation, is, that the Government 
were leading us into a position in 
which war in defence of Turkey 
was fast becoming inevitable. To 
obviate this danger they furnished 
Russia with pretexts and encourage- 
ment for attack, and with tongue 
and pen they constituted themselves 
her eager and impetuous auxiliaries. 
Their schemes are defeated, they 
are overwhelmed by the authentic 
evidences of the Ministerial policy 





* See preface to Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, vol. ii.,.new edition. “ In- 
cluding amongst them great numbers of gifted, well-informed men, with the prince 
of all orators at their head, they really were not common throngs, but thousands 
and thousands of foreign secretaries, free from any tough doubt about anything ; 
and they entered upon the duties of the invaded department with minds un- 
hampered by the traditions of Office—nay, even so unhampered by policy, that if 
reminded by some grey-headed clerk of the connection between Turkish ‘ inde- 

mdence’ and the burning question of ‘the Straits,’ they all said there was 


nothing in that. 


They undertook a grave task.” 
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which was from the first appearance 
of the Berlin Memorandum opposed 
to war on behalf of Turkey, and 
which no one, to our knowledge at 
least, misunderstood except them- 
selves. They now throw all the 
blame upon Ministerial speeches 
during last session, which at the 
time, construed in reference to the 
circumstances when they were made, 
passed without occasioning any un- 
necessary excitement; and upon 
the language of the Ministerial 
journals during the recess, What- 
ever may have been the shortcom- 
ings of the latter, with which we 
are not familiar, it is in vain to 
quote them in vindication of pro- 
eeedings which occurred directly 
Parliament rose, The language im- 
puted could not have caused the 
misapprehension which preceded it, 
and was very likely itself occasioned 
by the excitement which had been 
so unnecessarily and wantonly 
raised. 

It is satisfactory to find on the 
opening of Parliament that the 
policy of exterminating or expelling 
the Turks, which was so eloquently 
vindicated last autumn, has been re- 
versed. There has been a cou.plete 
change of front. We shall hear no 
more of that policy as a practical ob- 
ject for Englishmen to adopt. The 
autumnal agitation will doubtless 
occasion much parliamentary elo- 
quence. Those who are responsible 
for it will have to task their utmost 
energies to find a reasonable or plau- 
sible defence of their conduct, and 
they will prefer guerilla skirmish- 
ing to open battle. A misapprehen- 
sion of their policy and aims ought 
not to be accepted as an excuse. 
The incriminated statesmen ought 
to show affirmatively that their con- 
. duct was justified by the presence of 
the imminent danger which they 
assumed to anticipate, of a reckless 
policy which should repeat their 
own Crimean experiences. If there 
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was nothing of which they can 
now complain, nothing in the con- 
duct of the Ministry which they 
dare to submit to parliamentary cen- 
sure, we say that they stand con- 
victed of most rash and perilous 
political misconduct, which, if ac- 
cepted as a precedent for future 
times, may hereafter imperil the very 
existence of the State. 

As far as present prospects are 
eoncerned, it is satisfactory to find 
that the meeting of Parliament has 
restored the Opposition to a sense 
of responsibility. The speeches of 
Lord Granville and Lord Harting- 
ton leave nothing to be complained 
of. They would not have dis- 
charged their duties if they had not 
subjected the conduct of the Min- 
istry to all the force of Opposition 
criticism. But in defining the 
policy of their party, they broadly 
distinguished it from the policy of 
the recess; so broadly as to induce 
the belief that their professed vin- 
dication of the autamn proceedings 
was in deference to party loyalty, the 
total impracticability of leaving their 
eminent colleague in the lurch. 
Lord Hartington spoke under the 
influence of Mr. Gladstone’s imme- 
diate presence, and was of course 
more amenable to consideratious 
which prudence, as well as chivalry 
and party loyalty, obviously sug- 
gested. He stated his case as fol- 
lows: Down to the close of 
last session, the policy of the Gov- 
ernment was one of active non-in- 
tervention. It would not itself 
intervene in the affairs of Turkey, 
and it successfully discouraged inter- 
vention by others, As — the 

actually played by England, 

oth before and at the date of the 
Andrassy Note, immediately after 
the Berlin Memorandum, and then 
again directly Servia applied for our 
mediation, he either disregarded it, 
or doubted if a correct version had 
been given of it, especially at Ayles- 
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bury.. The Ministry, he} said, ap- 
peared to pay exclusive attention to 
English interests ; those interests, it 
was erroneously assumed, required 
a war in defence of Turkey; there 
was nothing inconsistent with that 
view in the speeches of Ministers ; 
and it was to prevent the possibil- 
ity of such a war that the autumn 
agitation arose. Its exaggerations 
lay at the door of the Government. 
The inadequacy of that apology lies 
in the fact that the assumption of a 
war for Turkey being imminent is 
displaced, It was an erroneous and 
gratuitous assumption, — one that 
Lord Hartington himself never acted 
upon. Moreover, it is within the 
recollection of every one that the 
immediate and ostensible cause of 
the agitation was a panic about the 
Bulgarian atrocities, and that panic 
was unduly stimulated. No one 
worth attending to disparaged the 
national outburst of generous indig- 
nation; but it was used in a party 
spirit to weaken and embarrass the 
Ministry, who ought to have been 
sustained by demonstration of public 
support. 

The points made against the 
Ministry by Lord Hartington, sub- 
sequent to the agitation, were that 
they had not “followed out” the 
despatch of September 21; that at 
that date they offered, as proposals 
of pacification, terms which they 
had rejected when suggested by 
Russia in the previous June, The 
speech at the Guildhall, he said, 
was injudicious; but Lord Salis- 
bury had “restored, to a great 
extent, the good understanding be- 
tween England and Russia.” He 
had explained to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment his view of the. treaties of 
1856, which some among us (who 
were not more particularly iden- 
tified) regarded “as a chain by 
which we are perpetually bound, 
under all circumstances, to be the 
defenders and champions of a decay- 
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ing empire.” And as regards the 
present policy of England, he denied 
that our responsibilities are at an | 
end. It is necessary not merely to 
ask, but to obtain, reform from the 
Turkish Government, “Can apy- 
thing,” he asked, “‘ be more contrary 
to the interests of England, than 
that Russia should be permitted, if 
not compelled, to take upon herself 
a duty which is logically cast upon 
the whole of the Powers?” Russia 
would be within her right if she 
acted independently ; but our inter- 
ests are greater than German and 
Austrian interests in preventing it, 
for Turkey has provinces in Asia as 
well asin Europe. He, as well as 
Mr. Canning, is alive to the dangers 
of Russian intervention; and while 
Mr. Canning was willing to “ go the 
length” of co-operating with Russia, 
Lord Hartington is unwilling to 
believe “that the resources of dip- 
lomacy are exhausted by the failure 
of the Conference,” and is sure that 
concerted action amongst the Powers 
must be preserved. Lord Gran- 
ville’s speech was very similar. 
But he referred to the explosion of 
opinion merely as occasioned by 
the Bulgarian horrors. There was 
not a word of vindication of its 
extravagance, and no pretence that 
these extravagances were justified 
hy any bond fide belief that an 
unnecessary war on behalf of Tur- 
key was imminent. The Duke of 
Argyll was left to take care of him- 
self ; but Lord Hartington was pru- 
dently more considerate towards the 
an statesman in the Commons. 

e infer from this, that however 
much they may combine in a divi- 
sion, or amalgamate for purposes 
of debate, the “excesses” of the 
autumn have created a division be- 
tween the section led by Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Duke of Argyll, and 
the Whigs who follow the recognised 
chiefs of the party; and that the 
prospects of reunion depend upon 
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the former modifying their language 
and aims to suit the more business- 
like capacity of the House of Com- 
mons. 

And, as it appears to us, the 
speeches of Lord Granville and 
Lord Hartington leave nothing to 
be desired as a statement of policy. 
So long as those speeches stand un- 
contradicted, the sole difference be- 
tween them and those of the Min- 
istry, as regards the course to be 
hereafter pursued, is, that being un- 
weighted by official responsibility, 
they are somewhat more outspoken 
in regard to concerted coercion of 
Turkey. They are careful not to 
commit themselves to the policy 
of joint action with Russia; and 
therein they agree with the Min- 
isters. The Government, on the 
other hand, say that, having picked 
the idea of coercion to pieces in 
their own minds, coercion is not 
their policy. But they are careful 
to eschew the unlimited dogma 
that under no circumstances will 
they resort to coercion; and therein 
they stand on the same platform 
with their rivals. The Ministerial 
policy .of discouraging armed inter- 
vention; of bringing political pres- 
sure to bear upon Turkey to reform 
the administration of its provinces ; 
of maintaining peace, and regardin 
the interests of Turkish Christians 
as only one, and not the most import- 
ant, element in the whole question, 
—thoroughly triumphs in the end. 
It is almost unanimously adopted oy 
Parliament ; and the opinion whic 
may be expressed of isolated pas- 
sages in carrying out that policy is 
a matter of very small public im- 
portance, though doubtless, as we 
all hope, it will give rise to some 
admirable debating. Both sides are 
equally anxious to do all that is 
practicable to benefit the Eastern 
Christians; and both sides. are 
equally anxious that peace should 
be maintained. Lord Granville’s 
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speech, moreover, was important in 
regard to its comments on the Treaty 
of Paris. He was far from arguing 
in the broad way that Mr. Gladstone 
did at St. James’s Hall, that Turkey 
had violated its conditions, and 
that therefore, in regard to the 
Porte, it was no binding treaty at 
all. He laid it down that the 
Treaty of Paris was “one of very 
considerable importance, and of 
great use to all who participate in 
its provisions, It is of great im- 
portance in respect of the freedom 
of the Danube; and it lays down 
rules which are valuable in respect 
to the relations of the six Powers 
in checking selfish or interested 
views on the part of any particular 
Power.” No more satisfactory state- 
ment could have been made. Turn 
from it to the declaration of Lord 
Derby, and then what becomes of 


. all the wanton rhetoric of the re- 


cess? There can be but one view 
of these treaties, one view of our 
duty in regard to them, and of the 
manner in which they ought to be 
observed. They chalk out the plain 
path of international duty. While 
the Powers respect them, there is 
peace ; and no efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of the Christians of 
Turkey which begin by violating 
the provisions of these treaties will 
have the slightest chance of success, 
The only alternative to be adopted 
is the policy of establishing by force 
of arms a new government in Tur- 
key in lieu of that of the Turks; 
and that object will never be car- 
ried out without a war, in which 
the Christian inhabitants of that 
country will bear the chief portion 
of the misery entailed by it. Lord 
Derby’s explanation of those treaties 
which have acted all the vacation 
upon the fanatical opponents of 
English policy like a red rag on a 
mad bull, must convince the most 
pharisaical atrocity-mongers that the 
policy of adhering to established 
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treaties is not so short-sighted and 
so full of danger as they have 
fancied. ‘To judge from the startled 
wonder which they express at Lord 
Derby’s “ power of minimising,” 
and their affected belief that the 
phantoms against which they have 
been battling with all their might 
and main had deluded the Minis- 
terial press as well as themselves, 
one can only conclude that they 
never took the trouble to read the 
treaties which they denounced. 
Here is Lord Derby’s explanation 
of the treaties, which, we undertake 
to say, is no novelty whatever to 
any one but a Liberal agitator. By 
one treaty “ we undertake to respect 
the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman empire.” When Mr. 
Gladstone said at St. James’s Hall 
that “it was little less than a 


gratuitous insult to talk of main- 
taining the independence of the 
Ottoman empire,” he violated the 
spirit and letter of a treaty which 


he himself ratified in 1871. “We 
guarantee in common,” said Lord 
Derby, “the strict observance of 
that engagement—that is, we each 
undertake to observe it, and to do 
what we can to make others ob- 
serve it; but there is no shadow 
of a provision in that treaty to 
make non-obsérvance by other 
Powers a casus belli.” Laborious 
arguments that Turkey is not 
in a position to appeal to that 
treaty have been somewhat thrown 
away. The Powers entered into 
that treaty as well as the other 
treaties upon this subject. for their 
own security and advantage, aod 
not for those of the Porte. It is 
the general interest of Europe to 
see those treaties respected; and 
they owe all their vitality to that 
circumstance, as Prince Gortscha- 
koff years ago pointed out. Hither- 
to that general interest has been 
quite sufficient for the purpose, 
otherwise there are at least three 
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Powers which have engaged with 
each other to defend the territory 
of the Ottoman empire. If the 
barriers of restraint are thrown 
down, and any Power adopts a 
policy of violence, there begins a 
strife which, if it is localised, will 
decide nothing, and if it is general 
may set Europe in flames. What 
can be more obvious than that it 
is the duty of Great Britain to 
throw all its weight on the side 
of maintaining these treaties, and 
rescuing Europe from the evils 
which their infraction will probably 
entail? And if it is determined to 
cast them to the winds, what policy 
can be suggested in lieu of main- 
taining British interests? The 
notion that by mingling in the 
mélée unnecessarily and without 
view to our own immediate inter- 
ests, we might perchance benefit 
the unarmed Christians of Turkey 
living side by side with the armed 
adherents of the Government which 
we are to struggle to dislodge, is 
perfectly wild, and will never be 
accepted by either Parliament or 
the country. The question would 
then be one of the redistribution of 
territory and power, and other in- 
terests besides those of Turkish 
Christians would have to be at- 
tended to. 

Lord Derby contends that in case 
of those treaties being violated, 
England is free to act or not to act 
as she may think fit. He showed 
that throughout, from the time of 
the Berlin Memorandum down to 
the present moment, while resolute 
to uphold those treaties as the pub- 
lic law of Europe to which all the 
Powers are bound to conform, he 
had steadily declined to give them 
a construction, as far as our own 
engagements were concerned, more 
stringent than they would fairly 
bear. Turkey has been warned of 
that over and over again, from last 
May to the present time; and Mid- 
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hat Pasha explained to the Grand 
Council which rejected the final 
proposal of the Conference, that she 
could not rely on the assistance of 
England. By adhering to the treaties 
we discharge our duties to Europe: 
if they are deliberately set aside, our 
first duty is to ourselves. It is not 
inconsistezt with adherence to those 
treaties, as we trust by this time 
our Liberal contemporaries are con- 
vinced, to endeavour by negotiation 
or conferences to procure their re- 
vision by the Powers which signed 
them, to do all we can by peaceable 
means to insure the better govern- 
ment of the provinces, The more 
the subject is rationally debated, 
the more impossible does it become 
that, in presence of those treaties, 
there either can be or is apy real 
and essential difference of opinion 
as to the course which this country 
should pursue, Enthusiasm for the 
Christians, regulated by adherence 
to treaties, is the language of the 
Opposition. Adherence to treaties, 
modified by regard to the rights of 
the Christians, is the policy of the 
Ministry. One side puts national 
duty in the foreground ; the other is 
thinking of a cry for the next elec- 
tion. Substantially, however, they 
agree. The only note of discord in 
the deliberations of Parliament is 
struck by those who are not weigh- 
ing the policy which ought to be 
pursued, but who are tasking all 
their energies to find excuse and 
justification for the “excesses” of 
the autumn. 

We shall certainly not find that 
excuse in the speech of Lord Gran- 
ville, of which Lord Derby im- 
mediately remarked that, after 
listening to it with the utmost 
attention, he found it “ difficult to 
ascertain what are the particular 
points in those Jong and complicated 
negotiations to which objection is 
made,” In fact, there is no sub- 
tantial objection which can be 





made, The narrow path of inter- 
national duty is plainly chalked 
out by those treaties which bave 
been vilified and vituperated by 
those who it now turns out had 
never read them, or having read 
them failed to understand their pro- 
visions, By dint of carefully con- 
sidering every step they have taken, 
the . Ministry have successfully 
trodden the path before them ; and 
now that Parliament has met, they 
have the satisfaction to find that no 
deviation therefrom is laid to their 
charge. It must be a matter of the 
greatest satisfaction to every Eng- 
lishman to leara that in regard to 
the perplexities which may be com- 
ing upon Europe, this country is 
perfectly free and unfettered to deal 
with every subject of controversy 
as it arises. In spite of the active 
part which they have taken, partly 
in pursuance of treaty eugage- 
ments, partly in regard to our own 
national interests, which are ulti- 
mately at stake—notwithstanding 
the difficulties before them and the 
popular commotion behind them, 
which overturned the equanimity 
of others—they have not involved 
their country in one single en- 
tangling engagement express or im- 
plied. If, as the Duke of Argyll 
says, there had been no man at the 
helm, we might easily have drifted 
into an implied engagement to sup- 
port Turkey, which would have 
enabled that Power to repeat the 
experience of 1853, and drag Eng- 
land bebind her into a struggle in 
which her interests are only re- 
motely involved. For the Ministry, 
at least, the history of the Crimean 
war has not been written in vain. 
From first to last they have refused 
to go one jot beyond the provisions 
of their treaties, or to give to their 
duties a more stringent constraction 
than was necessary. That has 
now been rendered perfectly clear. 
Otherwise, the result would not 
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have been as it is. Mr. Gladstone 
claims that his agitation effected 
that result, and that otherwise we 
should have been involved in war 
for the protection of Turkey; and 
he will exert all his power to make 
good that proposition. 

But the agitation occurred while 
we were anticipating the work of 
the Conference—mediating between 
Servia and Turkey, and laying down 
as an impartial third party the prin- 
ciples of pacification. At that time 
the Servian war had been going on 
two months, and no signs of armed 
English interference had been given. 
Both Turkey and England had stead- 
ily overlooked the infraction of 
neutral duties by Russia. And the 
object of the agitation was not 
nearly so much to prevent assist- 
ance being rendered to Turkey, of 
which there never was any fear, 
but to stimulate Russian invasion, 
to foment insurrection in the pro- 


vinces, to urge upon Servia to renew 
the war which she was willing to 


lay aside. It is impossible that the 
policy of that agitation can be per- 
sisted in now that Parliament 
has met. The Duke of Argyll, no 
doubt, has declared that any insur- 
rection against the Turkish Govern- 
ment is a legitimate insurrection, 
on the broad principle that human 
beings under such a Government 
owe it no allegiance. He would go 
to war “to force his will on the 
Turks,” and declares that any other 
policy is one of utter fatuity. Joint 
action with all Europe, or failing 
that, joint action with Russia, in 
order to do something and gain 
some indefinite securities, is the 
only policy that he will hear of. 
But forcing your will on the Turks 
would be of no use unless they have 
the power all through the ramifica- 
tions of Government to communi- 
eate that will for the benefit of the 
overned. It is idle to contrast it 
with the policy recommended and 
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ah on the other side. Lord 
eaconsfield replied that whatever 
circumstances may hereafter require, 
coercion is not the policy of the 
Government. There are other ele- 
ments in the question to attend 
to besides the condition of the Chris- 
tians: and even as regards them, 
“we must accurately know who are 
to be responsible for that condition 
hereafter,” and what changes of ter- 
ritory are involved, before we can 
decide on our course. Patience is 
absolutely necessary. We cannot 
change the characters and d)sposi- 
tions of millions of men : if we could 
improve their institutions and_ their 
government, it would be long before 
the change would react on their 
condition; while by spreading 
amongst them the horrors of war, it 
will be easy to aggravate their mise- 
ries. The sentimentality to which 
the Duke of Argyll appeals would 
apply, if rightly directed, to the 
affairs of the larger portion of the 
habitable globe, and not merely to 
the districts whence a daily news- 
paper may chance to receive some 
sensational correspondence. The 
coercion of a Government is a most 
difficult task ; and, said Lord Salis- 
bury, “I doubt if we have ever 
tried it with effect and benefit to 
those whose condition we desired to 
ameliorate.” To adopt coercion and 
succeed, is almost impossible; to 
adopt it and fail, would ruin our un- 
happy clients; to threaten it with- 
out adopting it, would be inexeus- 
able. The Ministry stands utterly 
unpledged with regard to it. When 
one reads the account of Turkish 
dealings with the plenipotentiaries, 
the almost insolent Circular which 
Safvet Pasha sent after them to 
their various Courts, it is impossible 
to conclude that they can ever be 
coerced into altering their mode of 
life and government, whatever they 
may be capable of doing as matter 
of policy. Any coercive measures 
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which fall short of dislodging 
them from their seat in Europe 
will be wholly inefficacious to 
aid their European subjects, No 
one with any humanitarian feelings 
can contemplate without dismay the 
‘consequences of an armed attempt 
to eject them from their dominions. 
We take it that the almost unanim- 
ous feeling of Parliament condemns 
the extraordinary violence recom- 
mended in Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet. 
Detailed criticisms on Ministerial 
despatches and speeches may afford 
co the Opposition ample opportuni- 
ties for eloquence and invective. 
But if the guidance of Lord Hart- 
ington and Lord Granville is to be 
accepted, some vindication of the 
autumnal agitation must be found 
which will leave all its distinctive 
features without excuse or pallia- 
tion. The real policy of the Govern- 
ment will no more be arraigned on 
' its merits in this session than it 
was in the last. And every Eng- 
lishman may rejoice that the long- 
foreseen triumph of moderation and 
common-sense has at last been ac- 
complished, 

The Houses of Parliament, there- 
fore, manifest no sort of inclination 
to undertake the task of regulating 
the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, a task which seemed so heroic 
and at the same time so easy of ac- 
complishment by speech and pam- 
phlet in the vacation. The past 
policy of the Government has been 
adopted, the decision of our course 
for the future is left to them, the 
presence of the Legislature is a sup- 
port and a shield from outside 
clamour. Fortunately for the. in- 
terests of peace, in these moments 
of suspense, English public opinion 
has recovered its calmness. There 
is a strong disposition on the part 
of Governments to avoid the risks of 
war. The whole weight of English 


influence is undoubtedly, both in 
Parliament and in the head centres 
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of commerce, openly thrown into 
the scale in favour of peace, The 
Conference has paved the way for 
its establishment. It has cut down 
the Russian programme to a point 
which renders war superfluous. It 
has signified the general assent of 
Europe to a coudemnation of Turk- 
ish misrule, and a demand for its 
reform. If the Turks have received 
no other punishment, they have 
been thoroughly well scolded. If 
scolding could have achieved any 
result, the Turks would have been 
scolded out of Europe. As it is, 
they have passed through an ordeal 
of peril and daring resolve which 
must open their eyes to the conse- 
quences of their misrule, and 
strengthen the position of those 
who are eager for improvement. 
The Russian volunteers have evacu- 
ated Turkey ; and we trust that be- 
fore the armistice expires, peace will 
have been concluded with Servia, if 
not with Montenegro—and that a 
pacification will be followed up by 
vigorous efforts to remove the dis- 
content of the provinces. That 
would be by far the best answer to 
the Russian Circular, Otherwise, 
the question of armed coercion is 
still an open one. Nobody can 
foretell the course of any one of 
the great Powers, The confidential 
commmunications which passed be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and the 
Foreign Ministers of France and 
Germany are not disclosed; and 
they, no doubt, are all-important 
to an accurate estimate of our pros- 
pects. Russia, it seems clear, is 
without a single ally, as far as coer- 
cion is concerned. The policy of 
each one of the other five Powers 
is to avoid any distinct pledge as to 
what it will do, or will not do, in 
the event of any overt hostilities by 
the Czar. Not one of them wishes 
to fetter his freedom, or to depart 
from that uncertainty of attitude, 
which is itself a menace. The duty 
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of drawing up ao answer to the 
Russian Cireular is by common con- 
sent deputed to the English Gov- 
ernment, which is evidently in no 
hurry about it. Meanwhile, the 
general feeling in Parliament, and 
the country, is to let things alone, 
at all events for the present. We 
have gone as far as we can, or 
ought to do, in the way of interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of a 
State with which we have no treaty 
right of interference. We hope that 
that intervention will not be with- 
out its results; but the maintenance 
of European peace is out of all pro- 
portion a more important end to be 
obtained than that of recovering in- 
dependence for those who seem un- 
able either to achieve it, or even at 
present to fit themselves for it. 
Under existing circumstances, the 
Liberal party is a in an awk- 
ward position. ey cannot, dare 
not, take any step towards displac- 


ing, censuring, or even challenging 
the policy of the Government, which 
all through the recess many of them 
have violently denounced. Charge 
upon charge was accumulated, and 
it was announced that their conduct 
should never be forgotten or for- 


given. The Ministry declared that 
they had nothing to explain, qualify, 
or regret. Parliament meets, the 
Blue-books are published, and im- 
mediately the “real sentiments and 
actual policy” of the Administra- 
tion are, according to Sir William 
Harcourt, above reproach. “Ever 
since September last, under the 
stress of public opinion, the Gov- 
ernment have adopted the policy, 
the reasoning, and the conclusions 
of their opponents.” — (Letter, 
‘ Times,’ Feb. 12). In other words, 
there is no more ground for con- 
demning the policy pursued by this 
country during the recess, than there 
was during last session, or than there 
is during this. It is an Opposition 
without a grievance; it is an Opposi- 
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tion which, for months, has adopted 
a most unpatriotic resistance to its 
own Government, a half-treasonable 
encouragement to the designs of for- 
eign nations. It is reduced to the 
humiliating confession of which Sir 
W. Harcourt is the spokesman, - 
that such conduct was ali a mistake, 
that it was battling against phan- 
toms of its own creation, or that it 
had been misled by a “few self- 
important journalists,” for whom 
the Government had prepared a 
heartless “sell.” A more damaging 
confession was never made by a 
public man. Suppose it is all true, 
it amounts to this, that the whole 
conduct of the Opposition during 
the recess has been owing to mis- 
take and misapprehension. Mr, 
Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll, 
on the other hand, admit that 
nothing but a case of extreme ne- 
cessity would justify their deter- 
mined attempts to interfere with 
the foreign policy of their Govern- 
ment. Here is their “self-consti- 
tuted ” champion surrendering their 
whole case, declaring that it was all 
a mistake, that the policy com- 
plained of “never existed except in 
the brains of a few self-important 
journalists.” The letter, however, 
still leaves the rival policy of joint 
action with Russia in coercing 
Turkey without defence or excuse. 
That scheme is not likely to be 
forgotten; nor the proposal to ex- 
tinguish Turkish authority in the 
three provinces. The “bag and 
baggage” policy was not a delusion 
of journalists, but the ornament of 
a pamphlet. 

Humiliating as this confession is, 
it is tacitly adopted by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who cannot conceal his an- 
noyance and irritation at the posi- 
tion in which he is placed. He 
can do nothing but laboriously en- 
deavour to show, by minute ver- 
bal criticism of one or two isolated 
despatches out of hundreds, that his 
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agitation effected achange of policy on 
the part of the Ministry. His most 
successful argument in that direction 
is, that during last session the few 
Ministerial speeches on this subject 
contained no distinct reference to 
the Eastern Christians or our duties 


towards them, whilst in the recess . 


those speeches were full of that 
topic. If the same difference of 
tone pervaded the despatches and 
the diplomatic action taken before 
and after that period, there would 
be more substance in the argu- 
ment. If the despatch of 5th Sept. 
stood by itself, or there had been no 
despatch of the 25th May to make 
it quite clear what was the attitude 
adopted towards Turkey, it would 
have been claimed as the first-fruits 
of the pamphlet. It is painful to 
see a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s 
commanding eminence reduced to 
wrangle over isolated despatches in 
this hopeless manner, in order to 
construct an excuse for proceedings 
which he admits to be unprece- 
dented and to require grave justifi- 
cation. If he has nothing on which 
he can take the sense of the House, 
he had far better drop the subject. 
The country will forget and forgive 
much in Mr. Gladstone. The whole 
agitation had its generous and noble 
characteristics, as we as well as 
others admitted at the time. It was, 
at the same time, full of peril to 
the public welfare and to individ- 
ual reputations. The country has 
escaped at present the dangerous 
consequences which were feared. 
The whole proceeding was, as it 
turned out, but an episode in a long 
drama, If its “grave justification” 
is hard to find, a series of baffled 
efforts to construct it lowers the 
dignity both of the House and of a 
celebrated statesman. We might 
forget the want of statesmanship 
and prudence, in the characteristic 
impulsiveness and earnestness of 
the orator, who at least gave elo- 
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quent expression to the national 
indignation at savage barbarities 
which we all deplored. 

The speech of Feb. 16, after the 
Blue-books had been in Mr, Glad- 
stone’s hands a week, did not pre- 
tend to be a vindication of the 
autumn procedure. It contained 
some criticism of Lord Derby’s 
despatch of Sept. 5, to the effect 
that our national sympathy was, in 
the extreme case of declaration of 
war by Russia against Turkey, in 
direct opposition to our treaty en- 
gagements ; and more upon another 
of Sir H. Elliot’s to a similar effect. 
It then defended the Black Sea 
clause in the Treaty of 1871, and 
excused the renewal by his Govern- 
ment of the guarantees and other 
provisions of the Treaty of 1856. 
It was far more an attempt to 
escape responsibility for his own 
deliberate policy, to explain his 
own share in fixing this country 
with certain treaty engagements, 
than an endeavour to make out that 
“grave justification” which he ad- 
mitted at St. James’s Hall he was 
bound to offer for the deeds of 
September last. Mr. Gladstone 
contends that Turkey is under 
treaty obligations to Europe, but. 
that she has no rights under that 
treaty. He brought that doctrine 
forward at last in presence of the 
Ministry, and received from Mr. 
Hardy, “ boldly, peremptorily, and 
strongly,” the answer that Turkey 
has not forfeited her rights, and 
that Europe is bound by those 
treaties to her; and that the last 

men who ought to assert the con- 
trary are the “authors of the Treaty 
of 1871. It is reiterated in the 
language of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, that the Ottoman empire 
stands, not for the benefit of the 
Turks, but of Christian Europe, 
to preserve Europe from _ war. 
The integrity and independence of 
Turkey are declared to be the cor- 
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ner-stone of Ministerial policy ; 
and the Conference acted on that 
much-reviled principle as the basis 
of all its proceedings. Not merely 
does international duty prescribe 
that policy, but the country would 
be humiliated if it declined its 
obligation to France and Austria to 
do battle if called upon. That isa 
broad assertion of national duty, 
in direct opposition to the policy 
of conjoint action with Russia, to 
force our will on the Turks in de- 
fiance of engagements which are 
said to be no longer binding. Surely 
if the leaders of Opposition were 
justified in their inflammatory 
speeches and pamphlets, which they 
published not only in England but 
in Russia, in order to thwart and 
weaken the course of the Govern- 
ment, they ought not to shrink 
from bringing the two rival policies 
to the decision of the nation. The 
speech of Mr. Hardy contained a 
still further defiance. In the eight 
days which had elapsed since the 
opening of the session, the Ministry 
were still further confirmed in their 
determination to stand aloof from all 
attempts at coercion. That again 
is a broad assertion of national 
duty, in direct opposition to the 
policy of Mr. Gladstone and the 
Duke of Argyll. “We have pro- 
claimed, and I proclaim it again 
in the strongest language, that we 
should do wrong in every sense of 
the word if we were to endeavour 
to employ material coercion against 
Turkey.” By a contrary course, by 
resorting to coercion, we should not 
merely do wrong in connection with 
the treaties, but we should do wrong 
to the first principles of right and 
religion. And the author of the 
pamphlet on the Bulgarian atrocities, 
the orator of the Greenwich hustings 
and St, James’s Hall, sat by and con- 
tented himself with asking ques- 
tions, involving mere verbal criticism 
of despatches four months old, A 
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violent personal altercation with Mr, 
Chaplin and Lord George Hamilton 
followed ; in which he repeated that 
the Government “had misrepre- 
sented the sentiment of the country, 
and had nsed its power in direct 
antagonism to the best.and deepest 
wishes of the country’s heart.” But 
not one word did he say to make 
good that assertion; and he refused 
to test the opinion of the House. 
Appeals to his age, his long career, 
the youth and mental inferiority of 
his opponent, and to the example 
of Lord Shaftesbury, were scarcely 
appropriate. Then followed a dis- 
cussion upon railway time-tables, a 
declaration that every Englishman 
should strive that justice should be 
done, but that he would keep his 
own counsel and say nothing as to 
what he would do in reference to 
the past or the future. “Can it, 
indeed, be true,” said the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, “ that they do not 
intend to ask Parliament to take any 
course at all?” He challenged 
them to come forward with their 
vote of censure. Granted that the 
Government have a party majority, 
the country has’a right to know 
wherein the Opposition thinks their 
recent conduct of our foreign affairs 
requires censure for the past or 
watching for the future. A merely 
party majority at a division would 
be no triumph. Mr. Gladstone 
knows that very well. But in 
reality it would be impossible to 
unite the Opposition in any attack 
upon the Ministry which would 
weaken their hands, or give any 
colour for the assertion which was 
reiterated again and again in the 
autumn, that the Ministry does not 
represent the country, and that, in 
fact, there are two Englands in 
reference to this Eastern Question. 
Evidently the chiefs of the Liberal 
party have ascertained that the con- 
stituencies will not back them in 


Mr. 


adopting a policy of coercion. 
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Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll 
will not be supported on a division. 
Lord Granville and Lord Harting- 
ton will lend them assistance in 
debate, and Sir W. Harcourt will 
write for them to the ‘Times.’ But 
the leadership of the party has 
passed to other hands; and the 
result of the autumn mancuvres 
has been to confirm Lord Harting- 
ton in the position which he occu- 
pies. The “bag and baggage” 
policy, the scheme of tearing up 
the treaties, the plan of conjoint 
hostilities with Russia, are all 
thrown to the winds. And so 
far from agreeing with Mr. Glad- 
stone that the Ministers had mis- 
represented the country, and acted 
in direct opposition to its wishes, 
Lord Hartington declared that the 
policy developed in the Blue-books 
showed that they had listened to 
the voice of the people. According 
to him, it was the Ministers who had 
misled their opponents by their 

e “self-important 
journalists” escaped without cen- 
sure. He intimated with tolerable 
distinctness that he would “ refrain 
from challenging the conduct of the 

Government.” 

This is indeed a cruel and heart- 
less “sell” for the Opposition 
journalists, who have been clamour- 
ing for the — of Parliament 
in order that the Tory party might 
be routed and put to shame and 
confusion. They have had most 
of the talk to themselves during 
the recess, and have been loud in 
their assertion of coming triumph. 
They have enveloped the whole sub- 
ject in a fog; and though they have 
led Mr. Gladstone to his ruin, they 
now find that it was all a mistake, 
and that their own leaders utterly 
decline to fight the issue which they 
have raised. As a party defeat, the 
disaster is éverwbceliig. But as 
it strengthens the hands of this 
country in its endeavours to secure 
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the peace of Europe, the revelation 
of the real impotence of the noisy 
faction of last September is as op- 
portune as it is striking. Russia will 
not be misled in March as Servia 
was in the autumn. The Powers of 
Europe understand that the influ- 
ence of Great Britain is thrown un- 
hesitatingly and decisively into the 
seale in favour of the maintenance 
of the existing treaties. And it 
is clear that she may be depended 
upon. Those who have striven to 
reverse that policy are routed ard 
helpless. If Russia has not gone 
too far to recede, and if statesman- 
ship can devise for her the means 
of withdrawing from a position in 
which she ought never to have been 
involved, the circumstance that Eng- 


land is of one mind in supporting - 


the treaties of which she contem- 
plates the violation, will have a 
material influence upon her conduct. 
The Guildhall speech, much abused 
as it has been, is approved by the 
country; and every one must feel, 
that it would have been unpardor- 
able timidity if Russia had been 
allowed for a second time to commit 
herself to a policy of aggression, 
without timely warning as to the 
wishes and ultimate intentions of 
the people of England. We have. 
no doubt that that speech influ- 
enced the result of the Conference. 
Whether the recall of Sir H. Elliot 
at the same time that the plenipo- 
tentiaries quitted Constantinople 
was an equally wise step, is another 
matter. e doubt if it is to the 
interest of England that the Turk- 
ish Government should be left 
completely to itself. If the influ. 
ence of the British Ambassador 
would have prevented the fall of 
Midhat Pasha (assuming him to be 
the resolute champion of reform that 
he is stated to be), or have: facili- 
tated the conclusion of peace with 
Servia and Montenegro, or would 
aid in warding off: any one of 
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the contingencies which may lead 
to a rupture with Russia, his ab- 
sence is to be regretted, however 
forcible the reasons which may 
have: justified his temporary recall. 
With the fell of Midhat Pasha, it is 
possible that both the disdainfal self- 
confidence, and also the determin- 
ation to reorganise the Government 
which have recently been dis- 
played, may be relaxed. The new 
Grand Vizier seems as eager as his 
predecessor to conclude peace with 
Servia and Montenegro; and the 
strongest hopes appear to be enter- 
tained of his success, unless the 
meeting of the Skuptschina on the 
26th finally baffles them. The 
movements of Austrian troops, and 
the continued silence of Germany, 
_are the best guarantees against a 
Russian advance on the Danube. 
But rumours are rife of the mus- 
tering of troops on the Caucasus, 
Financial exhaustion and the total 
eessation of trade; the rapid de- 
com cna of internal decay; the 
weakness of the Palace; the excite- 
ment of the Softas; the fanaticism 
of the mob; the ignorance and cor- 
ruption of the official class,—all 
— an alarming crisis. If the 
urkish Government is capable of 
maintaining consistently the high 
spirit and independence with which 
they confronted the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Europe, they might ad- 
journ for an indefinite time the 
collapse of their Government by 
voluntarily giving satisfaction where 
they rightly or wrongly refused dic- 
tation. But every one must feel that 
that prospect is more than doubtful ; 
that the insecurity of the situation, 
the accumulating perils, are such that 
a representative of English interests 
on the spot is imperatively neces- 
sary in the interests of the British 
empire. Turkey may, for aught 
that any of us can tell, be on the 
brink of immediate rnin, _ The 
chances.are against it, no doubt ; 
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bat it is scarcely prudent that at a 
crisis of this magnitude the British 
embassy should be deserted. Par- 
liament has emphatically, and al- 
most unanimously, declared the 
policy of this country; and neither 
the Turkish Government. nor the 
Powers of Europe can misunder- 
stand the return of a British 
Minister to his post of watchful- 
ness at Constantinople. We ma 
be compelled to abandon the 
Turkish empire to its fate; but we 
cannot look with indifference upon 
what will follow. We may have to 
adopt measures of grave importance, 
and time may be all-important. 
Whatever may be our immediate 
policy, the situation requires con- 
stant watchfulness—perhaps at any 
moment decisive action. It is not 
the moment at which a British re- 
presentative can be safely spared 
from the East, and we trust that 
he will shortly again be found at 
his post. 

The debate in the House of Lords 
(Feb. 20) was worthy of the sub- 
ject, notwithstanding that again no 
issue was raised, and no division 
taken, The Duke of Argyll, keen 
to measure swords with Lord Bea- 
consfield, began it in a very eloquent 
and powerful speech. It is unne- 
cessary to minimise, as the phrase is, 
the object in view. It was simply 
to draw attention to the instrue- 
tions given to Lord Salisbury, and 
to ask what further measures were 
in contemplation, in order to attain 
the end in view. He approved 
those instructions; expressed his 
agreement with everything Lord 
Beaconsfield said in reply to him on 
the first night of the session; dis- 
cussed the object of the Crimean 
war—the “ wise, necessary, and just” 
policy of making the fate of Turkey 
not a Russian but a European ques- 
tion ; cordially adopted Lord Derby’s 
doctrine, that we guaranteed the 
sick man against marder but not 












inst suicide ; and explained away 
~ his doctrine as to the right of insur- 
rection, by adopting Lord Salis- 
bury’s limitation, that there must 
be a reasonable prospect of success. 
It was difficult after all this to find 
a subject of invective, and so 
he was obliged to go back to the 
autamn of 1875 and complain that 
the insurgents had at that time 
received great discouragement from 
the English Government; and that 
all through the session of 1876 
intervention had been discouraged. 
Since that time there had been 
timidity and _half-heartedness, in- 
stead of that policy of coercion 
which the oceasion demanded. He 
had a “ distinct and clear opinion” 
of what was meant by coercion. It 
meant a great deal more than the 
bombardment of Stamboul; for 
“if you had brought Europe, as 
I tell you you might have done, 
to act together for the ~— of 
imposing your will upon Turkey, 
there are more means than one— 
there are more modes than two or 
three or six—by which you might 
and would have brought Turkey to 
her knees.” That is a remarkably 
lucid description of what the Oppo- 
sition mean by coercion! So much 
for the past; as regards the future, 
he had no wish to force the hands 
of the Government. 

Lord Derby had not very much to 
reply to. It. was rather late to com- 
plain of what happened a year and 
half ago; but the English Govern- 
ment at that time thought the in- 
surrection was not justified by any 
reasonable prospect of success, and 
considered that foreign intrigue 
should be repressed with a view to 
avert danger to the peace of Europe. 
He again repudiated a policy of 
coercion, 

The debate will be memorable 
for two speeches of remarkable 

wer—those of Lord Salisbury and 

td Beaconsfield. The -moment 
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had come, when, in the rout and 
confusion which their improvident 
maneuvres had brought upon the 
Liberal party, the coup de gréce 
must be administered to their ex- 
travagant pretensions. The short- 
sighted endeavours to sow dissen- 
sion between Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues, and to applaud him 
as a sort of protégé of St. James’s 
Hall, gave increased force to his 
spirited invective. Although en- 
livened by much of what has been 
happily described as the ornament of 
debate, the speech was a closely-rea- 
soned vindication of English policy. 
He traced the difficulties of the pre- 
sent situation to the way in which 
the policy of the Crimean war was 
carried out. The tutelage of Turkey 
by six Powers is a practical impossi- 
bility ; the real influence over that 
country. must fall to that Power 
which is preparéd to fight. A situ- 
ation so perplexing was created by 
men who were sanguine that the 
Turks would reform themselves. It 
cast upon us the duty of not foster 
ing rebellion, and of checking ag- 
gression ; and immediately the very 
men who created the duty denounced 
those who discharged it. If our alli- 
ance with Turkey is now broken up, 
that was necessarily a work of time } 
and meanwhile it was our duty to 
exhaust appeal, remonstrance, and 
exhortation, before we deserted her; 
and we still cling to the hope that 
some change in the councils of 
Turkey will enable us to restore the 
alliance. The chief motive power 
of the Conference was the fear of a 
rupture with Russia; and the infat- 
uation of the Turks ap d to him. 
so tremendous, that he could only 
attribute it to their ignorance of Rus- 
sian resources. But at the same time,,. 
Lord Salisbury emphatically stated 
that Russia did not at the Confer- 


ence hold the language of coercion, 
“ It is important,” he said, “ that it. 


should be on record that, at least as. 






















































far as the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence went, there was not anything 
which pledged Russia to later mili- 
tary action in case the recommen- 
dations were not accepted by the 
Porte.” Peace and war hang at the 
present moment on considerations 
of personal and national honour ; 
and that declaration made, from 
what the Duke of Argyll calls the 
house-top of Europe, is of extreme 
importance. As to the Duke’s 
“ distinct and clear opinion” about 
coercion, it was as vague as anything 
stated in the autumn. Forcing 
your will on the Turks by the aid 
of united Europe has a magnificent 
sound, but it will not bear analysis. 
How to unite Europe—how to apply 
foree—what is our joint will—what 
will be the result of the Powers up- 
on the Turks, when successfully 
applied—what can the Turks do to 
give effect to the will so imposed 
upon them, for the benefit of the 
Christians,—are some of the diffi- 
culties involved. The destruction 
of the Turkish Government means 
the acceptance of responsibility for 
thirty millions of people ; the reform 
of the Turkish Government is im- 
practicable. It is easy to inveigh 
inst this state of things; impos- 
sible to suggest any alternative 
course for the Ministers to adopt. 


“In this strange discussion the 
parts of Government and Opposition 
are entirely changed. The Govern- 
ment have been all candour. We 
have absolutely poured the record of 
eur thoughts and proceedings on the 
table of the House ; but for the life of 
us we cannot yet get from the Op- 
position—which usually is frank, be- 
cause it is free from responsibility—any 
statement of their opinion or desires. 
All through the autumn they have 
been longing for the meeting of Par- 
liament, and urging that we should 
summon Parliament before the close of 
the usual recess. The one thing 
necessary for their happiness was that 
Parliament should meet in order that 
they might challenge the proceedings of 
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an inhuman and detestable Government, 
and bring them into accord with the 
feelings of the people. Now Parlia- 
ment has met, and butter will not melt 
in their mouths. We cannot induce 
them by any request, however humble 
and modestly worded, to place on the 
journals, in the form of a distinct 
opinion, the grounds on which they 
censure our policy, and the reason 
why they pursued us with every kind 
of vituperation during three long 
months.” 


The only excuse offered for this 
astounding collapse is that of Mr, 
Gladstone’s on the first night of the 
session, and in reply to Mr, Chaplin, 
to the effect that he had no more 
confidence in the decision of Parlia- 
ment than in the policy of Ministers. 
Why was he so anxious for Parlia- 
ment to meet, and why does he not 
disclose and vindicate the policy or 
the censure which he would submit 
to a more favoured House? If he 
and his friends are afraid of a divi- 
sion, at least they could formulate 
their demands. 

Lord Beaconsfield at last had an 
opportunity of vindicating his policy 
in answer to questions which were 
withdrawn or amended, and in pres- 
ence of an Opposition which shrank 
from challenging him. With the 
exception of a few sentences at 
Aylesbury during the height of the 
agitation, when he sternly rebuked 
the extravagances of his opponents, 
the Prime Minister has not for 
seven months sought or obtained 
an opportunity of defending his 

licy. It needs no vindication. 

e national engagements have been 
observed—they have not been ex- 
tended; and the course of diplo- 
macy has rather extricated us from 
a difficult position than involved 
us still deeper, as might easily 
have happened with less successful 
management. There was not a 
word in reference to. the fool- 
ish charge of a change of policy. 
The guiding principles of _ that 















licy were explained to be from 
rst to last adherence to our 
national engagements, support of 
the great European policy which 
guarantees the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman empire. 
“Apart from that principle we 
leave ,the ship without a rudder in 
our discussions.” The Opposition 
which shrank from no enterprise, 
however perilous and desperate, in 
the autumn, were gravely admon- 
ished for a neglect of constitu- 
tional duty in not submitting to 
Parliament that policy of coercion 
which their speeches recommend- 
ed. The conduct of the Liberal 
Government of Lord Palmerston, 
and of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment in 1871, in circumstances 
very similar to those of recenj date, 
was referred to, and shown to be in 
all respects similar to that which 
the Liberal party in the recess so 
vehemently condemned, The Guild- 
hall speech was not defended by 
one solitary observation; a single 
word of vindication would be a word 
too much. It was simply repeated 
amidst the cheers of the House. 
All notion of differences between 
himself and Lord Salisbury in re- 
gard to the Conference at Constan- 
tinople was dissipated; and in lieu 
of that pleasing prospect the Oppo- 
sition was referred to the Confer- 
ence of 1871, in order to reconcile 
Mr. Gladstone’s account of the hur- 
tied, haphazard manner in which it 
was conducted with the honour and 
reputation of Lord Granville. The 
division in the Liberal ranks is ob- 
vious to any one; the unity of the 
Cabinet is secured by its success, by 
the absorbing interest of mastering a 








difficult situation, by the authority 
of its chief. 

In conclusion, the opening of 
Parliament has been one continued 
triumph for the Ministry, the Con- 
servative party, and for principles 
of sound policy. For the present, 
the Liberal party is smashed—not 
more by its reckless misdoings and 
divided counsels, than by the gene- 
ral recognition of the wisdom and 
prudence of the Ministry. The 
future is still anxious, but full of 
hope. If with the fall of Midhat 
Pasha the best hope of a vigorous 
policy of reform is gone, it does not 
diminish the chances of peace with 
the Principalities, or the prospect 
of sufficient conciliation to enable 
Russia to retreat with honour. That 
is evidently the hope of Europe. 
Lord Derby’s suggestion that the 
Turks should have a reasonable iu- 
terval after the cessation of hostili- 
ties before guarantees were de- 
manded; Lord Salisbury’s intima- 
tion that Russia was not pledged to 
coercion, and that, on the other 
hand, Turkey may be forcing Europe 
to settle matters once for all—mean- 
ing, of course, by partition of her 
dominions—show in what direction 
the thoughts of ministers are tra- 
velling. A policy of coercion is 
absolutely impracticable; if these 
difficulties cannot be met without 
coercion, Turkey has rushed to her 
fate. That fate Europe recognised 
by. the Crimean war, and by her 
subsequent policy, to be a European 
and not a Russian question ; and it 
is that fate which is now impend- 
ing over the Court and Cabinet of 
Constantinople. 

























































LORD NEAVES. 
(CHaRLes NEAvES, Born 14th October 1800—Died 23d December 1876.) 


Taere are few sensations more strange, and none, perhaps, more uni- 
versa!, than the curious thrill of feeling with which we wake to the con- 
sciousness that we who were young but the other day are, like our fathers, 
and all who have gone before us, growing old. The shadow creeps along 
the dial, making a scarcely perceptible progress, yet gliding on upon the 
soon completed circle. Youth rounds so slowly into middle age, that 
the pleasant deception is easily kept up—indeed, there is no deception 
at all, for few persons of ordinary health and energy begin to feel old till 
Jong after they have been pronounced old by the irreverent successors 
who follow and kick the heels of those before them, And there is no- 
thing which brings the sudden jar and shock of this discovery to the 
mind so distinctly as the failure and disappearance from among us of those 
elder figures who have become, to our eyes, like lease-holders in this world 
of tenants at will; fixtures where all is so shifting and portable ; fathers 
who keep in our minds an agreeable sense of being still the younger 
generation. Tosee them glide away into the surroundiug dimness one by 
one, and to realise the fact that we ourselvés have become the elders, who 
lately were so young ; that we are being irresistibly yet gently pushed into 
the place of the world’s grey fathers, and stand now on the higher elevation 
with nothing between us and the sky, is something which makes the 
heart flutter with the strangest sense of novelty and incredibleness, Al- 
ways a revelation to everyone, it becomes still more startling in a period 
which more or less discourages age, and in the multiplicity of its interests 
staves off the apathy of years; and it is not possible but that the thrill 
of this new yet incontestable certainty should jar for a moment upon the 
mind, howsoever we meet it with a smiling face. 

Such is the feeling with which we look on and are aware of the new 
gap among us—the silent disappearing of one more noticeable figure, 
known to us for so long that life becomes less lifelike, and the world less 
natural, without the familiar presence. By slow degrees all who had to 
do with the early beginnings of this Magazine have been swept away by 
the silent. tide. A generation more full of life and vigour—nay, of im- 
petuous energy aud wild spirits and overflowing fun, the very exuberance 
of youth—could not have been ; and it is a curious commentary upon the 
supposed deficiencies in the Scottish intellect on the humorous side, to 
look back upon the boundless laughter of those early days, when Maga 
was less sober, but unquestionably more national than now; when the fun 
of the “ Noctes” rose fast and furious, and Lockhart’s keen and polished 
jibes, and Christopher North’s Homeric mirth, ran through all the gamut 
of satire, sport, and witty encounter. Sometimes the fun might be broader 















than pleases the ear of to-day, the jibes more personal (it was an age of 


personalities), the laughter over loud and shaking both its sides too dis- 
tinctly for our present sense of propriety; but what largeness and abund- 
ance was in it, spontaneous as a mountain stream, and as sparkling 
and full of life! There is a gleam of mournfulness in our middle-aged 
eyes when we look about us on the picture-gallery of our old gods and 
heroes. Wilson, the Jove of modern criticism and poetic commentary, 
with hyacinthine locks upon the wind; the sagacious simple Shepherd, 
with raey, homely, quaint admixture of wit and foolishness, humility and 
self-eonceit; Lockhart, keen and cold as a knife, with a touch of poison 
sometimes on the blade; Aytoun, with the twinkle in his eye of fun 
unmalicious, mirth for mirth’s sake, the delightful fooleries of ‘ Bon Gaul- 
tier,’ and more perfect satire, confusing to dull eritics of ‘ Firmilian,’ 
Good men and mighty are still in their harness; but the manner of being 
is changed. We have never been so young in our youngest days as these 
men were as long as life lasted. They are all gone, and with them many 
another, The gentle Ferrier, wise and scholarly, with a simple warmth 
of humanity through all his speculations; the refined and graceful culture 


of George Moir; the mild wisdom and genial Scotch humour of his name-' . 


sake, Delta, kindest of physicians ;—how many more! May we not say 
with one of them,— 


“ Oh, we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no moe !” 


And here one of the last survivors, one of the gayest, whese wit never 
failed him nor his skill of song, any more than his interest in life and all 
its concerns, in literature and all its developments, has followed into the 
country from which we have no more tidings of them how they fare. No 
premature withdrawal from the stage of active life has made his depart- 
ure grievous; and yet it is doubtful whether we do not miss more the old 
man, with all his traditions and experiences, than the younger one who 
has acquired none of those claims upon our regard. It. is one of the ecom- 
pensations of age, that after a time it recovers something of the interest 
and grace which attend youth—in a changed form indeed, but one scarcely 
less flattering to the possessor. Youth is imperious in its claims upon 
the world, which is its natural audience, and is always so profoundly 
interested in itself as to carry the spectators along with it. But men and 
women of middle age generally recognize the fact that they are no longer 
interesting, with more or less sense of the wonder of it, or amusement, or 
resentment, as the case may be. Fifty is unattractive, and fortunately, in 
many cases at least, it is self-sufficing ; but Seventy has got back, when 


it has any claims at all upon human sympathy, something of that, force of - 


appeal to nature which softens the heart. There is even a grace, a sub- 
dued beauty, not only in situation and attitude, but absolutely in tone 
and tint, which makes old age attractive. And there is nothing as to 
which human nature is more critical, as there is nothing about which it is 
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so curious, as the attitude in which death is awaited and contemplated by 
those who stand on the further verge of existence. Men at other periods 
of life dic every day, and their death is a catastrophe, an accident, a com- 
mon yet always unlooked-for misadventure, calling forth none of the same 
feelings. But an old man upon the threshold of that door by which we 
must all pass hence, walking calmly on towards his exit, conscious of 
every stage of approach, knowing what awaits him, is a spectacle which 
we all contemplate with an interest beyond words. His courage, his con- 
fidence, his cheerfulness, and hope, are things which warm the very heart 
of humanity. It is like a good prophecy for the rest of us, who must all 
go that same road. The smile of such a man is a kind of sunshine clear- 
ing away the mists, encouraging all who come after him. The interest 
he takes in us, moves us to a gratitude probably quite out of pro- 
portion to the feeling exhibited. He is our superior were he ever so 
poor, ever so little enlightened ; and where his life has been distinguished 
and eminent before he came to that supremacy, the effect is so much the 
greater. Such a cheerful and benign presence has just taken the 
final step, and gone away from our eyes. He had done credit to our 
humanity by an unfailing cordiality of concern in everything that was 
going on around him to the last day of his life. A spectator full of interest, 
always ready to see the excellence of those who had acquitted themselves 
well, to lend a kindly hand to those who might have done better, and to 
soothe those who had been worsted in the active enjoyments of life—his 
loss is a loss fo all who knew him. It is a weakening of our resources, an 
impoverishment of the world we live in ; and as such it has been universally 
regarded in the sphere from which, full of years and honours, he has gone. 

Lord Neaves was as old as the century, having completed his seventy- 
sixth year. He was born, so to speak, in the profession of which he 
was afterwards so worthy a member—his father, who died only ten 
years ago, having held a legal appointment in Edinburgh, The idea of 
sending boys from the north to English schools and universities did not 
obtain in his day ; the fashion of the time, indeed, being rather the other 
way, and the traces scarcely gone of the stream of young Englishmen who 
had studied at Edinburgh. Lord Neaves’s education, accordingly, was 
native to the soil; but not less perfect on that score, for he was an ele- 
gant scholar, thoroughly conversant with classical literature, and almost 
as much devoted to it as if he had not loved, as he did, all other litera- 
ture, including that of his own language. The chief scholastic distine- 
tion recorded of him is that he was dux of the High school, at a time 
when the High school was, as it ought to be, the chief training-place of 
the best of the young population round. He does not seem to have 
been a man to whom any preface of struggling and difficulty guarded 
the prosperous career to which he was destined—for he made his 
way at the bar early, and laid the foundation of his feture honours. 
He was a distinguished and popular barrister, an able pleader, and when 
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the time came, a judge universally appreciated. But of these particu- 
lars of his career there are many voices better qualified to speak. It is 
searcely necessary to say that his connection with literature, and especially 
with this Magazine, is the special feature in his life which attracts our 
interest, and on which the reader will expect us to dwell. His connec- 
tion with Maga began in the year 1835, so that for-more than forty 
years he has been one of the band of contributors who, once enlisted, we 
are proud to say, have scarcely ever been known to forsake the homely 
brown ensign which carries the name and fortunes of thé Magazine, the 
first of its class, from whom all the more recent crowd of successors have 
descended. Lord Neaves was a considerably younger man than the great 
Christopher, who was the leading spirit of the brotherhood, but yet not too 
far separated in age to be one of the brilliant group which surrounded that 
representative man. His contributions have never wholly dropped during . 
all this long extent of years, and many sparkling and many learned pages, 
veiled in semi-transparent anonymity, have come from his hands. Greek 
epigrams and choice bits of classical criticism, learned and painstaking 
investigations into his favourite science, philology, have alternated with 
many a sportive dissertation or mystification, and with the ringing 
metres and clear wit of the songs, as sunshiny and as perfect in cadence 
as running water, in which the mirth was always fresh and unforced, and 
the satire keen without a particle of bitterness. These are perhaps above 
all Sthers the productions which have been most popular in his life- 
time, and will most adorn his memory ; for the power which can produce 
such admirable satires is always a rare one, and the clear-cut setting of 
verse, so trim, so neat, so perfect in adaptation to its subject, without 
ever a needless soaring into poetry, but which never droop into dulness, 
is rarer still. Lord Neaves’s ‘Songs and Verses’ are the perfection of 
admirable good sense, combined with that quickness to perceive the 
ludicrous side of a question, which is as an additional sense, and gives 
its possessor an advantage over his fellows, whether he can express it or 
not, which is incalculable. Indeed, it is this sense of the ludicrous more 
than the satirical power in them which makes them admirable. For 
satire can scarcely help a certain tendency towards ill-nature, and must 
hurt here and there even when it does not mean to do so; but there is 
nothing hurtful or unkind in that natural humour which cannot blunt 
its own lively perception of the ridiculous elements involved in many a) 
serious question, and which can no more keep itself from laughing than 
it can from breathing. It is this which makes these songs telling ; 
they are so void of offence that the very victim must have often been, we 
must imagine, compelled to join in the laugh against himself. 

The early contributions of Mr. Neaves to the Magazine were frequently 
in conjunction with his friends Moir and Cheape, collaborateurs with 
whom any-man might have been proud to work; and embraced various 
subjects—political, critical, and satirical—or perhaps it would be more true 









to say humorous,‘for the reason just given, that an unfeigned aad spon- 
taneous sense of the ludicrous was more potent in them than any sharp 
point of moral censure. These humorous compositions were always his 
most eharacteristic work; and though in later years he became, as most 
old men of active mind and friendly disposition do, a popular oracle, 
giving forth graceful addresses full of the most charming and amiable 
good advice, yet it is always his gayer tone which is the most suc- 
cessful ; and nothing can be more striking than the contrast between a 
bit of genial fun from which we shall quote, and the serious verses on the 
very next page, proceeding from the same hand, but as grave as the other 
is‘ light. The following sketch appeared in May 1846, and professes 
to be ‘the prospectus of a projected Club to be called the Fogie Club. 
The description of the class of persons eligible is as humorous as it is 
cleverly discriminated. The Fogie, we are told, belongs to “one of the 
most amiable and interesting classes of the species.” At one time he is 
supposed to have possessed “respectable talents, generally developed at 
an early period of life.” But he has now fallen into “a certain pleasing 
irrelevancy, an interesting tendency to parenthesis, a longing, lingering 
Jook, cast back on the events of former times,” and along with these “a 
pardonable increase in the use of the first person singular.” This is how 
the picture is developed :— 


“Nothing can be more instructive, abstractly speaking, than the maxims 
which fall from the Fogie’s lips; but, somehow or other, they often appear as 
having less immediate bearing on the matter in hand than we should have 
expected ; and we labour under occasional impressions of having met with 
some of them before, either in] Scripture, or in that valuable code of morality 
which the writing-master proposes to youth as the pattern of their imitation. 
‘IT have sometimes observed,’ he will say, ‘that vicious intercourse has a tend- 
ency to undermine good morals ;’ and he illustrates his position by the fate of 
an early friend, who went to the dogs from keeping bad company. Or again, 
‘It may safely be aZirmed, he observes, ‘that a conciliatory reply will fre- 
quently allay irritation in an angry assailant; and he entertains us with a 
really good story of a choleric old gentleman who challenged him once for 
poaching on his grounds, but who was gradually talked over till he asked him to 
dinner. If our friend has been a wit in his youth, the propensity to jocularity 
still survives; but the jests are generally such as you meet with in the very 
earliest editions of Mr. Joseph Miller, though, for the sake of variety, they are 
often ascribed to the late facetious Mr. Joseph Jekyll, or Mr. Henry Erskine, or 
to some other of the Fogie’s early contemporaries, if indeed the Fogie himself 
is not the hero of the tale. 

‘It is unnecessary to say that the Fogie is always an amiable and almost 
always a happy person, ‘ Happiness,’ says the judicious Paley, ‘is found with 
the purring cat no less than with the playful kitten ; in the arm-chair of dozing 
age, aS well as in either the sprightliness of the dance or the animation of the 
chase.” The Fogie is generally attached in moderation to the pleasures of the 
table,and is a Conservative and Protectionist in his politics ; though, since the 
introduction of Sir Robert Peel’s last measure, several of the class have been 
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rubbing up their Adam Smith, and quoting some of the enlightened maxims 
of free-trade which they used to hear at the Speculative Society, or in some 
other arena of juvenile discussion. - 

“It is a proud thing to remember that the delineation of the Fogie has 
employed the genius of the greatest poets. The character of Nestor in the 
‘Iliad’ must be regarded as one of the masterpieces of the Homeric gallery. 
The eloquent drivel that distils from his tongue, the length and general in- 
applicability of his narratives, the judicious and imposing triteness of his 
counsels, the vigorous imbecility of his exhortations—all reveal the heroic 
Fogie in proportions suitable to the other colossal figures with which he is 


surrounded. 


In Polonius, again, Shakespeare has given us a different form 


of the species, equally perfect in its kind. The tenderness of the old man’s 
heart, the sagacity of his discoveries, the self-pleasing estimate of his own 
importance, and the sounding vacuity of his moral maxims, afford a model by 
which, in all time coming, the courtly or paternal Fogie may regulate his 
life and conversation, though, we trust, he may generally meet with a happier 
termination to his career than that of the luckless father of Ophelia. Another 
great master, pursuing a course of his own, has made a more ambitious attempt 
to elevate the Fogie’s poetical position, and has been eminently successful. 
We allude to the immortal Virgil, whose hero, the pious Aineas, may be con- 
sidered as a perfect Fogie, developed with a rare precocity of power, so as 
to afford an illustration of the important truth, that, though Fogyism generally 
waits for old age, its maturity is not sefvilely dependent upon the pro, 

of years, but in some fortunate natures—pauci quos @quus amavit Jupiter— 


may be brought to perfection at almost any period of life,” 








More amiable banter could not be. The Fogie himself, we cannot but 
think, if worthy of being skinned so tenderly, would have liked the 
process as the eels are said to do—were it not indeed characteristic of the 
fraternity, as of most victims of this fine kind of ridicule, to be uncon- 
scious altogether of the applieation. 

The same light touch runs through the Songs, which never breathe 
a tone harsher than music ought to bear, and treat grave Science 
and Politics alike with a friendly and light-hearted mirth which 
is only provoked to a laugh the more by their grandeur and self- 
importance, but cannot’ be tempted to acrid or bilious humour. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, as the case may be, none of the great scientific 
movements of the time, or probably of any time, are without their 


ludicrous side. 


Nothing can be more open to laughter, for example, 


than the favourite theory of the moment—the Gospel according to 


Mr. Darwin ; 


and an Old Contributor contemplates the philosopher, 


from the moment he catches sight of him, with a twinkle in his eye, 
No other intellectual leader contributes so much fun to this laughing 


commentator, 


“The Origin of Species,” “The Memory of Monboddo,” 


“The Darwinian Era of Farming,” “The Leather Bottél,” all fall in a 
shower of sharp but unimpoisoned javelins upon the many-creviced 
armour of the Man of Science, Whatever other results he may have 


produced, and however convincing his speculations may be tq his graver 
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Lord Neaves. 
readers, the success of Mr. Darwin’s system as a butt for wit has been 


unbounded. Lord Neaves rises into an exuberance of glee when he gets 
this tempting writer in hand, 


“ How many wondrous things there be . 
Of which we can’t the reason see ! 
And this is one, I used to think, 
That most men like a drop of drink. 
But here comes Darwin with his plan, 
And shows the true Descent of Man : 
And that explains it all full well, 
For man—was-once—a leather bottél ! 


There are Mollusca rather small, 

That Naturalists Ascidia call ; 

Who, being just a bag-like skin, 

Subsist on water pouring in : 

And these you'll find, if you will seek, 
Derive their name from Heathen Greek ; 
For Scott and Scapula show full well 
That As-kos—means—a leather bottél. 


The toper loves to sit and swill 

Of wine, or grog, or beer, his fill ; 
And, as he doth but little eat, 

It serves him both for drink and meat : 
But don’t, I pray, be too strait-laced, 
Or blame this pure Ascidian taste : 

For Darwin’s theory shows full well, 
The to—per-is—a leather bottél.” 


“The Origin of Species” is, however, still more telling than these 
clever rhymes, and hits to the very centre. After an introduction de- 
scribing how “all living things from a Monad have sprung,” and how it 
took “a few millions” of ages to bring about this development, the pro- 
cess is thus succinctly shown :— 


“ Some creatures grew bulky, while others were small, 
As nature sent food for the few or for all ; 
And the weakest, we know, ever go to the wall, 
Which nobody can deny. 


A deer with a neck that was longer by half 

Than the rest of its family’s (try not to laugh), 

By stretching and stretching became a giraffe, 
Which nobody can deny. 


A very tall pig, with a very long nose, 

Sends forth a proboscis quite down to his toes ; 

And he then by the name of an Elephant gues, 
Which nobody can deny. 
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An Ape with a pliable thumb and big brain, 
When the gift of the gab he had managed to gain, 
As a Lord of Creation established his reign, 

Which nobody can deny.” 












The prospects of farming in the Darwinian era furnish another comical 
picture. The advantages of cross-breeding form a theme worthy of the 
poet. To be able, by the conjunction of a pig and a calf, to cut ee 







‘* Both your veal and your ham in the very same slice,” 







and who find a convenient animal at your butcher’s 







“ With the fore-quarter mutton, the hind-quarter beef,” 





is a delightful suggestion. Still more warmly, however, to the hearts of 
his countrymen should come his vindication of the fame of Lord Mon- 
boddo, who was really the first inventor of the parent Ape who is the 
original of our race. It is well known that Scotsmen like to claim all 
the credit possible, and to identify every great new idea as springing 
from their native soil; and in this individual instance the claim is un- 
questionable, for it cannot be doubted that the old law lord forestalled ' 
Darwin, in this discovery at least. 










‘“« The thought that men had once had tails, 
i Caused many a grin full broad, 0! 
And why in us that feature fails, 
Was asked of old Monboddo, 
He showed that sitting on the rump, " 
While at our work we plod, O! t 
Would wear th’ appendage to the stump . 
As close as in Monboddo, ©) 


Alas ! the good lord little knew, 
As this strange ground he trod, O ! 
That others would his path pursue, 
And never name Monboddo. -&£ 
Such folks should have their tails restored, —— 
And thereon feel the rod, 0! \ a 
For having thus the fame ignored “ea 
That’s due to old Monboddo.” 























Another philosopher, John Stuart Mill, calls forth another effusion of 
gayest drollery—banter of the most effective kind, but without a touch of 
vinegar about it. Once more; there ‘is an elder claim to vindicate,—the 
claim of David Hume. Me 

‘* David was the daring boy ae 
Who fairly floored both Mind and Matter,” 












says the merry minstrel: and he goes on to treat of the new philosopher 
who has inherited the theme :— 





‘* We think we see the Things that be ; 
But Truth is coy, we can’t get at her ; 
For what we spy is all my eye, 
And isn’t really Mind or Matter. 


Hume and Mili on Mind and Matter 
Swear that others merely smatter : 
Sense_reveals that Something feels, 
But tells no tale of Mind or Matter. 


But had I skill, like Stuart Mill, 
His own position I could shatter : 
The weight of Mill, I count as Nil— 
If Mill has neither Mind nor Matter. 


I'd push my logic further still 
(Though thus I seemed as mad’s a hatter): 
I'd prove there’s no such man as Mill,— { 
If Mill disproves both Mind and Matter. 


If there’s neither Mind nor Matter, 
Mill’s existence, too, we shatter : 

If you still believe in Mili, 

Believe as well in Mind and Matter.” 


Even in his pet science, Philology, this lively critic has his fling, and 
makes fun of the learned German as well as of the Englishman. “Grimm’s 
Law” makes an excellent “ New Song,” as well as the speculations of 
Darwin and the negations of Mill. , Our gay singer is recklessly ready 
to take them all at their word, and treat us to the broadest statement of 
their peculiarities; and even Etymology grows amusing in his hands, 
Our space, however, is too limited to permit us to follow Lord Neaves 
through all the “witty rhymes” which flow forth with such ease and 
freedom. The exposition of the Scotch Marriage Law, humorously 
addressed to tourists in Scotland; the pious exhortation, “ Let us all be 
unhappy on Sunday ;” the mild and silver-tongued verses which sing the 
praise of water (with something; mixed); the neat definition of the 


Permissive Bill — 
“To permit ME—to prevent You— 
From having a glass of grog,” 


are all equally lively, droll, and full of spirit and humour, trilling out 
with genuine good-nature and fun from tuneful lips that are incap- 
able either of a halting stanza or a bitter sentiment. It is scarcely in the 
nature of things that these songs ‘should last; but as they lie before us in 
a fourth edition, it is evident that they have already found a multitude 
of readers; and no better example could be found of lively criticism 
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keen yet kind,—of wit without the faintest flavour of rancour; and ex- 
cellent good sense lighted up with the happiest lights of fan and of fancy. 

On this collection we have already said we believe Lord Neaves’s 
chief literary fame to be founded. The elegant little volume of ‘ Greek 
Anthology,’ published in the “Ancient Classics for English Readers,” 
strikes a higher tone, and is aitogether a more dignified performance ; but 
the racy originality of the “‘ Songs” is more characteristic in their perfect 
naturalness and exuberance. Lord Neaves was, we believe, one of the 
band to which he refers in the first chapter of the ‘ Anthology’ as making 
“the first serious attempt to exhibit the true character of the Greek 
epigram in English translation.” This was done in the pages of the 
Magazine by many learned and graceful hands; and the recollection is 
no small pleasure to look back upon. The young contributor then was 
an old contributor when he wound up Mr. Collins’s excellent series by 
the appropriate “garland ” of the ‘ Anthology,’ but his touch had not lost 
any of its cunning, nor was his ear less keen for the melody of a classic 
measure. Loving learning when he began his career, he went on loving 
it, and cherishing the lore he loved through all the occupations of a busy 
life. The few other publications which he has left behind are chiefly in 
the shape of addresses to Edinburgh societies or rural associations—not 
orations of any marked eloquence, but full of genial good advice and the 
kind interest in others which becomes age so well. One of the best of 
them is a lecture on “Cheap and accessible Pleasures,” delivered to a 
homely Mechanics’ Institution in a little place on the Borders, to which 
the friendly and graceful old man recommends, as the height of uncostly 
luxury, the lovely sights of earth and heaven, the sky and the landscape 
which is every man’s inheritance, and books, perhaps the most perfect of 
all tranquil pleasures. “Let me say what I myself think, that of all 
reading that of good poetry is the highest and best,” he says; and gives 
his humble hearers thereupon a brief sketch of our native poets in general, 
and of Burns and Wordsworth in particular; more delicate fare than 
would naturally be placed before village hearers, but no doubt thoroughly 
appreciated, as it deserved to be. The change is great from our gay social 
critic and singer to the neat predision of these addresses, but it is perfectly 
in character with the man. Nor can it be said that the “Songs” were the 
production of an earlier period, since down almost to his latest days he 
might still be heard rattling out a merry chorus, and putting some one to 
pleasant torture. The gay fountain bubbled up in the sunshine without 
any failure—scarcely less gay when the light came slant on it from the 
sunsetting, and never less wholesome, good-humoured, and sweet. 

Of Lord Neaves himself, in his later days, the most pleasant memory, 
dim but genial, lives even among those who knew him little; and to those 
who knew him much, the image is genial and not dim. His person 
and manner scarcely corresponded with the broad and easy force of his 
chief productions, but were elegant and a little precise—more like his 
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prose than his verse. He had come tu be a kind of literary head to the 
society of Edinburgh, which is no longer so literary or so famous as it was 
when the veteran’s days began. He was almost the last relic of that 
golden age, whose records begin to look fabulous to us of the smaller 
generation. He had lived among the heroes, if not altogether in his own 
person of heroic strain, and kept up in the northern capital a living recol- 
lection of its brightest days. He was very sociable and friendly always, 
loving the company of his kind, and ever ready to lend a helping hand to 
the young or struggling. His advice, we are told, by those who know, 
was invaluable to young lawyers, and his heart was open to excellence of 
every kind. Into the closer domestic circle we have no right to enter; 
but where he sat among the books he loved—in the plenitude of those 
riches, rare to most of us, but which, with modest pride, he would speak 
lightly of, as the common necessities which “every gentleman” should 
possess—he belonged to the world. The books are closed now, and the 
chair empty, and the world so much the poorer. But his life was long 
and happy and prosperous, flowing steadily on through all interruptions, 
to its peaceful close, surrounded by his family, in his seventy-seventh 


year. 
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